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THE ODYSSEY. 


No. I. 


Tue Iliad was written by Homer. 
Will Wolf and Knight tell us how it 
happened that all the heroic strains 
about the war before Troy, poured 
forth, as they opine, by many bards, 
regarded but one period of the siege? 
By what divine felicity was it that 
all those sons of song, though apart 
in time and place, united in chanting 
the wrath of Achilles ? The poem is 
one—like a great wood, whose simul- 
taneous growth overspreads a moun- 
tain. Indeed one mighty poem, in 
process of time, moulded into form 
out of separate fragments, composed 
by a brotherhood of bards—not even 
coeval—may be safely pronounced 
an impossibility in nature. 

Achilles was not the son of many 
sires; nor was the part he played 
written for him by a succession of 
“eminent hands,” all striving to find 
fit work for their common hero. He 
is not a creature of collected tradi- 
tions. He stands there—a single con- 
ception—in character and in achieve- 
meut ;—his absence is felt like that 
of athunder cloud withdrawn behind 
a hill, leaving the air still sultry ;— 
his presence is as the lightning in 
sudden illumination glorifying the 


whole field of battle. Kill, bury, and 
forget him, and the Iliad is no more 
an Epic. 


No two menat the same time ever 
yet saw a ghost; because a ghost is 
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an Eidolon begotten by the imagi- 
nation on the air of night, or some 
night-like day, and is visible but to 
his own frightened father. Now, 
Achilles was an Apparition ; and his 
seer was a blind old man, with afront 
like Jove’s, and a forehead like 
Olympus. “ All power was given 
him in that dreadful trance ;” and 
Beauty and Terror accompanied the 
Destroyer. He haunted Homer, who 
no longer knew that he had himself 
created the sublimest of all Phan- 
toms. But the Muse gave the ma- 
ker command over his creature ; 
and, at the waving of his hand, the 
imaginary Goddess-born came and 
went obedient, more magnificent 
than any shadowy form that at the 
bidding of sunlight stalks along 
mountains into an abisme of clouds. . 

The Odyssey—also and likewise 
—was written by Homer, and the 
proof lies all in one word—Ulysses. 
—There he is—the self-same being 
as in the Iliad, and the birth of one 
brain. Had Homer died the day he 
said, “ And thus they celebrated the 
obsequies of Hector the Tamer-of- 
Horses,” before no mortal eye would 
have stood on the threshold of his 
own hall, pouring out from his qui- 
ver all the arrows at his feet, that 
vision of a ragged beggar, suddenly 
transfigured into an Avenger more 
glorious far than Apollo’s self trans- 
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fixing the Python,—for Laertiades 
stretched along his ancestral floor 
the whole serpent brood. 

The opening of the Iliad is very 
simple—and so is the opening of the 
Odyssey—and both openings are— 
you will agree with us in thinking 
—sublime. In the one you are 
brought in a moment into the midst 
of heaven-sent death threatening the 


annihilation of a whole host; and, . 


in pacifying Apollo, Agamemnon in- 
censes Achilles, whose wrath lowers 
calamity almost as fatal as the visita- 
tion of the Plague. Men’s minds are 
troubled—there is debate of doom 
in Heaven—nation is enraged a- 
gainst nation—and each trusts to its 
auxiliar gods. In the other there is 
no din below—the earth is silent— 
and you hear not the sea. Corn 
grows where Troy-Town stood— 
and you feel that Achilles is dust. 
All the chiefs who fought there 
and fell not—as Sotheby solemnly 
says— 
“ At home once more 
Dwell free from battle and the ocean 
roar’ — 


and there is an almost melan- 
choly peace. There is mysterious 
mention of shipwreck on account of 
sin—and one guiltless and great Sur- 
vivor is spoken of and then named— 
who is to take the place in our ima- 
ginations of all the other heroes living 
or dead—affectingly named—for he 
has been and is to be a Sufferer— 
“ All but Ulysses!” And shall the 
Celestial Synod care for that One 
Man! Aye, Minerva says to Jove, 
*¢ With bosom anguish-rent I view 
Ulysses, hapless chief! who from his 
friends 
Remote, effliction hath long time en- 
dured 
In yonder woodland isle, the central boss 
Of ocean. That retreat a Goddess holds, 
Daughter of sapient Atlas, who the 
abyss 
Knows to its bottom, and the pillars high 
Himself upbears which separate Earth 
from Heaven. 
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His daughter there the sorrowing chief 
reclaims, 

And ever with smooth spirit, insidious 
seeks 

To wean his heart from Ithaca, meantime 

Ulysses, happy might he but behold 

The smoke ascending from his native 
land, 

Death covets. 
pian Jove, 

At last relent? Hath not Ulysses oft 

With victim’s slain amid Achaia’s fleet 

Thee gratified, while yet at Troy he 
fought ? 

How, therefore, hath he thus incensed 
Thee, Jove ?” 


Canst thou not, Olym- 


At once we love the Man of whom 
the Muse is to sing—longing for his 
home—his wife—and his son—and 
pitied at last by Jove, at the inter- 
cession of Minerva, because of his 
piety. That she should fly to Ithaca, 
and that Hermes should wing his 
way to the Isle of Secrecy—on be- 
half of Ulysses—seems demanded of 
the justice of heaven. And simple 
as all this is—we said it was sublime 
—for our sympathies are already 
awakened for 


*“ A good man struggling with the 
storms of fate.” 


Ulysses longs for Ithaca— but 
knows not what may have passed, 
or may be passing there—if Pene- 
lope and Telemachus be alive or 
dead. All we are told is, that year 
after year he has been lamenting 
for his native Isle—sighing for a 
sight of its ascending smoke, ere he 
dies—unforgetful of Ithaca even in 
Calypso’s arms. 

How finely Sotheby has given Mi- 
nerva’s “alighting,” and the sudden 
shewing of the scene—the first sight 
of which reveals to us all the law- 
less life of the Suitors, and the evils 
to which the kingless Island has been 
so longa prey! We are at once in 
the heart of it all—and the thought 
comes across us in the midst of the 
revelry, “ if Ulysses were here!” 


‘‘ Then on her feet her golden sandals laced, 
With bright ambrosial wings divinely graced, 
Wings that o’er earth and sea the Goddess bear 
And challenge in their speed the viewless air— 
Then grasp’d her brass-edged lance, of matchless strength, 
Vast, massive, ponderous, whose far- shadowing length, 
When the mail’d Goddess in her fury burns, 
Rank after rank heroic chiefs o’erturns. 
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Then downward flew from steep Olympus’ height, 
And on Ulysses’ island deign’d alight, 
And at the threshold of his portal staid 
Beneath the vestibule’s protecting shade : 
Held in her grasp the spear, and took her stand 
Like Mentes, leader of the Taphian band : 
There found the suitors festively array’d, 
Who, gay, at dice before the palace piay’d, 
Their seats on hides of many a numerous herd, 
Slain at the dictates of their haughty word : 
Heralds, and minist’ring menials stood around, 
Some who with temper’d wine their goblets crown'd, 
With many a porous spunge some cleansed the board, 
And with carved meat their proffer’d chargers stored. 
Her first the young Telemachus perceived, 
Who ’mid the wooers sat, and inly grieved, 
Bright picturing in his mind, how, home again, 
His sire would put to flight the wassail train, 
Resume his honours, and ancestral right, 
And, musing thus, the Goddess caught his sight. 
Forward he sprung, in wrath, that nigh their feast 
A stranger stood, an uninvited guest : 
Then clasp’d her hand, received the brazen spear, 
And pour’d his welcome in her gladdeni'd ear: 

“+ Hail! stranger—welcome—now the banquet share, 
Then, feasted, wherefore here—thy wish declare.’ 

“ He spake—and at the word, the blue-eyed Maid 
Where the prince led the way not loth obey’d. 
Now, ‘neath his dome, within the channel’d height 
Of a vast column, towering on the sight, 
He fix’d the lance, where, ranged in order, stood 
Ulysses’ war-spears, like an iron wood: 
Then, on a stately seat the Goddess placed, 
With linen spread, and with a foot-stool graced, 
And near it drew his own resplendent throne, 
At distance from the suitors placed alone, 
Lest the contemptuous rioters molest, 
And vex with noise and insolence the guest, 
Nor yield him peaceful leisure to enquire, 
And hold free commune of his long-lost sire. 
From a gold ewer, a maid, their hands to lave, 
Pour’d in a silver bow! the cleansing wave, 
And a bright table brought, where, largely spread, 
The sage dispenseress heap’d the food and bread. 
The sewer with flesh, all kinds, the plates supplied, 
And golden goblets placed each guest beside, 
Which oft with wine the busy herald crown’d; 
Then, rushing in, the suitors gather’d round, 
And on their separate seats and thrones of state, 
Where heralds wash’d their hands, in order sate: 
The attendant maids in baskets piled their bread, 
On the carved dainties as the feasters fed ; 
And youths oft crown’d their goblets o’er and o’er, 
Till thirst and hunger, satiate, sought no more : 
Then other joys inflamed their keen desire, 
The song and dance, that charm the festive choir. 
The herald gave to the reluctant hand 
Of Phemius, leader of the minstrel band, 
A silver lyre. By forcé the bard obey’d, 
And, preluding the song, the measure play’d.”” 


Telemachus is no favourite with he was assuredly a great favourite 
many critics. Butwe hope you ad- with Homer. Se well did Homer 
mire and love the Princely Boy—for know his worth, that he is at no great 
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pains to describe his character. He 
puts him, however, into some situa- 
tions that serve to shew what is in 
him—and he behaves, we think, like 
heir-apparent to the throne. Here 
he allows the dicers to shake their 
elbows undisturbed—in their pas- 
times perhaps playing for the Queen. 
But he is picturing in his mind an- 
other kind of game—in which his fa- 
ther will play the Lion, and he the 
Lion’s Whelp. Mentes, the leader of 
the Taphian Band, though no vulgar 
stranger, is disregarded bythe Suitors, 
heralds, and menials—but how cour- 
teous is the Prince! “ Manners 
maketh the man,’ and Telemachus, 
we feel, will bea hero. He takes not 
his guest into some nook or corner, to 
question him of his Sire—but places 
him on a stately seat, with a foot- 
stool, “and near it drew his own re- 
splendent throne.” Let all the Suit- 
ors behold them two in converse— 
nor dare to intrude upon their pri- 
vacy —apart but open—and confi- 
dential during the measure prelud- 
ing the Poet-Laureate’s song. Mi- 
nerva must have been pleased with 
such graceful and dignified reception 
—and how wisely does she insinuate 
into his heart, by half-truth and half- 
fable, hopes even of his sire’s return ! 
True that Telemachus speaks like 
one that will not be comforted; but 
his looks belie his words, for we see 
his face brightening as he listens to 
the stranger’s counsel. Who does 
not see that he believes his father 
will return, as Minerva, after foretel- 
ling that return, says, 
* But this I urge—now truly this declare, 
Art thou, for such thou seem’st, Ulysses’ 
heir? 
Thy features such, thy eyes so beaming 
bright, 
Such as (the chief oft towered before my 
sight, 
Ere with their bravest heroes, Argos’ 
boast, 
The Warrior moor'd his fleet on Phrygia’s 
coast.” 

Pallas was not a goddess addicted 
to the complimentary—and she loved 
Ulysses too well to be easily satisfied 
with his son. But she was satisfied 
with his beaming eyes—nor at all 
dissatisfied with his answer about 
his mother, though it has given se- 
rious offence in certain quarters, not 
in the contemplation of ‘Telemachus, 
The Prince said, “my mother as- 
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sures me that I am the son of 
Ulysses—but I know it not.” In 
this, says Pope, “ there seems some- 
thing very shocking,’—but as Mi- 
nerva approved of it—and said cheer 
ingly, “ heaven shall one day grace 
thee, not nameless, nor of a name- 
less race, sprung from Penelope,’”— 
there can be no doubt that it was 
the answer usually returned to such 
a question, in that simple age, a sort 
of apophthegm, that conveyed no im- 
putation on any mother’s fidelity to 
her husband, but, on the contrary, 
entire reliance on every mother’s 
truth. That Telemachus in this con- 
versation expresses no tenderness 
for his mother, has been foolishly 
said to shew a want of due filial af- 
fection. But he knew she was pretty 
well, up-stairs—while he feared his 
father was dead or in misery—and 
that was the thought that wrung his 
heart. It would have been exceed- 
ing silly to begin puling about Pe- 
nelope to a person who was not 
much troubling his head about her 
—but who had paid her, neverthe- 
less, a high and just compliment. 
There can be no doubt that he loved 
and honoured her—but he was nowin 
his twentieth year—and at that age 
sons are shy of seeming before stran- 
gers too fond of their mothers—nay 
even before their mothers them- 
selves—especially when surrounded 
by suitors. But hear him on his 
father. 


“* Once I had hope while here my sire 
remained, 

That wealth and virtue had our house 
sustained ; 

But heaven, devising il], not this de- 
signed, 

And left his fate obscurest, ’mid mankind; 

Nor could bis death so sharply have im- 
pressed 

The sting of sorrow in my filial breast, 

If, with his brave compeers, in Phrygia 
slain, 

Or, ’mid his friends from Troy returned 
again. 

Then alithe Greeks had raised his fu- 
neral mound, 

And by his father’s fame the son re- 
nowned. 

But him the Harpies from the light of 
da 

Uden unseen, unheard, have swept 
away.” 


The noble boy listens with de- 
light to the recital ef his Father's 
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prowess, and the eagerness with 
which he embraces the advice of 
Mentes to sail to Pylos, and travel 
thence to Lacedemon, to enquire 
if Nestor or Menelaus can give him 
any tidings of his lot, gives assur- 
ance not only of a confiding and an 
affectionate, but of an adventurous 
and heroic spirit. He weeps to emu- 
late Orestes, who had so nobly 
avenged his murdered Sire—and on 
the stranger suddenly vanishing, in 
awe and wonder he fee!s that his 
guest was a god, while heroic fire 
is more strongly kindled in his 
heart. Is not this a picture—in a 
few bold bright strokes—of the cha- 
racteristic virtues of youth? What 
is wanting here that should have 
been seen in the son of Ulysses? _ 

But where is Penelope? Guess. 
Walking with her maids of honour on 
the beach, eyeing the sea for a sail, 
or blindly listening to the idle dash 
of waves? No—guess again. Sit- 
ting among the rocks, in some small 
secret glen, where twenty years ago 
she used to take an evening-walk 
with Ulysses? No. Wandering sad 
and slow in the woods once wont 
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to echo to that hunter’s horn, while 
she, fair as Diana, 


“« A silvan huntress by his side, 
Pursued the flying deer ?” 


Not now. In her chamber weaving 
that famous web? That artifice has 
been detected, and the shuttle is 
still. Sunk in stupor there—or 
aimlessly employing her hands on 
embroidery in the listlessness of a 
long despair? Not far off the truth 
—yet hardly are you Homer. She 
is in her chamber—but not in stupor 
nor despair—her senses are all wide- 
awake—her ear has caught the mea- 
sure wild of the aged harper—into 
her soul sinks the strain that sings 
of the return of the chiefs on the 
downfall of Troy! That mournful 
inspiration is more than she can 
bear—the music is but an insup- 
portable memory of her husband—a 
dirge for the dead. She fears not 
the face of the Suitors in their feast~ 
ing—and appears before us in all the 
tenderness, the affection, and the 
dignity of a wife, a mother, and a 
queen, 


“The Prince the wooers sought, who, seated, hung 
In silent rapture as the minstrel sung, 
Sung the chiefs’ sad return, when to and fro 
By Pallas’ will, they sail’d from Troy’s o’erthrow. 
While thus he sung, Icarius’ daughter heard, 
Lone in her upper room, his chanted word : 
Down stepp’d, and where she moved, attendant came’ 
Two faithful damsels, on their royal dame. 
Onward she went, and nigh the revel throng, 
Now hush’d to silence by the minstrel’s song, 
Beneath her lofty palace porch reclined, 
Hid her fair brow the fine-wove veil behind, 
And, as on either side a maiden stood, 
Wept, and the bard address’d in mournful mood : 
“** Bard, thy sweet touch can temper to the lyre 
All deeds of men or gods that bards inspire. 
Sing thou of these, and so enchant the ear, 
That e’en these feasters may in silence hear. 
But cease that strain which bids my sorrow flow, 
Which searches every spring that feeds my woe, 
And racks keen memory for that godlike chief 
Whose fame through Greece but echoes back my grief.’ 
‘** My mother! why displeased?’ the Prince rejoin’d, 
‘ Leave to the bard free mastery of his mind. 
’Tis not the minstrel, ’tis the will of Jove 
That breathes the inspiration from above— 
Then blame not Phemius, whose recording lay 
Mourns their sad fate who steer’d from Troy their way. 
More grateful far the song which all admire 
When novelty attunes the awaken’d lyre. 
Brace thou thy mind to hear: for not alone 


Ulysses strays to Ithaca unknown, 
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But many a Grecian strews the Trojan plain, 
And many a chief ne’er hails his hearth again. 
But thou return, thy household cares resume, 
Look to thy maids, the spindle, and the loom ; 
To men, as fit, discourse with men resign, 
And—where I rule—that office chiefly mine.’ 

“ Penelope, astonish’d, back return’d, 
Nor his wise counsel negligently spurn’d, 
Went with her maids, her loved Ulysses wept, 
Till the tired mourner, soothed by Pallas, slept,” 


Music — poetry — love — grief — 
comfort—repose of passion—and to 
the afflicted heaven-sent sleep not 
unvisited—let us hope—by soothing 
dreams! The song sung to the harp 
did of itself still the souls of the 
Suitors—for though fit for murders, 
stratagems, and plots—they were 
high-born men—and had they fought 
at Ilium, not a few of them would 
have been heroes. A lawless and 
despotic life had not wholly quench- 
ed their hereditary fire—and the 
Ithacenses were by nature a noble 
race. Laertes had been a warrior 
in his youth—in his prime of man- 
hood a king. But old age had sub- 
dued the regal spirit—and where 
and what is he now? In the palace, 
tis affectingly said, 


* he no more resides, 
But in his fields afar his misery hides, 
With one who serves his board, an aged 
dame, ° 
While sore fatigue comes o’er his toil- 
worn frame, - 

When, from slow creeping through his 
vineyard rows, 

The old man seeks his dwelling’s still 
repose.” 


His wife, too, had died of “ love 
and engng? infinite,” and the suit- 
ors had long had their sway. Duli- 
chium, Samos, and Zacinthus sent 
their princes—accomplished men 
many of them—nor unworthy altoge- 
ther of a widow’s love. Fierce as fire, 
and as bright, is Antinous—and Eury- 
machus, with passion not less strong 
but more controllable, is a chief 
that might prevail on one less tender 
and true than Penelope to change 
the garments of grief for the saffron 
robe of joy. The devourers of that 
widow’s house were not dancing 
bears, but leaping leopards—they 
knew how to fawn—and hoped to 
“ hold her with their glittering eyes” 
till she became a prey. Descen 
in stately sorrow the flight of steps 





leading down to the great hall, in 
hushed admiration they beheld the 
Queen. No interruption is attempted 
of her pathetic address to the Bard 
—no insult, while she is present, to 
her Son. Their bad nature is re- 
buked and abashed by the Matron 
still beautiful in her fidelity to her 
pum Lord—their better nature 
eels how “awful goodness is,” 
“ Virtue in her own shape how love- 
ly,’—conjugal, maternal, and filial 
love have their hour of triumph— 
and on the cheek of old Phemius 
bending over his silent harp, may be 
seen the heart-sprung tear. 

And is there any harshness—as 
has been often said —in the behaviour 
of Telemachus? None. His soul was 
elate. He had sought the Suitors, 
the moment after having held con- 
verse with a Divinity—and his Hope 
hushed, impatiently, but not unkind- 
ly—his mother’s fears. Now he felt 
himself a man—commissioned by 
heaven for a holy quest. He would 
fain that the Bard had prolonged his 
Lay —for his inspiration too was 
from the will of Jove. Ulysses is not 
dead—he is but a wanderer—and that 
harp shall ring through all its chords 
congratulation on the King’s return. 
His looks and his tones reconciled 
his mother’s heart to all his words 
—astonished, she obeyed the child 
whom till that hour she had com- 
manded—and if her high heart was 
satisfied, who, after the lapse of three 
thousand years, shall be offended 
with her noble progeny for the first 
expansion of his pride in the con- 
sciousness of being about to enter on 
a destiny that ere another moon had 
waned was to be gloriously fulfilled 
in a shower of blood! 

See and hear him among the Suitors 
now—passive no more—but flashing 
far-sighted scorn. Their outrages 
break out again on the disappearance 
of Penelope—but he beards them all. 
* Banquet in peace — cease your 
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brawls, listen to Phemius, ‘ this gifted 
minstrel’s heaven-attempered song.’ 
—To-morrow meet me in council— 
and I will dismiss you to your own 
homes—if thither you go not at my 
command, I warn you that ven- 
geance is preparing against you in 
heaven—and that no hand will be 
outstretched to save you when its 
hour is come. You are all doomed to 
die!” They too are astonished—gnaw 
their mute lips—and are sore afraid. 
But there is not a coward among 
them—and they recover courage to 
jibe and jeer—yet are they tamed— 
and their eloquence wants fire. An- 
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tinous himself, even in the war of 
words, is now no match for Telema- 
chus. The fearless Youth, in the joy 
of hope, lies to his insulter. He be- 
lieves his father will return—for he 
trusts to the “ veil’d divinity,” but 
he calls her by the feigned name of 
the feigned Taphian chief, and inly 
exulting, says, “ My sire will return 
no more.” The close of the scene is 
as perfect as its opening and its pro- 
gress—and how delightful to us of 
these artificial and civilized days 
is the picture of the domestic life of 
the simple heroic age ! 


“‘ Now in sweet interchange of song and dance, 
The suitors revell’d till eve’s swift advance, 
Then, tired with song and dance, at daylight’s close 
Each in his separate mansion sought repose. 
The Prince departing, went, where tower’d in sight 
Of that vast hall, his roof’s conspicuous height, 
And Euryclea, child of Ops, upbore 
In either hand a torch his step before. 
Her, erst Laertes bought, a blooming slave, 
And for her purchase twenty oxen gave : 
Like his chaste wife revered her, but suppress’d 
Each wish that might his household peace molest. 
She lit his way, she watch’d his lightest word, 
And more than all his females loved her lord ; 
Loved like a son, and more and more endear’d, 
Hung o’er the youth by her from childhood rear’d. 
The Prince the door unclosed, and sought his rest, 
And loosed the fine- wove tunic from his breast, 
And gave it to his nurse, whose eareful hand 
Hung nigh his couch its nicely-folded- band. 
She onward passing where the youth reposed, 
Drawn by a silver ring, the portal closed, 
With bolt and brace secured:—the Prince, there laid 
On the smooth couch with finest wool array’d, 
Throughout the night with deep-revolving mind 
Ponder’d the course that Pallas had enjoin’d.”’ 


One great purpose nobly con- 
ceived changes the whole character, 
by shewing the whole of life under 
anew aspect. Say, rather, it brings 
out the character, and makes the 
man feel and know what he is, as he 
firmly plants his foot on the thresh- 
old of his own house, which a high 
destiny calls on him to leave, and to 
go forth in power on a career that 
must have a glorious end. Look on 
the Telemachus of the Morn of 
Hope. Is he not 


“ attired 
With sudden brightness Jike a morn 
inspired ?” 


Homer rejoices to look on him— 
he lavishes beauty on his head—but 


not from his own hands—the glory 
there is shed by Pallas. It is an 
emanation from the young hero’s 
own awakened heart. So Ulysses 
looked—when, but a few years old- 
er, he set sail for Troy. How his 
nurse must have gazed on him going 
forth in the morning sun—Euryclea, 
whom his grandfather purchased 
when a virgin for twenty oxen, but 
respected her virginity from fear of 
his wife. She nursed, too, Ulysses 
—yet never loved she him so dearly 
as Telemachus, for love descends, 
and settles on its latest—its last ob- 
ject—soft as snow and sweet as 
light—accumulated and accumula- 
ting there till the eyes wax dim and 
the heart scarcely beatse—at the last 
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gasp of life. His nurse loved him 
more than did even his own mother ; 
for his own mother was a Queen, and 
his nurse was a slave. Penelope 
had been Jamenting for twenty years 
her absent, or her lost lord—and 
the stream of sorrow kept flowing 
on from the fountain of love, that 
needed not to be fed—inexhausti- 
ble in a woman’s heart as the sea. 
There was an affection, holiest of 
the holy, which she could not trans- 
fer but to the assured place of his 
lifeless rest. It had imagined a hun- 
dred graves for her Ulysses—it had 
been - haunted far oftener by his 
ghost. But his ship too had often 
sailed through her dreams—and of- 
ten had sleep laid her in her hero’s 
bosom. The face—the form of her 
son had a thousand times troubled 
her—so like those of him who was 
not—or was somewhere, known but 
to the Ruler of the Skies. By fits 
and starts to her must her Telema- 
chus have been all in all. But she 
had dignities to guard—and indigni- 
ties to endure—and duties to per- 
form—and suits to repel—and temp- 
tations to resist—and fears to banish 
—and hopes to bring from afar—and 
all because she was faithful to the 
husband of her youth—to him for 
whose sake she had covered her face 
with her veil—and to whom she had 
said in a sweet low voice, when her 
father Icarius asked her would she 
go or stay—“ I go to Ithaca, Ulysses, 
with Thee!” But Euryclea was—as 
you know—a mere aged slave. She 
may have had some swineherd groom 
for a husband—half a century ago 
—and a swarm of children; but 
we hear nothing of them—only of 
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two sons of hers do we hear~—and 
they are—Ulysses and Telemachus. 
Perhaps she once loved Laertes, 
when they were in their prime—she 
in the bloom of purchase—and from 
fear an unenjoyed handmaid that 
decked the nuptial couch. Both old 
now, and weak and miserable—but 
she the happier far, because repining 
not now very painfuliy even for 
Ulysses, and having no care—no love 
—nothing to live for—but that bright 
Boy climbing up to manhood, and 
now standing majestically as on a 
hill-top between her and the sky. 
She the slave belonged to him, Prince 
Telemachus; but he belonged to her, 
Nurse Euryclea; and now that he is 
about to sail in search of his Father, 
it is to her he confides the secret-— 
for in that still, simple, sworn heart 
of hers he knows it will lie buried 
beneath a weight of wishes for his 
safe return, nor be confided even to 
the air, that might repeat the whis- 
per, if one word of it were joined 
with the name of her Telemachus 
even in her prayers. Twelve days 
is a long time to keep a secret—in 
fear and trembling too; but Eury- 
clea kept it—and would have kept 
it against all instruments of torture 
angrily seeking to tug it out of her 
heart. Her trustful silence was 
proof alike against fear and joy. 
Think for a moment—but no more 
now—of her discovery of the scar 
—and whose feet they were that it 
was at last given her in that bath to 
embrace ! 

But here is Telemachus walking 
to the Council in the light—as we 
said—of the Morn of Hope : 


** Ulysses’ son, when first Aurora spread 
O’er earth her roseate splendour, left his bed : 
Athwart his shoulders his sharp falchion braced, 
On his fair feet his radiant sandals laced ; 
And like a god from his ancestral hall 
Went forth, and bade the herald’s loud-voiced call 
Summon the chiefs to council: they obey’d, 
Nor the long summons of the Prince delay’d. 
The Prince, when all were met at his command, 
Went with a brazen spear that arm’d his hand, 
And two fleet faithful dogs : as on he pass’d, 
Round him celestial glory Pallas cast. 
Awed to mute wonder through the admiring throng 
The youth divinely graced thus stepp’d along, 
Then ’mid the yielding elders pass’d alone, 
And sat unquestion’d on his father’s throne.” 


Nothing can be more finely illustrative of the character in the first 
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book shewn to belong to Telemachus, 
than his whole conduct during the 
council that is held in thesecond—yet 
his speeches—as they are reported 
by Homer—have not escaped criti- 
cism. It was—certainly—an admi- 
rable first appearance. Till now no 
council had been called in Ithaca 
since the departure of Ulysses. It 
must have been rather a formidable 
thing for so young a person to rise 
up and arraign the Suitors before 
the peers. Telemachus does not 
rise till old ASgyptius asks by whom 
the council bad been summoned; 
and then he indeed does rise, and 
majestically, and answers—“ Behold 
him who convened the council—I 
am he!” We have heard it said by 
an apostate Tory, now fallen from 
Whig into Radical, that his speech 
‘has no bones. But no speech had 
ever a more pithy spine. Only its 
spine is straight—and the speech it- 
self clothed with flesh-and-blood 
life. Bones are only observable in 
distortion or the rickets—but de- 
formity is seldom strength—abrupt, 
awkward, angular osseous projec- 
tions do not constitute a speech, but 
a skeleton. What had he to prove ? 
Nothing. They knew all it was pos- 
sible he could have to say—but he 
was desirous to ascertain if they— 
the peers—were insensible to shame 
— tongue-and-hand-tied — that is— 
gagged and manacled by fear. Was 
the House swamped? Or basely 
waiting to see who should be at the 
Head of Affairs ? He, in a few touch- 
ing words, reminds them of his no- 
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ble father, who once governed them 
all, even as a father his children; 
he speaks of the imminent ruin of his 
house, and of his mother’s persecu- 
tion by the Suitors, which he calls 
“a more alarming ill” than the loss 
of his father; for were the palace 
freed, and the island under Jaw, he 
might, without offence to nature, 
weep for Ulysses no more, and be 
indeed happy as aking. We say so 
—not Telemachus. But there has 
been a conspiracy among critics to 
accuse and convict the young prince 
of selfishness, and want or weakness 
of natural affection—aud as a pain- 
ful proof of their charge, they point 
to this passage of which the guod 
sense, say we, is as conspicuous as 
the right feeling—and altogether 
worthy the heir-apparent. There is 
no exaggeration of any grief or grie- 
vance, and he speaks fervently the 
simple truth. He had never seen his 
father. His feelings were those of love, 
and honour, and reverence, and awe, 
towards a being whom bis heart and 
imagination created and called Father 
—created, if we may say 80, of attri- 
butes furnished to fancy by all the 
voices of the Isle that sighed for 
Ulysses. Yet him fain would he seek 
over land and sea—and for his sake 
was he now sounding the souls of the 
Peers in Council to ascertain if any 
generous sentiments slept there, that 
might be awakened by his return, 
and rise up to the rescue. Cowper 
here is very Homeric—far more so 
than Sotheby. 


‘¢ Resent, yourselves, this outrage; dread the blame 
Which else ye must incur from every state 
Around us, and the anger of the gods, 

Lest they impute these impious deeds to you. 
I next adjure you by Olympic Jove, 

By Themis, who convenes and who dissolves 
All councils, that ye interpose, my friends ! 
To check them, and afford to my distress 

A solitary and a silent home. 

But if Ulysses, my illustrious sire, 

Hath injured any noble Grecian here, 

Whose wrongs ye purpose to avenge on me, 
Then aid them openly; for better far, 

Were my condition, if yourselves consumed 
My revenue; ye should compensate soon 

My sufferings at your hands; for my complaints 
Should rouse ali Ithaca to my redress, 

Nor cease till I were satisfied for all ; 

But now, conniving at the wrong, ye pierce 
My soul with anguish not to be endured !’ 

He spoke impassion’d, and to earth cast down 


His sceptre weeping.” 
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His tears were tears of disappoint- 
ment, shame, indignation, and rage. 
He had shewn he did not fear the 
suitors—while he bitterly confessed 
he had not power to rid his house of 
them, or put them all to death. But 
he called on the Council to raise up 
all Ithaca to redress his wrongs— 
they sat mute—and therefore he 
dashed down his sceptre, and wept. 
And what ensued? “Pity at that 
sight seized all the people.” But 
what is the use of pity? To dry a 
maiden’s tears. And who were the 
people? Not knowing we cannot say 
—but we suppose the Suitors—na- 
tives and aliens —had their adhe- 
rents in that assemblage—a course 
of connivance generates falsehood 
and fear—kills loyalty and patriot- 
. ism—deadens, if it does not destroy, 
all sense of justice—bends the necks 
of nobles as if they were serfs or 
villains—and 


‘ Slips the slave’s collar on, and snaps the 
lock.” 


Up starts Antinous to answer him 
whom he scornfully calls “ high- 
sounding orator,” and we admire his 
speech. In it he narrates the pious 
fraud of Penelope in weaving and 
unweaving the famous web—a fune- 
ral robe—so feigned she—for the an- 
cient Laertes—and we can imagine 
that Telemachus listened with a 
smile. Nor displeased could he have 
been to hear even from such lips 
such a character of his mother. 


“ Studious alone to merit praise for arts 

By Pallas given her largely; matchless 
skill 

To weave the splendid web; sagacious 
thought ; 

And shrewdness such as never fame as- 
cribed 


LITERALLY, AND LINE FOR LINE WITH THE ORIGINAL. 
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To any beauteous Greek of ancient days, 

Tyro, Mycene, or Alcmena loved 

By Jove himself, all whom the accom- 
plished Queen 

Transcends in knowledge, ignorant alone, 

That, woo'd long time, she should at last 
be won!” 


Noble English of noble Greek—dear 
Cowper—and it must have been 
difficult for Telemachus, hearing 
such eulogium, to hate Antinous 
with all his heart—so filial was it 
as well as heroic—nor yet im- 
placable, had the Suitors ceased 
to devour his house. He would 
have forgiven them even at the 
eleventh hour—but there was one— 
Penelope’s own dear Dread—inac- 
cessible to forgiveness—and though 
he was now far-off—not long the 
time till he was to be near—and then 
—but now the Prince hears Antinous 
tell him, that either his mother must 
be dismissed from the palace and 
forced to wed, or that they will all 
continue to banquet at his cost—and 
if you are not satisfied with the 
burst of filial affection that glows 
through his righteous rage, and 
makes it more withering in its in- 
tensity, you must look for nature 
and the truth of nature where you 
choose, but can never hope to find 
them in Homer. 

The reply of Telemachus electri- 
fied even that abject assembly—and 
astounded the profligates who had 
made it base. But it did more than 
move the timid and the tyrannical— 
it stirred the sky and was heard by 
Jove. We know not how the pas- 
sage may look in prose—but in the 
Greek it is as portentous poetry as 
ever flashed luridly from a gloomy 
shrine. 


CHRISTOPHER NORTH. 


Tnus spoke Telemachus; but to him, the far-seeing Jupiter two eagles 
Sent-on from aloft, to fly from the summit of a mountain. 

They for a while skimmed along with the blast of the wind, 

Abreast of each other, out-stretched on wing: 

But when they indeed came to the midst of the many-voiced (xoAdgnuov) 


assembly, 


There sweeping-round they shook their numerous plumes, 
And gazed on the heads of all, and looked destruction : 


And with their talons having lacerated-their-own jaws, and their necks around, 

They rushed to the right through (over) their (the people of Ithaca’s) houses and 
city. 

They (the people) ‘were-stunned-with-amazement at the birds, as they gazed 
with their eyes, 

And they pondered in their hearts, what this was to bring-about. 

Them, however, addressed the venerable hero Halitherses, 
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Mastorides, who alone excelled his years-mates 

In the knowledge of birds (augurics), and in interpreting portentous omens, 
He, judging wisely, harangued and thus addressed them ; 

“ Listen to me verily, ye people-of-Ithaca, in what I shall say: 

The wooers above-all I single-out in this my speech, 

Since for them great destruction is revolving: Ulysses not 

Long apart from his friends shall be, but even now somewhere 

Near at hand he is, and for these very men is he planning (qursve/, planting) 


slaughter and destiny, 


( Yes) for-all-of-them: and evil shall come on many more of us 
Who inhabit Ithaca favourably-situated-towards-the-west (or conspicuous) ; but 


long before 


Let us deliberate how we shall put a stop to this, and let them (the wooers) too 
Cease (from their‘doings), for straightway this will be better for them, 

Not unexperienced (in omens) I prophesy, but from full knowledge : 

For on that man ( Ulysses), I say, has every thing been brought about— 

Just as I declared to him, when for Ilium embarked 

The Greeks, and along with them went Ulysses fertile -in-expedients, 

I declared that (after) having suffered many evils, (after) having lost all his 


associates, 


Unknown to all, in the twentieth year, 
Home should he come ;—and now truly is all this being-brought about.” 


Eustathius—as we find himin Pope 
—for we have not himself at hand— 
says well, “ This prodigy is ushered 
in very magnificently, and the verses 
are lofty and sonorous. The Eagles 
are Ulysses and Telemachus: by 
Jove’s command they fly from a 
mountain’s height: this denotes that 
the two heroes are inspired by Ju- 
piter, and come from the country to 
the destruction of the suitors: The 
eagles fly with wing to wing con- 
joined ; this shews that they act in 
concert and unity of councils: at 
first they float upon the wind ; this 
implies the calmness and secrecy of 
the approach of those heroes : at last 
they clang their wings, and hovering 
beat the skies; this shews the vio- 
lence of the assault; with ardent 
eyes the rival train they threat. This, 
as the poet himself interprets it, de- 
notes the approaching fate of the 
suitors. Then sailing over the domes 
and towers, they fly full towards the 
East; this signifies that the suitors 
alone are not doomed to destruc- 
tion, but that the men of Ithaca 
are involved in danger, as Halither- 
ses interprets it,’ Good. But why 


did the Bishop—if he wrote this at 
all—which we doubt—our faith be- 
ing small in the notes furnished to 
Pope by Brome—omit mention of 
their tearing one another’s necks ? 
Because, perhaps, he did not under- 
stand it. Why did the Royal Birds, 
imaging Father and Son, take a turn- 
up in the sky ? Was it because they 
saw no other mode of letting the 
wretches beneath see that there was 
to be a fight in the Palace? Or was 
it merely in mirth and glee that the 
Eagles, full of might and fight, joined 
combat in the air, by way of a spree? 
Or was it to shew the Suitors how 
Eagles fought? Every thingin Homer, 
and in every other Great) Poet, has a 
meaning ; and you may adopt which- 
ever of our conjectures you will— 
but as you love us, do not slur the 
tussle over as a mere tissue of words. 
Halitherses, as an augur, said enough 
to frighten all but the infatuated ; 
but he was not bound to explain all 
the omen—enough that he predicted 
dismay, disaster, and death. 

How do the translators handle the 
two Eagles? Let us see. Brome did 
Beta for Pope—and here is Brome: 


BROME. 
With that the Eagles from a mountain’s height, 
By Jove’s command, direct their rapid flight ; 
Swift they descend, with wing to wing conjoin’d, 
Stretch their broad plumes, and float upon the wind; 
Above the assembled Peers they wheel on high, 
And clang their wings, and hovering beat the sky ; 
With ardent eyes the rival train they threat, 


And, shrieking loud, denounce approaching fate. 
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They cuff, they tear, their cheeks and necks they rend, 
And from their plumes huge drops of blood descend : 
Then sailing o’er the domes and towers, they fly 

Full toward the East, and mount into the sky. 


COWPER. 
So spake Telemachus, and while he spake, 
The Thunderer from a lofty mountain-top 
Turn’d off two Eagles ; on the winds awhile, 
With outspread p'nions ample, side by side 
They floated; but, erelong, hovering aloft, 
Right o’er the midst of the assembled Chiefs 
They wheel’d around, clang’d all their numerous plumes, 
And eyeing with a downward look the throng, 
Death boded, ominous; then rending each 
The other’s face and neck, they sprang at once 
Toward the right, and darted through the town. 


SOTHEBY. 
Thus spake Telemachus; and thundering Jove 
Sent earthward down two Eagles from above. 
They, side by side, on Jevel pinions flew, 
And floated with the wind that smoothly blew. 
But o’er the Forum, when to all reveal’d, J 
Fierce clanging their dense plumes, in circles wheel’d, 
Eyed all beneath, and glaring death around, 
Rent each the other’s neck with many a wound; 
Then upward soar’d, and wheeling to the right, 
Wing’d through the city their portentous flight. 


M. J. CHAPMAN, 


(TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. ) 


And lo! far-seeing Jove two Eagles sent, 

Which from a mountain-brow far and aloft 

Came flying down; whiles with th’ impulsive wind 
They flew, flapping their outstretch’d mighty wings, 
One near the other; but the midway space 

Over the crowded Session once attain’d, 

They wheei’d, and their thick-feather’d pinions shook, 
And look’d upon the heads of all, and voiced 

A boding death; then with their talons tore 

Their jaws and necks, and with a right-hand flight 
Over their houses and their city rush’d. 


Which is best ? Brome is bad. Dr 
Johnson said no man could distin- 
guish Brome or Fenton from Pope. 
All men may—most women, and 
some children. A wishy-washy imi- 
tation of the style of Pope cannot be 
very like Homer. Our belief is, that 
though Pope may have brushed and 
burnished up a bit his coadjutors’ 
versions, he was pleased to let them 
remain in their manifest inferiority 
to his own. They were two good 
foils. “ Rapid” and “ swift”’—to 
say nothing of the tautology—are 
wretched epithets, applied here to 
eagles—and of course notin Homer. 
Nothing is said in the Greek about 
“ descending.” That they did de- 
scend, we see. “ Stretch their broad 
wings,” seems to imply that they 


had not stretched them from the 
first. “ Float on the wind” is not 
quite right. “ Wheel on high” is 
very poor indeed—nobody supposes 
they were very low—and yet they 
were lower than they had been by 
some thousand feet at least—for the 
people saw the sparkles of their eyes. 
* And clang their wings, and hover- 
ing beat the sky,” is no great im- 
provement on our truthful prose— 
which, by the way, we perceive, isa 
verse, and a good one—“ There 
sweeping round, they shook their 
numerous plumes.” The line that 
follows is a mean version of the 
magnificent. Not asyllable in Homer 
about “ shrieking’”—they yelled not. 
“ They cuff—they tear” — Brome 
must have thought very fine—so 
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fine that he must like a fool say 
something still finer, “ And from 
their plumes huge drops of blood 
descend,” which does not happen 
even when a tercel gentle strikes 
a heronshew into what seems a for- 
tuitous congregation of atums. The 
concluding lines are sonorous—but 
ainbitious over much—aad the whole 
the failure of a mau who never saw 
even a buzzard. Cowper is almost 


as good as possible—and shows that | 


a poet may keep tame hares, and 
yet admire wild eagles. In Sotheby 
We are sorry to miss the mountain; 
and there seems a “they” wanting 
for grammatical construction; but 
the flight coming and going is finely 
given, and so is the threatening and 
the portent. Sotheby has seen many 
eagles. Chapman (not old, but 
young Chapman) is admirably Ho- 
meric. But “ Voiced a_ boding 
death,’ we promise a crown to any 
man who shall explain. Cowper and 
Chapman are “ both best.” Of the 
rest of the passage, Brome makes 
very weak work— Cowper rather 
heavy work—and Sotheby rather 
imperfect work—so let their ver- 
sions sleep. Hay has promised to 
tryhis hand on it—and we have sug- 
gested to him the right measure. At 
present there really seems to be no- 
thing in English so like the Greek 
as our own prose. No merit that of 
ours—’'tis all Homer’s. A few words, 
with your leave, about this Portent. 

To know Fear, you must either 
live, or imagine you live, in an age of 
svothsaying and superstition. Prog- 
nostications of a direful event are 
sublime, seen shadowy on a strange- 
clouded sky—typical of retribution, 
in all ghastliest shapes—shifting to 
and fro, and of a bluody colour. 
Seers stand staring there, till they 
shudder to pronounce the doom de- 
clared by the troubled heavens, and 
wander, wild-eyed, up and down a 
mountainous country, madand miser- 
able, and wishing they were dead. 
You can think with what Fear they 
may inspire a lone Highland glen by 
a few woful words—of old withered 
mauiacs, almost naked, cowing chief- 
tains, even when “ plaided and plum- 
ed in their tartan array.” In the 
ancient world, seers, and soothsayers, 
and prophets, (surely they were not 
all deceivers,) for the revelation of 
the Fates were under obligations, 
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which it was impossible they could 
ever repay, to birds. Yet they were 
no great ornithologists. The science 
of augury was high, but not appa- 
rently very complicated; and the 
flight-inspired man had in truth but 
to know his left hand from his right. 
Yet the people, with a firm faith in 
his inspiration, awfully heard his 
interpretation of the omen, to com- 
mon sense seemingly as simple as 
sublime—as in those two eagles. Ha- 
litherses gave utterance but to the 
thoughts of the people, gazing on 
the birds—for amazement and fear 
had fallen on them—and tiiey all felt 
that the rushing of wings and the 
glaring of eyes were ominous of 
death. But he, they believed, was 
“ endowed with clear credentials 
from above”—and that utterance 
was to them not merely confirma- 
tion, but revelation. In his prophetic 
exultation he became unconsciously 
a Liar of the first magnitude, yet 
spoke Jove’s truth. That Ulysses 
and Telemachus were to come flying 
wing to wing like eagles, he saw and 
said, as he heard aloft the whistling 
plumes; but that twenty years ago 
he had told Ulysses of his fated re- 
turn to Ithaca, we no more believe 
than that he told Us, at the era of 
the French Revolution, that Christo- 
pher North was to be the Editor of 
Maga yet unconceived in the womb 
of Fate. But he held that strange 
tale devoutly true, and so did all 
who heard him; for he threw his 
feelings of the present on his feelings 
of the past, and they all so bandied 
themselves back and forward, that 
by collision they kindled into a 
new birth—the feeling of the Future. 
No wonder there were awe and 
amazement,—nor can there be a 
doubt that all felt Fear. But as a 
heroic character, in Burns’ Hallow- 
een, under the influence of supersti- 
tious fear, “ whistled up Lord Len- 
nox’ march, to keep his courage 
cheery,” so now did the bold Eu- 
rymachus burst out into abuse of 
Halitherses, and, with a quaking 
heart, resumed his countenance and 
speech—pale and faltering—for the 
nouce, to simulate scorn. Cowper 
felt that well— 
** Henee, dotard! hence 
To thy own house; there, prophesying, 
warn 
Thy children of calamities to come, 
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Birds, numerous, flutter in the beams of 
day, 

Not all predictive. 
remote 

Hath found Ulysses; and I would to 
Heaven, 

That, when he died, thyself had perished 
too. 

Then hadst thou not with these prophetic 
strains 

O’erwhelm’d us, nor Telemachus im- 
pell’d, 

Already thus incensed,” &c. 


Death, far hence 


His mind is ill at ease—he is not 
self-consistent—and he must have 
felt the weakness of his own logic. 
“ Go, dotard, and prophesy to child- 
ren; for thou hast o’erwhelmed us, 
and compelled the mind of Telema- 
chus.” That showed Halitherses was 
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a prophet fit tospeak before men. The 
whole harangue is fierce and furious, 
but Eurymachus keeps harping on 
one string, and the discordant twang- 
ing disturbs not the spirit of the 
young hero. He demands a twenty- 
oared bark, that he may seek sandy 
Pylos, and thence hasten to Lacede- 
mon, to obtain tidings of his sire. “ If 
I hear he lives, one year I shall be 
patient for his return. If I hear he is 
dead, I will perform his funeral rites 
with such pomp as his great name 
demands, and raise at home his tomb, 
and then give my mother to—whom 
I choose.” Then rose Mentor, illus- 
trious Ulysses’ friend, to whom, on 
his departure, he had consigned the 
care of his household, and speaks 
like a wise man, 


‘“‘ Hear me, ye Ithacans, be never King, 
From this time forth, benevolent, humane, 
Or righteous ; but let every scepter’d hand 
Rule merciless, and deal in wrong alone, 
Since none of all his people, whom he sway’d 
With such paternal gentleness and love 
Remembers the divine Ulysses more. 

That the imperious suitors thus should weave 
The web of mischief and atrocious wrong, 

I grudge not; since, at hazard of their heads, 
They made Ulysse’ property a prey, 
Persuaded that the hero comes no more. 

But much the people move me ;. how ye sit 
All mute, and though a crowd opposed to few, 
Check not the suitors with a single word.” 


Alas! all was rotten in the state of 
Ithaca. Twenty years is along mi- 
nority—and misrule, during half that 
time, can sadly change the charac- 
ter of a people. 


“ Injurious Mentor ! headlong orator! 

How darest thou move the populace 
against 

The Suitors ?” 


So asks Liocritus ; but the populace 
are palsied—dead is the quickening 
spirit of love and loyalty—and so 
utterly have they forgotten Ulysses 
that they see nothing of him in his 
blooming son. ’Tis this that makes 
Telemachus feel his weakness; his 
native modesty induces him to think 
and speak humbly of his own imma- 
ture powers; his native heroism in- 
spires him with resolution to face all 
dangers; but the sight of his own 
people’s degradation forces. him to 
confess that in Ithaca he must suc- 
cumb to the crew whom, were Ithaca 
what once it was, the Land of the 


- 


Leal, he could mow and swathe like 
grass. Where was this assemblage 
held? Ina building, or in the open 
air? If in a building the council- 
hall had no roof, for the eagles were 
seen coming and going in the sky. 
It was, therefore, no Hole-and-Cor- 
ner Meeting—and the sun saw the 
sin and shame of all the people, and 
of all the peers. 

The council—a pretty council in- 
deed—breaks up—and where goes 
Telemachus? To lave his hands in 
the surf of the grey deep. They 
have refused to give him a twenty- 
oar’d bark—and shall they thwart 
the designs of Minerva? He calls 
upon the goddess, and she appears 
in the form of Mentor. There, by the 
sounding sea, commune the seeming 
old man and the young—and ere 
nightfall they will embark. The Sui- 
tors’ renewed showers of scorn now 
glance off the prince’s mind like bail 
from sunbright armour; and Pallas 


fools that drunken multitude, dash- 
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ing the goblets from their hands, 
drenching their eyes in drowsiness, 
and driving them, blind and deaf, 
staggering through thestreets. Mean- 
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while the sun had set, and twilight 
dimmed all the ways—the bark was 
in the bay impatient for the prince. 


(TR. COL. CAM.) 


This said, he led the way: they follow’d him, 
And placed the sea-stores in the well-bench’d ship, 


As bade Ulysses’ son. 


On ship-board went 


‘Telemachus, Athene going first ; 

She sat down at the stern; he near to her. 

The mariners, meanwhile, the shore-ropes loosed, 
And on the benches went and took their seats. 
Grey-eyed Athene sent a favouring breeze, 

A full strong west-wind with a rushing sound 
Ruffling the dark sea: then Telemachus 

Bade them handle their tackle, cheering them ; 
Tuey cheerful heard; and in the socket first 
They fix’d the fir-mast, and secured it well 

With the fore-braces; then with twisted thongs 
They raised the white-sails, and the mid-sail full 
Bellied the wind ; and as the ship went on, 
Around the keel loud roar’d the purple wave. 
Along the wave she ran, making her way. 

Then having made all fast in the dark ship, 
Goblets they brimful crown’d with wine, and pour’d 
Libations to the ever-living gods, 

And first of all to Jove’s own grey-eyed child. 

All night and through the following dawn she ran. 


We perceive, from Pope, that Ra- 
pin is very severe on Minerva and 
Jupiter, who contrive the action of 
the Odyssey. That action, it seems, 
is very imperfect; because it begins 
with the voyages of Telemachus, and 
ends with those of Ulysses. Why, 
surely a son stands in a pretty close 
relation to bis own father. A son 
voyaging to find his father, and even 
if possible bring him home, appears 
tous to be helping the action as much 
as can be reasonably expected of him, 
especially when the action is being 
helped on still more effectually by 
the father himself, whose whole soul 
is set on getting home to find his 
son. But of the two divinities, the 
old gentleman is most crusty on Pal- 
las. She knew that Ulysses was in 
Ogygia—and that Jove had promised 
to let him return to Ithaca. True— 
but what did that amount to? To 
much less than the old gentleman 
seems to suppose—for Pallas did not 
know that Neptune was to dash him, 
after ever so many miseries on a raft, 
on Pheacia—that Nausicaa was to 
fall in love with him—that he was to 
hear Demodocus harping and sing- 
ing in the gardens of Alcinous—and 
that he was to be landed sound 


asleep on his own beloved shore. 
All she did know was, that Jove had 
promised he should return. Calypso, 
for aught Minerva knew, might send 
him to Pylos; or Neptune, on his 
return from Ethiopia, might drive 
the slayer of his son Polyphemus to 
the Hyperboreans. What if Ulysses 
had been sitting with old Nestor at 
a sea-shore feast ? Rapin might have 
been dumbfoundered, and Minerva 
somewhat surprised; but nothing is 
impossible in poetry of which the 
machinery is not spinning-jennies 
but Gods. 

Old Rap likewise thought ho- 
nour, duty, and nature ought to have 
moved Telemachus to seek tidings 
of his Father, without the instiga- 
tion or guidance of a goddess. That 
acute remark cuts in pieces the whole 
poetry of Homer, and makes shreds 
and patches of the whole Greek re- 
ligion. But it would be well if all 
youths would act like Telemachus, 
even at the bidding of a superior 
power, human or divine. 

Minerva takes him, quoth Rap, to 
all the most improbable places;—to 
the houses of Nestor and Menelaus ! 
Would he have had her to take him 
to Ogygia? But we must be con- 
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tented with Homer’s Odyssey—how- 
ever much we may regret that it 
was not rewritten by Rapin. 

We know and love Telemachus 
as well as if we had been for years 
with him in Ithaca. What he may 
end in, no man who has studied hu- 
man nature may pretend to say—but 
now his character is as transparent 
as the purest well he ever stooped 


to drink at, with a dead deer, or. 


boar, or wolf, lying at the young 
hunter’s feet on the greensward 
among the rocks. Never, we may 
venture tu say, will he be so fertile 
in expedients as his Father—nor so 
eloquent nor so wise—for in genius 
Ulysses was the greatest of all the 
Greeks—but as brave, as affection- 
ate, and as faithful to all old loves, 
will be the son as the sire—and one 
day as good a king. 

How delightful to land with him 
on the shore in sight of the old city 
of Peleus, and witness his delight on 
beholding—so Sotheby finely calls 
what we dully construed seats— 
the Nine Green Theatres! In each 
five hundred men feasting on nine 
bulls. Four thousand five hundred 
men—good and true—in the act of 
devouring eighty-one bulls. All the 
fourscore and one bulls had been 
coal-black, without one single ashy 
spot, when alive in their hides, and 
now are all done brown on the sa- 
crificial fire. All the thighs—one 
hundred aud sixty-two—are laid on 
the altar of Neptune. All the other 
flesh—not sinking offal—for the en- 
trails are especially meutioned—con- 
sumed—we are willing to believe— 
by his worshippers. On the approach 
of the strangers, “ all arose”’ to wel- 
come them—not all the four thou- 
sand five hundred men—but ali the 
o wee, a noble band, conspicuous 
among them all the young Pisistra- 
tus, who has already embraced the 
Prince of Ithaca, and welcomed him 
—his birth and name unknown—to 
Pylos. And old Nestor is not only 
alive still, but as fresh-looking and 
hale as he was some ten years back 
before Troy! What a trump for a 
Toutine! and as garru as elo- 
quentas ever! Pisistratus sure must 
be his great grandson. By no means. 
And in the palace perhaps there is a 
rocking-cradle. Remember we are 
now flourishing in the heroic age, 
and in the presence of a Patriarch, 
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In good time Telemachus tells his 
name and purpose—but Nestor, alas! 
knows nothing of Ulysses whom he 
loved, and pronounces matchless. 
Then, with what a fine sense of pro- 
priety does Telemachus, instead of 
mourning for the darkness that 
shrouds his father’s fate, modestly 
put such questions to the Old in 
Days as may lead him to narrate 
events in his own history, and in that 
of other heroes—his friends—after 
the fall of Troy ! The young Prince’s 
own sentiments and sympathies sug- 
gested indeed the theme—and the 
aged king had by a few words awa- 
kened his desire to hear again the 
oft-repeated tale,— 


*° Ye, too, far off have heard Atrides’ 
death, 

By fell Qigisthus’ will, how closed his 
breath ; 

But rightly has the base adulterer paid 

Dire vengeance due to Agamemnon’s 
shade— 

*Tis glorious when heroic sons remain 

The great avengers of their fathers slain ; 

Such as Atrides’ heir, whose righteous ire 

Slew the base murderer of his far-famed 
sire ; 

Such thou ; so match by deeds thy stately 
frame, 

That ages yet to come extol thy name.” 

The example of Orestes had been 
set before him by Minerva’s self, 
ere they left Ithaca; and Menelaus— 
brother of the murdered King of Men 
—again tells him the dreadful tale in 
the words of the ever-changing Pro- 
teus of the sea. Not a word any 
where (are we mistaken?) about 
Orestes killing his mother. Tele- 
machus resembled the son of Aga- 
memnon only in being called on by 
earth and heaven to avenge his pa- 
rent’s wrongs—but his father was 
blessed with a faithful wife—so said 
the shade of Atrides to Laertiades 
*beside the trench of blood in that 
doleful region where he had not for- 
got the fatal bath—and called Ulys- 
ses happy in all his woes—for the 
Phantom thought of Penelope and 
then of Clytemnestra. 

Friendship is like love in young 
hearts—it rises at first sight and en- 
dures for ever. Echephron, Stratius, 
Perseus, Thrasymedes, Aretus—Nes- 
tor’s sons—are all kind to the son of 
Ulysses; but Pisistratus is at once 
his brother. All the rest are married 
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men—these two noble youths have 
room in their hearts to receive each 
other, for as yet they have known 
not love. Each is chaste as Hippo- 
lytus; and their bosoms glow with 
less selfish passions. ‘Their life 
breathes a heroic innocence. On 
a carved couch, beneath the resound- 
ing porch, Telemachus lies down to 
sleep—and near him Pisistratus. 
They keep conversing till midnight 
—and we could—though Homer has 
not recorded it—make a poem of 
their talk about heroes. 

: The rosy-fingered morn sees Nes- 
tor sitting alone (probably in Mono- 
logue, for his tongue never tired) on 
the Seat of Justice before his gates 
—of white polished, oil-glistening 
stone, (marble ?) with his sceptre in 
his hand, and the finest beard in all 
Greece. Minerva had revealed her- 
self the evening before, in the shape of 
an eagle—and to her he commands a 
solemn sacrifice. For hours his sons 
are busy in Do ep nor idle— 
we may well believe—nor far apart 
—those two illustrious boys. In the 
evening they are to set out in their 
chariot for Phere—Diocleus’ Dome 
—one-third of the way perhaps to 
Lacedemon. But not till 


“ Nestor’s youngest daughter deign’d to 
lave 

Ulysses’ offspring in the tepid wave, 

With oil anointed, and the tunic bound, 

And the resplendent robe his limbs 
around— 

Fresh from the bath, the prince, a God 
in grace 

Stepped forth, and sat by Nestor’s ho- 
nour’d place.” 


Tis thus old Homer sings to boys 
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and virgins. The bluest bend of 
heaven that ever hung the Ionian 
Isles and all their shadows among 
the soft confusion of water and of 
air—one grovey wilderness of up- 
ward-and-downward-growing trees, 
and miraculous temples—never was 
purer, 


“ With its white families of happy 
clouds,” 


than was the lofty arch of his spirit 
letting fall gentle light on the heads 
of the brave and beautiful—the mild 
and the lovely—and all the bright 
world—vision-like in its reality—in 
which youth breathes empyrean air 
—and human life is invested with a 
grandeur of joy breathed from the 
heart of uncorrupted nature. 

Behold the Twain in “ Lacede- 
mon’s hollow vale” before the gates 
of Menelaus’ palace. How fortu- 
nate their arrival during the cele- 
bration of a double marriage! And 
such nuptials! Why, Hermione, 
“ graced with Aphrodite’s charms,” 
leaves Lacedemon for “ Phthia’s glo- 
rious city,’ with chariots and with 
horses, to bless the bed of Neoptole- 
mus, @ son whose fame had tran- 
scended that of the most glorious 
sire, had not that sire been Achilles. 
And to Megapenthes, his son by a 
handmaid, for Helen had but one 
child almost as bright as herself, 
now the Phthian Queen, Menelaus 
was now giving for wife Alector’s 
beauteous child, the flower of Sparta. 
The Twain draw up their smoking 
steeds in the palace porch—but read 
the scene in Sotheby, almost as 
alive as in Homer— 


‘** While in his palace porch, great Nestor’s son, 





And the Prince staid the steeds, their journey done, 
Them, Eteoneus, issuing forth, survey’d, 
And backward speeding, to, Atrides said: 

“Lo! Jove-born Menelaus, at thy gate 
Two strangers, likest gods, thy word await : 
Shall we here loose their steeds, and claim their stay, 
Or to some roof more willing send away ?” 

“«* Thou wert not once,’ the indignant king replied, 
* Devoid of sense, untaught thy words to guide. 
Thou babblest like a child—from dome to dome 
We, hospitably feasted, reach’d our home : 
So Jove may henceforth guard us: loose the steed, 
And to our banquet, haste, the strangers lead.’ 

“* He spake: nor Eteoneus disobey’d, 
But, summoning the menials, urged their aid, 
Loosed the hot yoke, and where the steeds reposed, 
Within the monarch’s spacious stalls enclosed, 
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Oats and fine barley, in their manger threw, 
And to the radiant wall the chariot drew: 
Then usher’d in the guests, who, wondering, gazed, 
As the proud palace of Atrides blazed, 
Which like the lunar orb, or solar light 
With strange magnificence amazed their sight. 
But, when their wonder paused, they went to lave 
Their bodies in the bath’s refreshing wave ; 
Then, when the females with anointing oil 
And the warm flood had freed their limbs from toil, 
And the bright vest and mantle round them cast, 
They, nigh the king, partook the rich repast. 
In a bright vase of burnish’d silver wrought 
On a gold stand, a maid pure water brought. 
Spread for the feast, with dainties largely stored, 
A matron placed the tables’ polish’d board : 
The sewer with varied flesh their food supplied, 
And served with golden cups of royal pride. 
Then, with kind warmth their hands Atrides press’d, 
And welcoming the strangers, thus address’d : 
“« Feast, and rejoice—when satiate keen desire, 
I, who my guests, and whence you came, enquire. 
Not yet, I deem, has pass’d away from earth 
The memory of the men who boast your birth. 
In yours, the form of Jove-born kings I trace, 
For ne’er vile fathers bred such godlike race.” 
“ Then deign’d himself their portion’d feast assign, 
The monarch’s share, the bullock’s roasted chine. 
‘“* They richly feasted, and, the banquet o’er, 
When thirst and satiate hunger sought no more, 
Then, bow’'d o’er Nestor’s son, that none might hear, 
The Prince thus whisper’d in his listening ear : 
“* ¢ Round this refulgent dome, my friend! behold 
What blaze of amber, ivory, silver, gold : 
Such Jove’s Olympian hall ’mid realms of light, 
The infinity of splendour awes my sight.’ 
** His whisper’d wonder Menelaus heard, 
And to the admiring guests thus spake the word : 
« ¢ No—lJet not mortal man contend with Jove, 
Tis immortality stamps all above. 
Man may with me hold contest, or decline, 
Whate’er my wealth, toil, suffering made it mine, 
Brought from far wandering, by my restless sail, 
Ere the eight year, I bade my country hail. 
To Cyprus, egypt, to Pheenicia’s shore, 
To Ethiopia me, my vessel bore, 
The Erembi, Sidon, Lybia, where the horn 
Crowns the fair forehead of the Jamb new-born, 
Where sheep thrice yearly breed, nor lord nor swain 
For dearth of cheese, or flesh, or milk complain, 
Nor ere throughout the year the udder fails 
To tempt the hand that fills the milking pails. 
While thus I stray’d, and with incessant toil 
Vast wealth amass’d from many a distant soil, 
By a vile wife’s dark guile, the sudden blow 
Smote unawares, and laid a brother low. 
Thus rich, I joyless reign—yet, ye have heard 
Whate’er your race, your sires have spread the word, 
How sore I suffer’d, and to ruin brought 
A hospitable home with luxury fraught ; 
With half its wealth, I would contented dwell, 
Were they but living who at Ilion fell. 
How oft beneath my roof I lone deplore 
The loss of those who here return no more : 
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Now feed my soul with grief, and now at peace 
Rest, when, worn out with plaint, afflictions cease ; 
Yet less I weep them all, tho’ sore I weep, 
Than one whose loss embitters food and sleep, 
Mindful of him whose ardour unrepress’d 
Sustain’d the weight of woe that bow’d the rest, 
Thee, loved Ulysses, bound by fate to grief, 
And to my soul by woe without relief— 

Where the long-absent hero? whither sped? 
Strays he alive, or slumbers with the dead? 

His loss bows down to earth his aged sire, 
Penelope consumes with vain desire, 

And whom he left, the babe just sprung to day, 
Telemachus, deplores his long delay.’ ” 


We always liked, but now we 
love Menelaus. That Helen should 
have left such a man for Paris! Brave 
as his own sword—bright in honour 
as his own shield—hospitable as his 
own board—strong as the tree at his 
own palace-gate—tender withal, as 
well as true—with a heartin his man- 
ly bosom overflowing with all kind 
affections—love, friendship, grief, 


arms, Nestor and Ulysses. For Nes- 
tor wore arms—but Menelaus knows 
not who the youths may be—he loves 
them for their own noble sakes—and 
well one of them will ever after love 
the Great Spartan King, for having 
mourned so for Ulysses, and Laertes, 
and Penelope—and for him who now 
with both hands upholds before his 
face his purple robe, that it may hide 





pity—and yearning not towards kith 
and kin alone—but, as now, towards 
the sons of his old companions in 


his gras tears. But where is He- 
len 


LITERALLY. LINE FOR LINE WITH THE ORIGINAL. CHRISTOPHER NORTH. 
Whilst he was revolving these things in his mind and heart, 
Helen from her odoriferous, lofty-roofed chamber out- 
Came, like to Diana with-the-golden-arrows : 
For her then did Adrasta place a beautifully-fabricated couch, 
And Alcippe bore a carpet of soft wool : 
Phylo carried a silver basket, which to her ( Helen) gave 
Alcandra, the wife of Polybus, who dwelt in Thebes 
Of ASgypt, where most-numerous possessions lie in-the-houses. 
Who to Menelaus gave two silver baths. 
And two tripods, and ten talents of gold. 
Apart (from these) did his wife besides bestow on Helen beautiful gifts,— 
A golden spindle, and added a basket rimmed-beneath 
Of silver, but its lips were perfected of-gold. 
This then did the attendant Phylo bear and place before her, 
Completely-filled with elaborately- wrought thread; and over it 
Was extended the spindle having wool of-a-deep-violet-hue. 
(Helen on her reclining-couch sat down, and under her feet was a footstool, 
And forthwith she questioned her husband on all. 


SOTHEBY. 
While thus the Monarch paused with doubt o’ercast, 
Forth from her fragrant chamber Helen past, 
Like gold-bowed Dian ; and Adraste came, 
The bearer of her throne’s majestic frame ; 
Her carpets’ fine-wrought fleece Alcippe bore, 
Phylo her basket bright with silver ore, 
Gift of the wife of Polybus, who sway’d 
Where Thebes, the Aigyptian Thebes, vast wealth display’d ; 
There too the monarch’s hospitable hand 
To Atreus’ son, departing from his land, 
Gave ten weigh’d talents, all of purest gold, 
Two tripods and two baths of silver mould. 
His wife, Alcandra, from her treasured store 
A golden spindle to fair Helen bore, 
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And a bright silver basket, on whose round 

A rim of burnish’d gold was closely bound ; 

Before her sovereign placed, this Phylo brought 

And charged with wool elaborately wrought ; 

There the bright spindle lay, whence Helen drew 
The fleece that richly flow’d with purple hue— 
Thus on her foot-stooled throne the Queen reclined, 
And to her lord unbosom’d al] her mind. 


M. T. CHAPMAN. (TR. COL, CAM.) 
From her high-roof’d and fragrant chamber came, 
Like to Diana of the golden shaft, 
Helen: her following, Adraste placed 
A well-made couch for her; Alcippe brought 
A carpet of soft wool; Phylo the gift 
(A silver basket) which Alcandra made 
To the bright Queen,—the wife of Polybus, 
Who in Zgyptian Thebes his dwelling had, 
Where in his palace lie treasures immense ; 
He gave to Menelaus tripods twain, 
Two silver baths, and talents ten of gold ; 
His wife, besides, made Helen gifts of price 
And beautiful,—a distaff all of gold, 
And silver basket, silvery circling round, 
But tipp’d with gold; which stuff’d with threads made fit 
To spin withal, Phylo her handmaid brought ; 
The distaff was upon it, wrapt with wool 
Of violet colour. On her couch she sat, 
And on a cushion placed her dainty feet. 


GEORGE DRAKE. (KIRKTHORPE. ) 
While thus his thoughts in doubtful current flow, 
Like the bright Goddess of the golden bow, 
Forth from her lofty chamber the fair dame— 
Her chamber rich in perfumes—Helen came. 
For her a well-wrought couch Adraste bare : 
A carpet of soft wool Alcippe’s care : 
Phylo a silver basket brought :—her load 
Aleandra, wife of Polybus, bestow’d, 
With divers treasures on their Spartan guest, 
When they in Thebes of Egypt wealth possess’d ; 
Two golden lavers, two of tripod mould, 
And ten pure talents were annex’d of gold : 
Besides his spouse rich works of rare device 
To Helen gave, and gems of costly price ; 
A golden distaff, and a sculptured vase, 
She gave, of silver on a rounded base, 
Whose upper rims with burnish’d gold were wrought : 
The same now Phylo for her mistress brought, 
Fill’d with spun thread: and on the pile she threw 
A distaff charg’d with wool of purple hue. 
A footstool underneath, a couch above 
Received the queenly form of beauteous love. 
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Tis impossible to hate the traitress. 
Homer himself loved her—and so 
did Hector. In Troy we could not 
forgive her—for the tears of the Fair 
Penitent were shed on the bosom of 
Paris, Alas! and a-lack-a-day! what 
could she do? .For wicked Venus 
would shew her gratitude for the 
golden apple after her own wicked 
way; but Helen is again an honest 


woman—nzy, start not at the homely 
words—for we have seen honest 
women beautiful as angels. Mene- 
laus suspected from his weeping, at 
mention of Ulysses, that it was Te- 
lemachus; but Helen—whose beau- 
tiful eyes were always wide-awake 
—knew that it must be the son of 
the great-hearted Ulysses—from his 
wondrous likeness to the hero. Then 
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the King—but not before—sees the 
likeness too—in feet, hands, head, 
hair, and eyes! Helen can still make 
him see—or not see—any thing ; but 
for our parts, we now see nothing 
but her own radiant self, and since 


LITERALLY. 
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she is yet alive, what matters it that 
Troy has ceased to be even a heap 
of ashes ? 

Pisistratus declares it is no other 
than Telemachus. 


CHRISTOPHER NORTH. 


Him the auburn-(haired) Menelaus answering addressed : 
“ Ye Gods ! of a truth indeed hath the son of a most friendly man to my house 
Come, who for my sake hath toiled in many combats : 
And him when he came, I said, that I would welcome conspicuously above all 
The Greeks, if to us a return over the sea, should grant 
The Olympian, far-seeing Jupiter,—to take place in (our) swift ships. 
And I-should-have-caused-to-be-inhabited for him a city in Argos, and a palace 


shouid have built, 


Bringing him from Ithaca with his possessions and his son, 
And all his people, removing-the-inhabitants from one city, 
( Of those) which are-dwelled-in-around (me,) and are-ruled-over by myself. 
And having much intercourse here we should have mingled together, nor us two, 
Loving and pleased (with each other), should any thing have separated, 
Until the dark cloud of death had veiled-us-around. 
But-it-was-to-be that a God himself should-be-jealous-of these things, 
Who, him alone, the- wretched-one, hath destined not-to-return.” 

Thus he spoke ; and among them all stirred-up a longing for lamentation. 
The Argive Helen born of Jove on the one hand wept, 
And on the other wept Telemachus, and Menelaus the-son-of- Atreus. 


Nor verily had Nestor’s son tearless eyes: 


For he-called-to-mind, in his heart, the amiable Antilochus, 
Whom. the illustrious son of the brilliant Aurora slew. 


But weeping soon becomes cold 
comfort—and “they to the good 
things lying before them ready their 
hands outstretched.” Hungry and 
thirsty as they are after their long 
travel—scarcely can they either eat 
or drink for gazing upon Helen. 
Homer does not say so—but it was 
so—for there she sits, spinning like 
an enchantress—her white hands so 
lovely among the violet-coloured 
wool —and her arms gracefully 
twirling the distaff till their eyes are 
dazzled with the light of lilies, and 
closed of their own accord, that they 


LITERALLY. 


LINE FOR LINE WITH THE ORIGINAL. 


may better endure the softened 
beauty mellowing away in the mist 
of a momentary dream. 

Yes—Helen is an Enchantress. 
She is going to drug their wine. 
Down she drops spindle and distaff 
—and will herself be cupbearer. 
Or glides she on a sandal of swan- 
down close behind the youths, and 
interposing between them the gleam 
of her right arm, imposes a charm 
more divine than Hermes’ Moly into 
the liquid ruby that sends its per- 
fume into the joyous brain? Hear 
Homer. 


CHRISTOPHER NORTH. 


Then truly did Helen born of Jove devise another (plan), 

For forthwith she mixed a drug in the wine of which they were drinking, 

(A drug) grief-assuaging and anger-dispelling, inducing-forgetfulness of all evils. 
He who shall-have-swallowed-it-down, when-it-shall-have-been-mixed in the goblet, 
Shall not during-the-whole-day be pouring down his cheeks the tear, 

Not even if his father and mother should have died, 

Not even if before him, his brother, or his beloved son, 

One should have cut off with the sword, and he looking on with his eyes. 

Such a drug skilfully-prepared had the daughter of Jove (Helen), 

Efficacious, which Polydamna the wife of Thon gave her 

( Polydamna) the Egyptian : in which (country) the all-beautifal soil produces most- 


numerous 


Drugs, many of-good when mixed, and many destructive 
And (there) every physician is skilled beyond all 


Men : for their descent is from Pon. 
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What was it? Some say music, his- 
tory, and saygerac ci ; and there 
indeed is in them—especially in 
music—a charm, which you may call 
Nepenthes. Plutarch, in a Sympo- 
siac, says it was discourse well suit- 
ing the present passions and condi- 
tions of the hearers ; and it was very 
retty in Plutarch to say so in a 
eepeciee. Macrobius (we are using 
one of Pope’s notes) says, “ Delini- 
mentum illud quod Helena vino 
miscuit, non herba fuit, non ex India 
succus, sed narrandi opportunitas, 
uz hospitem meroris oblitum 
flexit ad gaudium.” We know Plu- 
tarch well—Macrobius not at all— 
nor the other moralizers; but wish- 
ing to be wise, they are foolish—and 
so thought Milton. You remember 
the unforgetable lines in Comus— 


“ Behold this cordial julep here 

That flames and dances in his crystal 
bounds! 

Not that Nepenthes which the wife of 
Thone 

In Zgypt gave to Jove-born Helena, 

Is of such power as this to stir up joy, 

To life so friendly, or so cool to thirst.” 


Egypt was the land of wonders, 
and that drug did an Egyptian to 
bright Helen give. “ What drugs, 
what charms, what conjurations, and 
what mighty magic,” had not the 
daughter of Leda! Some in boxes, 
but many more in her bosom. And, 


* Oh, father! what a hell of witchcraft 


lay 
In the small orb of each particular tear!” 


Now she used the best of all—smiles, 
tears, sighs, “ thoughts that breathed 
and words that burned;” these 
soothed the souls of the young he- 
roes—and then she dropped in the 
drug—they drank and were in Ely- 
sium. 

Was it opium? Perhaps. For 
the youths soon grow drowsy; and 
Helen and Menelaus have all the 
conversation to themselves about 
Ulysses and the wooden horse. Te- 
lemachus, at the close of Menelaus’s 
tale of Helen’s mimicry of the 
voices of the wives of the Greek 
heroes enclosed in that Hobby, ab- 
ruptly exclaims, 


* But haste, and with dismission to re- 
pose, 
Now needful, gratify my friend and me.” 


It must have been opium. And poor 
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Helen had need of “ some sweet 
oblivious antidote” for the troubles 
of her brain—for Paris died for her 
sake—and she it was that laid low 
Achilles. Yet she was on the whole 
happy—and why not—since shemade 
Menelaus perfectly so—and had now 
seen their Hermione married to 
Neoptolemus? She knew, too, that 
they were to enjoy an immortal life 
of love in the Elysian fields. For 
Proteus (what a wild and wondrous 
tale!) had said,— 


“ But Jove-loved Menelaus! not thy 
doom 

To die at Argos, and there have thy 
tomb. 

Thee, where the earth’s extremest bounds 
extend, é 

The powers immortal to Elysium send, 

Where gold-hair’d Rhadamanthus ever 
dwells, 

And blissful life, all bliss of man excels. 

There hail nor snow earth’s beauteous 
face deform, > 

Nor winter’s bitter blast, nor pelting 
storm, 

But, in sweet murmurs heard, the west- 
ern wind 

Breathes o’er the ocean, to refresh man- 
kind; 

There shalt thou, blissful as the Gods 
above, 

Live, Helen’s husband, and the son of 
Jove.” 


A beautiful belief—(pardon the ex- 

ression)—almost as beautiful in 
Sotheby as in Homer! Yet must 
Helen drink the drug of forgetful- 
ness—that she may not walk up and 
down the palace in her sleep—with 
fixed eyes wringing her hands—such 
in the sinful is the indestructible 
power of Conscience. 

Telemachus might have gone to 
the continent in search of his father 
—without Minerva—said Rapin— 
and why, asked the same sapient sir, 
go for information to Menelaus ? 
There he is without Minerva—and 
Menelaus tells him that Proteus said 
Ulysses was detained in an island 
by a Goddess. True, that was long 
ago; but he may be there still; and 
Telemachus is prepared to believe 
it by his trust in his heavenly 
guide, who disappeared in an Eagle. 
But was his visit to ‘‘ Lacedemon’s 
hollow vale” thrown away upon 
him by Homer? He is finishing his 
education. His whole soul is kin- 
dled by tales of the heroes.“ tales 
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of tears and tragic stories” —but pity 
and terror instruct the heart—and 
he feels that he too—like Orestes— 
will be an Avenger. Were some God 
to divulge to Ulysses weeping on the 
sea-shore, that his Telemachus is 
now listening to the Tale of the 
“ Returns” from the lips of the Hero 
with the auburn hair, and that no 
name falls so honoured from those 
lips as that of him the Castaway—the 
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all Calypso’s Isle a brighter light 
and a sweeter fr ce than are 
now burning and breathing there 
from that enchanted cedar-fire. 
Menelaus and Helen will not let 
Telemachus go—yet he is impatient 
to be gone to-morrow! “ Twelve 
days you must stay ;” but hear Ho- 
mer. Our literal line-by-line prose 
will not do here—and Sotheby here 
beats Fenton black and blue, and 


joy in his heart would diffuse over takes the shine even out of Cowper. 
“« ¢ But thou, beneath my roof, thrice welcome, stay, 
Till o’er thee glide the twelfth returning day. 
Then graced with splendid gifts, thee, forth I send, 
A car, and three brave steeds, thy course attend : 
And I with these the golden goblet join, 
That, henceforth, when thou pour’st to heaven the wine, 
A thought on me may dwell.’ 
“ The Prince replied, 
‘ Bid me no longer here with thee abide : 
Yet, the whole year, full gladly could I rest, 
Thoughts of my home, my parents still repress'd, 
Charm’d by thy words. But my sad friends the while 
Ufge me to Pylos, and my native isle. 
Whate’er thou givest in hospitable proof 
Of thy kind heart, be treasured ’neath my roof : 
But not thy coursers to my realm I lead, 
For thy own glory, king! reserve the steed : 
Thine, spelt, thine, lotus, and thy spread of plain 
Teems with rich wheat, and barley’s floury grain. 
But not in Ithaca broad glades, or meads : 
Yet dear the cliff whereon the wild-goat feeds : 
No sea-girt islands, pasturing fields expand : 
Yet most beloved by me, my rocky land.’ 
“ He spake: his hand the admiring monarch press’d, 
And smiling, thus with kindest speech address’d : 
“ ¢ Thee, born of noble blood, thy words declare, 
And I for thee, will fitter gifts prepare : 
Of all my treasured stores—whatever mine 
The prime—the most renown’d—most costly—thine. 
A bowl, all silver, exquisitely chased, 
Its rim, all gold, by art celestial graced, 
The work of Vulean: this, when hast’ning home 
I left the monarch’s hospitable dome, 
The king of Sidon deign’d to me consign— 
This bowl, the prime of all my treasures, thine.’ 
“ Thus they; and while the menials served the feast, 
Brought in the luscious wine, and chosen beast, 
Their wives bright-filleted, with plenteous bread 
The tables furnish’d, as the revellers fed.” 





But how the while fares Penelope? 
Had the old nurse kept her secret? 
Close as a toad ina stone. But when 
the twelfth morn comes, Noémon 
tells the Suitors that the bird—the 
young eagle—had flown; and Me- 
don tells Penelope. They swear to 


lie in ambush for him on his return 
—She—but now that we have pa 
so many fine specimens of Sotheby, 
let us see if we can touch your 
hearts—as we have done ere now 
—by our prose. 


Thus he spoke ; and there her knees and heart were relaxed 
And long did a speechlessness of words hold her; her eyes 
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With tears were filled, and her blooming (clear, $«4s2i) voice was restrained ; 
At length, however, answering in words, she addressed him : 
“‘ Herald, why went-forth my son? no need was there that he 
Should go-on-board swift-passing ships, which sea-horses 
Are to men, and pass over the vast moist (deep). 
Is it that not even his name should be left among men?” 
Her then answered Medon, inspired with wisdom : 
“ I know not if any god hath stirred-him-up, or if his own 
Mind hath instigated him to go to Pylos, that he may ascertain 
Either the return of his father, or what fate he hath undergone,” 
Thus having spoken, he passed-on through the house of Ulysses, 
But a soul-wasting grief was-poured-around her, nor any longer could she venture 
To sit on a seat, although there were many in the house. 
But she sat down on the threshold of her elaborately-built chamber, 
Piteously wailing-aloud, and around her her maidens moaned 
All,—all throughout the house, young and old, 
Whom Penelope, incessantly groaning, addressed : 
* Listen to me, my friends, for the gods have given sorrows to me 
Above all who were born and brought up with me: 
Who first lost my brave, lion-hearted husband, 
Adorned with every kind of virtue among the Greeks, 
(My) brave (lord) —whose glory was wide throughout Hellas, and the midst of Argos. 
And now again have the tempests hurried away my beloved son 
Ingloriously from his home, nor heard I of his-hastening-away. 
Cruel ones, ye thought not,—no one (thought) 
Of rousing me from my couch, although ye knew it well, 
When he went on board the hollow, dark ship : 
For had I learned that he was hurrying-away on such a journey, 
Yea, truly he would have remained, how great soever his haste to go away: 
Or had left me dead in the house. 
But let some trusty one summon the aged Dolius, 
My slave, (whom my father gave to me when setting-out hither, 
And who tends my many-tree’d garden) —that with the utmost speed 
He may sit by, Laértes, and tell him all these things, 
If peradventure he may devise any plan in his mind, 
And going out among the people may wail (the crime of those) who long 
To cut-off his and the offspring of the godlike Ulysses.” 
Her loved nurse Euryclea in turn addressed her : 
st Lady beloved, slay me indeed with the merciless sword, 
Or leave me in the house; but I will not conceal from thee a single (thing :) 
I knew it all: and I supplied him with whatever he ordered, : 
Bread and luscious wine ; and he exacted from me a great oath, 
Not to tell thee until the twelfth day had come, 
Or (till) thou thy self shouldst desire it, and hadst heard of his hastening-away, 
In order that thou mightest not by weeping mar the beauty of thy person. 
But do thou, having bathed thyself, put on clean vestments on thy body, 
Having-gone-up to the upper-chamber with thy attendant women, 
Pray to Minerva, the daughter of the Agis-bearing Jove : 
For she may be inclined to save him from death. 
Nor evilly-afflict an old man evilly-afflicted ; for methinks not 
That the race of Arcisius to the blessed gods are altogether 
Hateful,—but that somewhere shall survive, who may possess 
The lofty-roofed palaces, and far-lying rich lands.” 
Thus she spoke, and lulled her lamentation, and restrained her from weeping. 
And having washed-herself, and taken clean vestments for her person, 
She went up to an upper-room with her attendant women ; 
And in a basket placed a bread-offering, and prayed Minerva, 
“ Hear me, invincible one,—daughter of /Egis-bearing Jove, 
If at any time Ulysses fertile-in-expedieiits has in the palace to thee 
Burned the fat thighs either of ox or sheep, 
Call to mind these things for me, and save my beloved son, 
And repel the wooers (who are) wickedly overbearing.” 
Thus speaking, she wailed-aloud, and the goddess heard her prayer. 
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He shall elude the ambush. But 
what if he were to fall into it? An- 
tinous is fierce and strong—but hand 
to hand, Telemachus would hew 
him down, cleaving the head of the 
beautiful Scorner. Antinous takes 
with him twenty men—and Tele- 
machus has twenty; but are they 
armed? Most likely—but if not, 
they can use their oars. Telemachus 
has two spears in his hand—as Flax- 
man shews him landing on the Pylian 
shore—and he was not his father’s 
son if he left behind him his sword. 
“ Follow me—my lads—our cry is 
Ulysses ;” and leading the boarders, 
in three minutes he would have 
taken the Ambuscade. Not so willed 
Jove and the blue-eyed daughter of 
Jove. 

In her upper room lies the mourn- 
er. Food or wine she will have 
none—her waking-dreams are of 
murder. To what does Homer liken 
her? To a lion wounded by the 
hunters? No. But he likens her 
thoughts to the thoughts of a lion 
wounded by the hunters—and no 
other man that ever lived would 
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have done so, excepting Shak- 


speare. 


‘“ Numerous as are the lion’s thoughts 
who sees 

Not without fear, a multitude of toils 

Encircling him around.” 


People always -_ sound for 
some hours the night before they are 
hanged—dreaming either not at all 
—or of a reprieve—or of themselves 
on the scaffold asking for water. 
Penelope was doomed. to die—of 
grief for Telemachus. The sorrow 
of twenty years may be a profound, 
but it isa still sorrow, One’s life 
may not unpainfully float down it as 
on a gloomy but not roaring river— 
and there are gleams of beauty on 
its banks. So felt Penelope, sorrow- 
ing for Ulysses. But all at once she 
missed “my son—my son.” She 
then knew what is anguish; yet— 
her body—her senses—not her spirit 
—not herself—slept. Minerva saw 
her—the childless widow—for so 
Penelope was in her mind—soul— 
heart—and sent a comforter. 


There then did the blue-eyed Minerva devise another plan: 

She formed a representation, (which) in person resembled the lady 
Iphthimia,—daughter of the great-hearted Icarius : 

Her Eumelus, dwelling in a house in Phere, had married. 

Her did (Minerva) send to the house of the godlike Ulysses, 

If by any means Penelope, wailing and lamenting, 

She might restrain from weeping, and tearful mourning. 

And she entered her chamber by the bolt of the lock, 

And stood over her head, and addressed her in these words :— 

** Sleepest thou, Penelope, vexed in thy heart ? 

The gods who live in-ease permit thee not 

To weep, nor to be sorrowful,—since about to return is 

Your son: for to the gods he is sinless.” 

Her then answered the discreet Penelope, 

Most sweetly slumbering in the gates of dreams! - 

“ Why, sister, comest thou hither? by no means formerly indeed 
Wert-thou-wont-to-come, since thou dweilest in a house very remote ; 
And thou orderest me to stop from sorrowing and lamentations 
Numerous, which provoke me throughout my mind and my heart : 
(Me) who first lost my brave, lion-hearted husband, 

Adorned with every kind of virtue among the Greeks, 

(My) brave (lord) whose glory was wide throughout Hellas, and the midst 


of Argos. 


And now again hath my beloved son gone in a hollow ship, 
A child, neither acquainted with labours, nor commerce, 
On his account I the more lament, than on his (the father’s) : 
For him I tremble and fear, lest any thing suffer 
Should he among the people among whom he hath gone, or on the sea: 
For many enraged foes plot against him, 
Longing to slay him, before he come to his father-land.”’ 
Her the pale shade answering addressed : 
‘ Be-of-good-cheer, and not at all fear too much in thy mind: 
For such an attendant goes along with (him), as other 
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(Namely) Pallas Minerva: thee she pities in thy lamentations : 
And me hath she sent forward to tell thee so.” 
Her addressed the discreet Penelope : 
«‘ If thou art indeed a goddess, and hast heard the voice of a goddess, 
If so, come, tell to me with respect to that hapless one, 
If any where he live, and look on the light of the sun, 
Or if he be dead, and in the dwellings of Ades.” 
Her the pale shade answering addressed : 
* With respect to him I will not answer thee directly 
Whether he be alive, or dead: for it is a bad thing to answer the things 
that may-be-borne-away-by-the-wind. 
(The shade), thus having spoken through the lock of the door, withdrew 
Into a breath of wind: but from sleep roused-herself-up 
The daughter of Icarius, and her heart was delighted 
That a manifest dream had come upon her in the hours of midnight. 


Is this an Ipza of the First Four 
Books of the Odyssey? And would you 
wish them all away? If you would, 
then it would surely be by gently 
disengaging them from the Twenty, 
and giving them an asylum in some 
secret and sacred cell in your heart. 
But what to you would be the 
Twenty, were these four buried in 
dust! They would be much; for a 
deep human interest overflows one 
and all, among the wonderful and 
wild that seem to belong but to ima- 

tion’s sphere. You would sympa- 

ize with Ulysses longing for rugged 
Ithaca even in Ogygia’s enchanted 
isle; for home-sickness is the mala- 
dy of a noble heart, and conjugal 
affection its most endearing virtue. 
But on the first sight you now have 
of Ulysses weeping to the waves, you 
know, better far than he does, a 
thousand reasons in nature for his 
tears. The Muse has told you far 
more than Minerva told him—and 
all your love and admiration of his 
Penelope and his Telemachus—in- 
sensibly changed into a profound 
pity—are poured on the majestic 
mourner’s fread. Your heart burns 
within you to think that he will re- 
turn to that home, to redress, to vin- 
dicate, to avenge, and to enjoy. 


Here is “ the sea-mark of his ut- 
most sail.” Happiness enough here 
—by his presence made to emerge 
from misery—to compensate all the 
woes of the much-enduring man, and 
leave him deep in debt to Heaven. 
And do you grudge Telemachus 
his visit to Nestor and to Menelaus, 


* In life’s morning march, when his spirit 
is young ?” 


Joy tempers his grief—till it smiles 
—as sunshine will seek out and not 
suffer a flower to be sad in mists and 
storms. And how pure those courts 
of kings! The manners there how 
virtuous in their simplicity—the 
morning air how bright—and the 
evening air how still—in religious 
service duly done to the Gods! The 
whole life we see—-the whole life of 
which we hear—heroic ; and Poetry 
shedding over it, generally, a gentle 
lustre—sometimes, as in the narra- 
tion of the adventures of Menelaus 
by himself, a gloomy light that seems 
strangely to darken and illumine a 
hardjy human world. 

You have been made to feel that 
Penelope is worthy of the love of 
Ulysses—and you long for the Rea- 
LIZATION OF HER DREAM. 
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Att history is but a romance un- 
less it act as an example. The mise- 
ries of the fathers are for the warn- 
ing of the children; and the ruin of 
the man or the nation which will take 
no lesson from experience’ will only 
be more sudden, fatal, and return- 
less, than that which has already 
given the disregarded moral of the 
grave. Is there no appeal to the 
wisdom of England, in the evidence 
that the French monarchy perished 
solely by party? In a time of pro- 
found peace, in a general flourishing 
of every resource and every class of 
the kingdom, with a remarkable ab- 
sence of public burdens, with no 
financial difficulties but those which 
the opulence of the nation could have 
thrown off, as dewdrops from the 
lion’s mane,—with an unbroken mili- 
tary and naval force,—with a popula- 
tion exceeding in activity, dexterity, 
and general acquirement, all others 
in Europe, scarcely excepting even 
our own; France, possessing every 
material of foreign and domestic 

ower, the chief monarchy of the 

ontinent, fell into sudden ruin. As 
if the ground had been hollowed un- 
der her throne, the throne went 
down at the instant, and disappeared 
from the eyes of Europe. As if some 
sudden decree of Heaven had com- 
missioned the sword against all that 
retained the impress of birth, ho- 
nour, and learning in the land, all was 
cut away even with the surface. It 
is remarkable that all the great ha- 
bitual agencies of public destruction 
were kept aloof. Pestilence, famine, 
and war, were chained up; the ruin 
was left to be wrought by party, and 
from whatever source the commis- 
sion came, whether from the wrath 
of Providence, or the malignity of 
the enemy alike of Heaven and man, 
it was found fully equal to do the 
work of themall. The leading prin- 
ciple of this party was selfishness, 
and the leading pretext a zeal for 
the populace. Thesystem consisted 
of nothing but a reversal of all the 
maxims of human experience, for the 
purpose of a reversal of the whole 
order of human society. Its chiefs, 
personally contemptuous of morals, 


avowed themselves the champions of 
rights. Abasing all the privileges be- 
longing to centuries of public service, 
of opulence,and high heredits ry recol- 
lections, they exalted meanness, po- 
verty, and ignorance; exclaimin 
against the luxury, feebleness, cal 
prodigality of the first ranks of the 
state, they pampered the vices, the 
indolence, and the rapine of the 
multitude; offering an ostentatious 
homage to the law, they stimulated 
the people to its open violation; pro- 
claiming themselves the heralds of a 
new triumph of peace, they covered 
the way to its temple with corpses. 
It is cheering to the sacred sense of 
justice to know that this labour had 
its reward ; that the hypocrites felt 
the heaviest vengeance of their own 
delusions; that, after years employed 
in laying the mine under the monar- 
chy of France, the moment in which 
they applied the match was the mo- 
ment of their own extinction; that 
the blast which tore up the founda- 
tions of society, shattered themselves 
into dust and ashes, and left of their 
ambition but an ignominious and 
abhorred name. 

Hypocrisy is of all vices the most 
hateful to man; because it combines 
the malice of guilt with the meanness 
of deception. Of all vices it is the 
most dangerous; because its whole 
machinery is constructed on treach- 
ery through the means of confidence, 
on compounding virtue with vice, on 
making the noblest qualities of our 
nature minister to the most profligate 

urposes of our ruin, It erects a 
alse light where it declares a bea- 
con, and destroys by the very instru- 
ment blazoned as a security. The 
French Revolution was the supreme 
work of hypocrisy. All its leaders 
were low and licentious slaves, of 
the basest propensities nurtured by 
the most criminal habits. We can 
detect in them nothing, to this hour, 
that belongs even to the higher fail- 
ings of our nature,—not even a gene- 
rous self-delusion, not even @ wan- 
dering enthusiasm for the good of 
man, not even the erroneous ardour 
which wigs have rashly tasted of 
the tree of knowledge, and thought- 
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lessly incurred death; they had no- 

ing of the common mixture of 
honest intention and frail perfor- 
mance. They were the tempter, not 
the tempted ; they were stern, sub- 
tle, and vindictive destroyers, for the 
sake of selfish possession, and sel- 
fish revenge. The Revolutionary 
faction were not glowing zealots, 
whose political wisdom was obscu- 
red by the blaze of their own imagi- 
nations. Zealots undoubtedly they 
were, but it was by a frenzy of 
power and possession which incapa- 
citated them from seeing the ruin 
into which they were plunging them- 
selves. They saw clearly the ruininto 
which they were plunging their fel- 
low-men. There they were cool cal- 
culators. Two hundred thousand 
heads must fall, said Marat, before 
France will be fit to acknowledge the 
Jacobin club as its sovereigns; and 
the calculation was carried into effect, 
with the most unswerving adherence 
to the great Jacobin law of massacre. 
As the Revolution advanced, its doc- 
trines grew more undisguised ; the 
sapicley of its speed swept back its 
robe, and shewed the naked dagger 
hung to its bosom. Every additional 
step in the furious chase in which it 
hunted down the hope and the 
honour of France, cast away some 
remnant of that specious covering in 
which it had performed its early 
mockeries of public virtue; until, at 
last, it held on its career, the open 
despiser of all attempts at the pallia- 
tion of its gigantic iniquity —the 
assertor of the right to tyrannize, of 
finance by universal plunder, and of 
public regeneration by the sword 
and the scaffold. 

Burke saw this aspect of the fac- 
tion even before it had altogether 
flung away its disguise. While among 
us, all the enthusiasts of politica 
change at any price, were ready to 
throw themselves at its feet, and all 
the om wa for place were pro- 
os ta present deity, he saw 
the native ferocity and malice of the 
Jacobin, and denounced the common 
conspirator against all laws human 
and divine. “In your legislature,” 
said he to France, “a majority, some- 
times real, sometimes pretended, 
compels a captive King to issue, as 
royal edicts, the polluted nonsense 
of their licentious and giddy coffee- 
houses, It is notorious, that all their 
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are debated. It is beyond doubt, 
that under the terrors of the lamp- 
post and the bayonet, and of the 
torch to their houses, your legislature 
are obliged to adopt all the crude 
and despotic measures suggested by 
clubs composed of a monstrous 
medley of all conditions, tongues, 
and nations. Among those are to be 
found persons, in comparison with 
whom Catiline would be thought 
scrupulous, and Cethegus a man of 
moderation. Nor is it in those clubs 
alone that the public measures are 
deformed into monsters. They un- 
dergo a previous distortion in aca- 
demies, intended as so many semi- 
naries for those clubs, which are set 
up in all places of public resort. In 
those meetings of all sorts, every 
counsel, in proportion as it is daring 
and violent and perfidious, is taken 
for the mark of superior genius, 
Humanity and compassion are ridi- 
culed as the fruits of superstition 
andignorance. Tenderness to indi- 
viduals is considered as treason to 
the constitution. Liberty is to be al- 
ways estimated perfect in proportion 
as property is rendered insecure. 
Amid assassination, massacre, and 
confiscation, perpetrated or medita- 
ted, they are forming plans for the 
good order of future society. Em- 
bracing in their arms the carcasses of 
the basest criminals, and promoting 
their relations on the title of their 
offences, they drive hundreds of vir- 
tuous persons to the same end, by 
forcing them to subsist by beggary 
or by crime.” 

The farce of deliberation was still 
carried on by the National Assem- 
bly, but it had become the notorious 
tool of the mob. Like all represen- 
tative bodies which assume a power 
beyond right, the National Assem- 
bly, in attempting to make the throne 
its vassal, had called in a third estate, 
which made itself a slave. The fe- 
rocious auxiliary instantly domineer- 
ed over its perfidious summoner; 
and from that hour the representa- 
tive body of France was the repre- 
sentative of nothing but the brute 
will of the populace. The conse- 
quence has fol owed the crime in 
every land; and the ambition that 
begins by conspiracy, has always 
been scourged by its own instru- 
ments, “The Assembly,” says Burke, 
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“acts before the multitude the farce 
of deliberation with as little decency 
as liberty. They act like the come- 
dians of a fair before a riotous au- 
dience. They act amid the tumul- 
tuous cries of a mixed mob of fero- 
cious men and of women lost toshame; 
who, according to their insolent fan- 
cies, direct, control, applaud, explode 
them, and sometimes mix and take 
their seats among them—domineer- 
ing over them with a strange mix- 
ture of servile petulance and pre- 
sumptuous authority. As they have 
inverted all things, the gallery is in 
place of the house. This Assembly, 
‘ which overthrows Kings and king- 
doms, has not even the pe goad 
of a legislative body—‘ nec color im- 
perii, nec frons ulla senatis.’ They 
have a power given to them, like 
that of the evil principle, to subvert 
and destroy, but none to construct, 
except such machines as may be fit- 
ted for further subversion and fur- 
ther destruction.” 

The philosophers of France, the 
Baillys, Lavoisiers, and Buffons, 
have been charged with the crimes 
of the Revolution. That they were 
guilty to the full extent of their 
power, was unquestionable—that 
they sedulously unhinged the national 
respect for religion—that they gave 
the sanction of their names to at- 
tacks on morals—and that some of 
the leading individuals of French 
science exhibited in their habits the 
profligacy of their principles, are 
facts which sink their memory in a 
grave of eternal shame. But the true 
work of overthrow claims other 
hands. We must not be unjust to 
the superior claims of homicide. 
The feeble speculators of the closet 
must be content with having pointed 
out the road to ruin. It was the race 
of bitter and ambitious barristers— 
the obscure pleaders in the obscure 
courts—the reptile family of litigi- 
ousness, that poured into the path, 
and corrupted the hopes of liberty. 
In France, the higher employments 
of the law alone conferred public 
distinction. All ranks beneath were 
alike crowded and contemptible. 
Fifty thousand village attorneys, 
meagre sinecurists, small depend- 
ents upon petty offices, and pertina- 
cious holders of petty distinctions, 
were an unequalled machinery for 
the uses of faction. The lawyers of 
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the parliaments were the great de- 
positaries of discontent. The genius 
of the Gascon, hot, ostentatious, and 
self-sufficient, gave the precedence 
in clamour to the South; and the Gi- 
rondists amply asserted their right to 
take the lead where the prize was to 
be public confusion, and the contest 
was to be a competitorship of every 
weakness and every crime of human 
nature. That faction, composed al- 
most wholly of the lawyers of the 
South, rapidly perished. It realized 
power only to the point of national 
undoing, and having given the world 
the lesson of utter incompetency, 
died, to shew that the passions may 
from time to time perform the work 
of the virtues—that the popular axe 
may be the instrument of a moral, of 
which the populace never dreamed 
—and that the blood of the man of 
blood may be exacted as scrupulously 
by the blind ferocity of vice, as by 
the clearsighted wrath of divine re- 
tribution. The fate of those traitors 
is the triumph of human feeling. We 
may turn away with mere scorn from 
the sufferings of the savage rabble 
who trampled down each other in the 
general rush to the royal spoil, but 
we cannot withdraw our eyes from 
the delight of seeing perfidy torced to 
feel that there is justice on the earth. 
We almost rejoice to see the dee 

ening terrors of that specious vil- 
lany which betrayed with a kiss— 
we leave the common murderers to 
be crushed undistinguished by the 
high hand of retribution; but we in- 
stinctively love to follow every pang 
of Judas—to see the whole course 
of penalty, the bitter disappointment, 
the helpless remorse, the cureless 
despair, until the hour when he anti- 
cipates the law of human abhorrence, 
and falls headlong. We have no such 
speculation in the graves of the Dan- 
tons and Heberts, and their associate 
revellers in slaughter. We see their 
ravages as we should those of a troop 
of tigers; and when they are de- 
stroyed, think neither more nor less 
of their destruction than of that of a 
troop of tigers. But the smiling and 
bowing betrayers, the orators of hu- 
manity, the solemn devotees of prin- 
ciple, the pompous Vergniauds, and 
immaculate Rolands, the pure priests - 
of the Constitutional Altar, where 
they led their unhappy King only to 
stab him, in the act of clinging te 
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the hem of his robe—these are due 
to posterity as examples of the low- 
est baseness of the human heart; 
and the record of their punishment 
deserves to be one of the most inde- 
lible pages of the history of Revolu- 
tion. It becomes especially import- 
ant that those men should not be 
consigned tothe obscure infamy earn- 
ed by their mediocrity of mind. It 
is of this class that all true political 
hazard springs. No revolution was 
ever effected by the mere brute force 
of the multitude. No Revolutionist, 
who began by the display of violence, 
ever succeeded. All men’s fears are 
awakened by the roar of rapine sud- 
denly let loose through the commu- 
nity. The most sluggish are roused 
into courage and activity, when they 
find the conflagration rolling round 
their own roofs. If they are once 
startled, they are secure. They spring 
from their beds,and extinguish the in- 
cendiarism and the incendiaries toge- 
ther. The men made for public ruin 
proceed in other ways. They are 
the abhorrers of all violence. They 
are the mere solicitors for a small 
portion of that general justice which 
is due toall beings bearing the shape 
of mankind. They limit their plead- 
ings, too, rather by what they can 
hope to obtain from the compassion 
of the higher ranks, than by any re- 
ference to the natural claims of mem- 
bers of the same common family of 
freemen. Having thus made the first 
step, the advocate grows bolder; he 
now discovers grievances, harangues 
on claims, and insists upon rights. 
Still there is nothing more than im- 
portunity—no menace—no display 
of the ruffian visage—no railing 
against authority—no ebullition of 
that hot malignity which is swelling 
round the villain heart. Pamphlets, 
speeches, and sarcasms, are the light 
weapons, the feeble missile shower, 
that cover the march of the main 
body. The bearers of the pike and 
the hatchet are not far behind, but 
they are kept out of sight—the sig- 
nal at last is made—the advocate has 
become the threatener—the entreaty 
for justice has been raised into a de- 
mand for submission—the equality 
of privileges is now spurned for the 
robbery and exile of the higher ranks 
—the old constitution is no longer to 
crown all the hopes of patriotism by 
its revival—it is to be swept away as 
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an encumbrance, for the building of 
a new—society is to be subverted, 
that purification may be complete. 
The early morals of the State are to 
be expunged from this proud tablet 
which records the regeneration of 
the land. The new banner which 
floats in front of the new army of 
freedom, is to disdain all the heredi- 
tary armorial bearings; its blazonry 
is to be wrought in the popular loom, 
tinctured by the blood of the noble. 
Its image and superscription is tobe 
of neither King nor law, but of the 
new sovereignty of the streets. Con- 
fiscation is to be thenceforth the re- 
venue, massacre the law, and the 
holy right of insurrection the prero- 
gative of the sacred empire of liber- 


ty. 

* England this process was fully 
begun. The clubs of 1793 were as 
active within the British Islands as on 
the mainland of France. Their mus- 
ter-rolls were already swelling with 
all the profligate, the idle, and the 
envenomed of the community. Ire- 
land, which seems sealed for eternal 
discontent, had her 108,000 sons of 
freedom! marshalled, and waitin 

only for the sound of the pastora. 
horn from the Alecto of France. The 
pamphleteer and the haranguer had 
done their work, and the civil war 
was armed in procinct. In another 
year, perhaps in another month, it 
would have broken out in one vast 
burst of havoc and dismay. The 
time was pregnant with the fates 
of mankind. But England was not 
yet to perish; her destinies were 
not to be accomplished by the hands 
of hypocrites, with virtue on their 
lips, and the venom of blasted ambi- 
tion in their hearts. If she was to 
fall, it was not by the weapon of 
slaves and culprits, too mean for her 
hostility. She was not to fall in the 
hour of popular festival, by an arrow 
in the heel. The generous resolu- 
tion to rescue Europe saved her 
from domestic ruin. As she rushed 
forward to throw her shield over 
the fainting sovereignties of the Con- 
tinent, she left the whole tribe of her 
assassins behind. At every step she 
enlarged her distance from revolt, 
until it found itself exposed in the 
centre of the nation; and, until, with- 
out an object and without an ally, its 
clamours drowned in the triumphant 
voice of the country, and its strength 
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extinguished in the countless levy of 
the empire, it was glad to shrink 
from the public eye, and expire in 
the obscurity in which it was born. 

One strong and unfailing ¢est of 
Jacobinism in all Jands, is its vulga- 
rity of soul. “ Nothing,” says Burke, 
‘is more certain, than that our man- 
ners, our civilisation, and all the 
good things which are connected 
with manners and with civilisation, 
have, in this European world of ours, 
for ages depended upon two princi- 
ples; and were, indeed, the result 
of both combined, the spirit of a gen- 
tleman and the spirit of religion. The 
nobility and the clergy, the one by 
patronage, the other by profession, 
kept — in existence, even in 
the midst of arms and confusions, 
and while Governments were rather 
in their causes than formed. Learn- 
ing paid back what it received, to 
nobility and the priesthood; and 
paid it with usury, by enlarging their 
ideas and by furnishing their minds. 
Happy, if learning, not debauched 
by ambition, had been satisfied to 
continue the instructor, and not 
aspired to be the master! Along 
with its natural protectors and guar- 
dians, learning will be cast into the 
mire, and trodden down under the 
hoofs of a swinish multitude.” 

In this passage the powerful saga- 
city of the writer had actually pre- 
dicted the fates of the literary vic- 
tims, headed by Bailly and Condor- 
cet, both vehement worshippers of 
the Parisian rabble, and both de- 
stroyed by popular cruelty, within 
three years;—Bailly guillotined in 
the midst of every accumulation of 
public insult, and Condorcet driven 
from the haunts of man, proscribed, 
and dying of actual famine. Still the 
period of the true democracy had 
not arrived; and Burke was yet to 
see the rise of a generation to whose 
fierce activity, despotic designs, and 
unsated love of blood, the crimes 
of the mere philosophers were as 
venial, as their characters were 
feeble, cold, and solitary. Yet the 
career of those two men is worth 
remembering ; if it can hold out a 
warning to the grave coxcombry 
among ourselves, that, under the af- 
fectation of universal science, is pal- 
pable intriguing for political power. 
Let those me imitators of the 
French philosophers in science, learn 
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to dread their fate in legislation, 
shrink from the attempt to ride into 
Parliament on the shoulders of our 
manufacturers by paltry flatteries of 
their handicraft; and, taught by the 
scorn which clings on the memories 
of those miserable dupes of corrupt- 
ed principle and turgid vanity, for- 
swear an ambition, yet only ridicu- 
lous, though sure to become at once 
hazardous to themselves and con- 
temptible to the world. 

Bailly was born in Paris about 
the middle of the last century; an 
era when France, relieved from the 
wars of Louis XIV., had be to 
devote herself to the arts. His first 
pursuit was painting, his next poetry, 
his third science. ithout possess- 
ing the powers that confer originali- 
ty, he was remarkable for a plasti- 
city of mind, which qualified him 
for various and vigorous attainment. 
The abstract sciences had become the 
way to fame; and when La Caille 
had acquired a reputation, Bailly 
might be secure of eminence. He 
now published a succession of papers 
on astronomy, fought his way up the 
national road to distinction, and con- 
summated his career by being cho- 
sen, in 1770, a member of the Aca- 
demy, the very summit of French 
literary ambition. The Brahminical 
astronomy, ridiculously overrated 
by infidelity in France, as an anta- 
gonist to the Mosaic history of the 
origin and age of the world, had 
grown into a popular topic. It was 
adopted by Bailly; from this point 
his researches led him to enquire 
into the nature of astronomical 
knowledge among the ancients ; and 
in the ten years from 1775, he pro- 
duced his three histories, of Ancient 
Astronomy, Modern Astronomy from 
the time. of the school of Egypt, and 
Oriental Astronomy. Those works 
made him popular with the large 
class who love amusing knowledge. 
Anecdote, romantic speculation, and 
shewy theory, made Bailly the 
theme of the Parisian salons. He 
was now chosen a member of the 
Academy of Belles Lettres. And 
from that hour he began the career 
of his ruin! 

Lively, unprincipled, and vain, he’ 
saw in the new politics of France an 
opening to new distinction. With 
the habitual ingratitude of French 
philosophy, he deserted the Govern- 
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ment which had raised him to wealth 
by the munificence of its institu- 
tions, and threw himself into the 
full chase of popular applause. 
His intelligence and activity soon 
attracted notice, and entering the 
States-General as a simple repre- 
sentative of the tiers état, he sat 
as President of the first National As- 
sembly. The fate of the monarchy 
was already decided, and Bailly 
made himself conspicuous, by the 
first blow to the prerogative, in his 
refusal to submit to the royal order 
for the dissolution of the Assembly, 
in the well-known words of the oath, 
“ never to separate, until they had 
obtained a free constitution.” He 
had now achieved the height of de- 
mocratic renown, and received a 
fatal proof of popular confidence in 
his appointment to the Mayoralty of 
Paris, on the eventful 14th of July, 
1789, the day of the capture of the 
Bastile. But he had now entered on 
a pursuit in which every step is 
downward. The champion of De- 
mocracy must always either keep in 
front, or be trampled down. The 
first attempt of Bailly to check the 
riot of the populace was his over- 
throw. He had ordered the soldiery 
to fire on the Revolutionary mob in 
the Champ de Mars. The wrath of 
the multitude was boundless, at this 
disappointment of robbery and mas- 
sacre. Bailly, terrified at the aspect 
of public vengeance, shrank from 
office, retired into his study, and 

rofessed himself sick of ambition. 

ut he was not thus to evade the 
ruin which he and his tribe of traitors 
had brought upon the throne. The 
blood of his King was on the head 
of every Girondist. Bailly was 
dragged from his seclusion by Robes- 
pierre, and in November, 1793, the 
regicide philosopher was put to 
death, amid the shouts of the rabble 
that he had inflamed, that he had 
panegyrized, and that he had plunged 
into a sea of blood, profanation, and 
treason. His last hours were wretch- 
edness itself. The weather was 
dreadfully cold, yet Bailly, accus- 
tomed to luxurious life, and nearly 
sixty, was conveyed in an open cart 
through the streets of the metropo- 
lis where he had once usurped the 
authority of his King, and surround- 
ed by the execrations of the multi- 
tude who had once followed his 
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steps with huzzas. When, after a 
long detour, he at length reached the 
place where he was to die, either 
some Official delay, or some contri- 
vance of official malignity, kept him 
standing on the scaffold for three 
hours, in the midst of a bitter No- 
vember tempest of sleet and rain. 
“ Aha! vous tremblez, Bailly,’ was 
the taunt of the circle of ruffians 
round him, who saw the shuddering 
of the half-naked old man, “ C’est 
le froid, mon ami,” was his only 
answer. But his pain was at last 
brought to a conclusion. He was 
flung under the hatchet of the guil- 
lotine, and with the roar of twenty 
thousand of his fellow-traitors in his 
ears, yelling A bas les traitres! he 
closed a life of spurious ambition. 
Condorcet was a victim of a higher 
order in all senses of the word,—a 
man of noble birth, of large attain- 
ments, and of distinguished science. 
About ten years younger than Bail- 
ly, his rank introduced him more 
rapidly into the leading circles of 
Parisian literature. He became the 
intimate of Voltaire and the shewy 
crowd of infidelity. But his own 
powers substantiated all his claims 
to scientific distinction. And France 
was astonished to see a Marquis, at 
the age of twenty-two, producing 
treatises on some of the sublimest 
subjects of analysis. The public 
honours of science naturally fol- 
lowed, and the Marquis of Con- 
dorcet was made a member of the 
Academy of Sciences at twénty-six. 
His unusual combination of elo- 
quence with abstract knowledge, 
added to his distinctions the Secre- 
tarysbip of the French Academy, on 
the death of D’Alembert. The pro- 
fligate principles of all French so- 
ciety had prepared every man for 
the Revolution. All virtue begins at 
the fireside, and the altar. Con- 
dorcet followed the Revolution in its 
fiery speed over the ruins of the 
State, and was consumed by the 
sparks flung from its wheels. He 
published a journal filled with trea- 
son. He realized the treasons of his 
journal by entering into the Jacobin 
Club. Too malignant to suffer 
royalty to perish without a wound 
from his hand, yet too feeble to 
strike the mortal blow himself, he 
took shelter alternately behind the 
ranks of the Jacobins and the Bris- 
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sotins,and did the work of both with- 
out securing the protection of either. 
But even this contemptible dex- 
terity could not save him. He had 
sat in judgment on his King, and he 
was to share in the retribution of 
that murder. Of all the crimes of 
individuals or public bodies within 
history, the death of the uabenpy 
Louis was perhaps the most rapidly, 
the most condignly, and the most 
naturally avenged on his destroyers. 
Of the majority of 361 who voted 
for regicide, scarcely one escaped 
the direct punishment of this atro- 
cious crime. Many were exiled, 
many died in utter beggary in 
France, many died by the same axe 
which had drunk the royal blood. 
Scarcely one survived within a few 
years. The Legislature stained 
with that blood was suddenly ex- 
tinguished. France, the guilty par- 
ticipator, was scourged by the per- 
petual infliction of every calamity 
that can smite a perjured people ; 
a civil war that cost a million of 
lives, a foreign war that cost three 
millions, twenty years of conscrip- 
tion, finished by the ruin of her ve- 
teran army of 500,000 men, the in- 
roads of all the armies of Europe 
over her provinces, the double cap- 
ture of her capital, the ruin of her 
martial glory, and the utter disman- 
tling of her empire. She had bound 
herself to the demon by a compact 
of slaughter, and while she could 
supply the tribute from the veins of 
Europe, the compact was good ; she 
revelled in victory and possession, 
that seemed to be achieved by 
means above the power of man; but 
when she could betray no more, the 
compact recoiled upon the necro- 
mancer. The evil principle by 
which she had been borne along in 
the glare of unaccountable triumphs 
must be paid by her own sacrifice, 
and the Jacobin Empire was the last 
price of the Jacobin spell. 
Condorcet had outlived the Bris- 
sotins, but he was not forgotten by 
the bolder traitors. In 1793 he was 
pursued by the general vengeance 
that swept the ranks of French fac- 
tion, in the shape of Robespierre; 
himself to fill an abhorred grave the 
moment this task was done. The 
wretched Ex-noble hid himself in 
Paris for nine months, a period of 
protracted terror much worse than 
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the brief pang of the scaffold. At 
length he fled to the country, in the ~* 
hope of finding refuge in the house 
of a friend at Montronge. This 
friend happened to be absent, and 
the pene dreading: to discover 
himself to the neighbourhood, wan- 
dered into the adjoining thickets, 
where he lay for two nights, perish- 
ing of cold and hunger. | At length, 
compelled by intolerable suffering, 
he ventured to apply for food at the 
door of a little inn; there he was re- 
cognised as the delinquent named in 
the decree of arrest, seized, and 
thrown into the village dungeon, to 
be conveyed next day to Paris. 
Next morning he was found lying on 
the floor, dead. As he continually 
carried — with him, he was 
supposed to have died by his own 
hand! Thus miserably perished, in 
the vigour of life and understand. 
ing, (for he was but fifty-one,) 
a man of the most accomplished 
intellect, and possessing every ad- 
vantage of rank, fortune, and fame. 
But he wanted a higher advantage 
still, honesty of heart. He bad sa- 
crificed loyalty to popular applause, 
ersonal honour to ambition, and the 
force, grandeur, and truth of religious 
principle, to the vanity of being the 
most dexterous scoffer in the halls 
of philosophic infidelity. Grafting 
irreligion on personal profligacy, 
and rebellion on both, his death 
was the natural produce. Living 
an Atheist and a traitor, he finished 
his course in despair and suicide. 
Burke’s prediction of the fall of 
the philosophes by the hands which 
they had armed, was fully realized. 
Still there is a distinction to be 
taken. His phrase was Learning. It 
would have been more exactly 
Science. Of all the cultivated na- 
tions, France in all periods has been 
the most destitute of that knowledge 
which is to be drawn frow the trea- 
suries of ancient wisdom. She has 
been among the most expert in 
science. he distinction arises 
largely from the peculiar tempera- 
ment of the national mind. From 
ancient learning man gains wisdom, 
from modern science he gains know- 
ledge. The labour, the grave reli- 
ance on the maxims wrought by 
ages of trial, the acknowledgment 
that they may be indebted for truth 
to the dead, the homage to the 
c 
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mighty minds of Greece and Rome, 
are feelings alien to the character 
of the nation. They have no resting- 
place in its quick elasticity, its vivid 
self-sufficiency, and its thirst of all 
that is novel, brilliant, and produc- 
tive.of instant applause. But all 
those qualities are the wings of 
science. In its wide and captivatin 
pursuits, the man of France foun 
the natural region for his volatile 
and eager ambition. All cultivators 
of the higher sciences know that 
there is a charm in their investiga- 
tion all but irresistible; perpetual 
variety, perpetual novelty, an unli- 
mited capability of attainment; and 
all those followed by the most anima- 
ted and immediate popular celebrity. 
Astronomy, mechanics, and physi- 
ology, were adopted by French ge- 
nius with the most unrelaxing ar- 
dour. Men of the highest rank 
rushed into this arena. War no 
longer offered a vent for the na- 
tional effervescence; the subtleties of 
scientific speculation supplied its 
place, and in that boundless element 
the national faculties might expand 
and expatiate for ever. 

Burke’s phrase of the “ Swinish” 
multitude gave memorable offence ; 
popular wrath was denounced in 
every form against the insult to the 
decorums of the mob. To have 
characterised the Revolutionists as 
atheists and regicides; was but a 
species of involuntary applause, but 
to depict their rudeness as savage, 
and their ignorance as brutish, was 
high treason to the majesty of Sans- 
culottism in all lands. Their in- 
dignation scorned to make allow- 
ance for metaphor to the great 
master of metaphor, or for the ar- 
dour of argument to an orator plead- 
ing the greatest cause that ever came 
before the judgment of man. The 
culprit — was branded by every 
mark of rabble and resentment; and 
pamphlets, ballads, and toasts, were 
hurled on the head of the sage, who 
had only proclaimed a truth ac- 
knowledged by every rational un- 
derstanding, and fatally confirmed 
by the popular conduct of France, 
before the ink that wrote it down 
was dry. Happy for the Revolu- 
tionists, if they had been responsible 
for no more than the faculties of 
swine! Still happier for them, if the 
rebellious “ Legion” had not en- 
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tered into their hearts, and hurried 
them down to perish in the troubled 
waters of conspiracy and murder! 
The commencement of the attack 
on the throne had been a general 
assault on the Church Establishment 
of France. But the assailants of that 
Church were not inflamed by zeal 
for the suppression of its errors; 
their object was the seizure of its 
property. The deepest covering that 
the most antiquated superstition had 
ever thrown over truth might have 
lain on it for ever, if nothing but a 
truth was to be vindicated. The 
French assertors of the right of over- 
throw had other purposes than clear- 
ing the great religious fabric of its 
decay and dust, the bats and moles, 
that flitted or burrowed within its 
precincts. They were indignant— 
not at its impurities, but at its pos- 
sessions; not at the rites of its altars, 
but at the gold and silver that still 
glittered there, beyond the reach of 
their infidel rapacity. The first act 
of the National Assembly—thatguilty 
fount of all the crimes and misfor- 
tunes of France, ten thousand times 
more culpable in its hypocrisy than 
the Decemvirate, with Robespierre 
in the fury of open carnage—was the 
ruin of the Church. e of this 
country cannot feel the zeal of ad- 
vocates for the great champion of the 
Papacy ; but it moves the scorn and 
abhorrence of all men with hearts in 
their bosoms, to see the ostentatious 
havoc, the rivalry of destruction, 
with which that smiling and bowing 
Assembly made its first claim on the 
reprobation of posterity, in its trea- 
son to the Church of France. We 
have those in this country who are 
longing only to adopt their model. 
But whether feeble guardianship 
shall betray, or pretended exigency 
shall plunder, or popular ferocity 
shall subvert, the miseries of revo- 
lutionized France will be sport to 
the miseries of undone England. 
The bed on which the great criminal 
of the eighteenth century was flung 
will be a bed of dalliance, to the bed 
of flame, in which the great criminal 
of the nineteenth will leave her ashes 
as a warning to the world. To this 
fierce faction in England, Burke ad- 
dressed his most powerful wisdom. 
* Our whole constitution,” said 
he, “ has been formed under the 
auspices, and has been confirmed by 
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the sanctions, of Religion. The 
whole has emanated from the sim- 
plicity of our national character, and 
from a sort of native plainness and 
directness of understanding, which 
has for a long time characterised 
those men who have successively 
obtained authority among us. This 
disposition still remains, at least in 
the ne body of the people. 

* We know, and what is better, 
we feel, that religion is the basis of 
civil society, and the source of all 

ood and of all comfort. In Eng- 
and, we are so convinced of this, 
that there is no rust of superstition, 
with which the accumulated absurdi- 
ty of the human mind might have 
crusted it over in the course of ages, 
that ninety-nine in a hundred of the 
people of England would not prefer 
to impiety. We shall never be such 
fools, as to call in an enemy to the 
substance of any system, to remove 
its corruptions, to supply its defects, 
or to perfect its construction. If 
our religious tenets should ever want 
a further elucidation, we shall not 
call on Atheism to explain them. 
We shall not light our 'l'emple from 
that unhallowed fire. It will be il- 
lumined with other lights ; it will be 
perfumed with other incense, than 
the infectious stuff which is import- 
ed by the —— of adulterated 
metaphysics. our Ecclesiastical 
Establishment should want a revi- 
sion, it is not avarice or rapacity, 
public or private, that we shall em- 
ploy for the audit or application of 
its consecrated revenue.” 

From those general statements, he 

ses to the condition of French 
cclesiastical polity. ‘‘ We know, 
and it is our pride to know, that 
man, by his constitution, is a reli- 
gious animal ; that Atheism is against, 
not only our reason, but our instincts, 
and that it cannot continue long ; 
but if, in the moment of riot, and in 
a drunken delirium from the hot 
spirit drawn out of the alembic of 
ell, which in France is now so fu- 
riously boiling, we should uncover 
our nakedness, by throwing off that 
Christian religion, which has hither- 
to been our boast and comfort, and 
one great source of civilisation among 
us, and among many other nations, 
we are apprehensive (being well 
aware that the mind will net endure 
a void) that some uncouth, perni- 
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cious, and degrading superstition 
might take pints of it.” ate 
t is no more than a just tribute to 
the sagacity of the great writer, or 
rather a homage to the protective 
wisdom of Heaven, speaking by the 
lips of political inspiration, that both 
those consequences strictly followed 
the public subversion of Christianity 
in France. All Europe saw with 
astonishment the nation, who had 
refused the religion of the Scriptures, 
instantly shaping a religion of their 
own; inventing a burlesque com- 
pound of romance, fable, and meta- 
hat for their creed; and esta 
lishing a worship half borrowed 
from Paganism, and half from the 
opera. But the extravagance of pub- 
lic folly was incomplete, and the 
pollution unworthy of Atheism, un- 
til Paris saw a public harlot placed 
upon the altar ! and the whole legis- 
lature actually bowing down with 
the most solemn formalities of wor- 
ship to this living emblem of impu- 
rity. Burke’s declaration of the ins 
compatibility of Atheism with the 
public understanding was realized 
with almost equal speed. Even so 
early as 1798, and even from the lips 
of Robespierre, the confession was 
wrung, that the belief in a God was 
essential. While this consummate 
criminal, this demoniac of the Revo- 
lution, was decreeing, in the spirit of 
Paganism, a succession of days of 
worship, or fétes, to Justice, Modes- 
ty, Truth, Friendship, and other 
poetic idolisms of his new Pantheon, 
he pronounced a discourse in the 
Convention on the necessity of ac- 
knowledging a God. “ The idea of 
a Supreme Being,” he exclaimed, 
“ and of the immortality of the soul, 
is a continual call to justice. It is 
therefore a social and republican 
principle. Who has authorized you 
to declare that a Deity does not’ 
exist ? Oh, you who support so arid 
a doctrine, what advantage do you 
expect to derive from the ee 
that a blind fatality regulates the 
affairs of men, and that the soul is 
nothing but a breath of air impelled 
towards the tomb? Will the idea of 
nonentity inspire man with more 
elevated sentiments than that of im- 
mortality ? Will it awaken more fe- 
spect for others or himself; more 


courage to resist tyranny, or 
eat. 


contempt for pleasure or 
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You, who regret a virtuous friend, 
can you endure the thought that his 
noblest part has not escaped disso- 
lution? You who weep over the re- 
mains of a child or a wife, are you 
consoled by the thought that a hand- 
ful of dust is all that remains of the 
beloved object? You, the unfortu- 
nate, who expire under the stroke of 
the assassin, is not your last voice 
raised to appeal to the justice of the 
Most High? Innocence on the scaf- 
fold, yon by such thoughts, 
makes the tyrant turn pale en his 
triumphal car. Could such an as- 
cendant be felt, if the tomb levelled 
alike the oppressor and his victim ?” 
How much does this acknowledge- 
ment, which came only from the lip, 
remind us of the self-condemnin 
confessions of the enemies of Go 
and man in earlier times! We might 
almost think that we saw the false 
prophet who was summoned to curse 
the righteous cause, constrained to 
bless ; or one of those sons of irre- 
parable ruin, whose knowledge only 
increases their crime and their mi- 
sery, who “ believe and tremble.” 
Burke pursues the argument for 
an authorized, legal form of worship, 
as indispensable to the uses and dig- 
nity of religion. “ Instead of quar- 
relling with establishments, as some 
do, he have made a philosophy and 
a religion of their hostility to such 
institutions, we cleave closely to 
them. We are resolved to keep an 
established Church, an established 
Monarchy, an established Aristocra- 
cy, and an established Democracy, 
each in the degree it exists, and in 
no greater. I speak of the Church 
establishment first. It is first, and 
last, and midst in our minds, For, 
taking ground on that religious sys- 
tem, of which we are now in pos- 
session, we continue to act on the 
early received and uniformly conti- 
nued sense of mankind. That sense, 
not only like a wise architect, has 
built up the august fabric of states, 
but, like a provident proprietor, to 
preserve the structure from profa- 
nation and ruin, as a sacred temple, 
urged from all the impurities of 
fraud, and violence, and injustice, 
and tyranny, hath solemnly and for 
ever consecrated the commonwealth, 
and all that officiate in it. This con- 
secration is made, that all who ad- 
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minister in the government of men, 
in which they stand representatives 
of the Deity himself, should have 
high and worthy notions of their 
function and distinction ; that their 
hope should be full of immortality ; 
that they should not look to the pal- 
try pelf of the moment, nor to the 
temporary and transient praise of 
the vulgar, but to a solid and per- 
manent existence, in the permanent 
part of their nature, and to a perma- 
nent fame and glory in the example 
they leave, as a rich inheritance to 
the world. 

“Such sublime principles ought 
to be infused into persons of exalted 
situations; and religious establish- 
ments ought to be provided, that they 
may continually revive and enforce 
them. Every sort of moral, every 
sort of civil, every sort of politic in- 
stitution, aiding the rational and na- 
tural ties that connect the human 
understanding and affections to the 
divine, are not more than neces- 
sary, in order to build up that won- 
derful structure, Man, whose prero- 
gative it is to be in a great degree a 
creature of bis own making; and 
who, when made as he ought to be, 
is destined to hold no trivial place in 
the creation. But, wherever man is 
put over man, as the better nature 
ought ever to preside; in that case 
more particularly, he should as near- 
ly as possible be approximated to his 
perfection. * * * * To avoid, there- 
fore, the evils of inconstancy and 
versatility, ten thousand times worse 
than those of. obstinacy and the 
blindest prejudice, we have conse- 
crated the State, that no man should 
approach, to look into its defects or 
corruptions, but with due caution; 
that he should never dream of be- 
ginning its reformation by its subver- 
sion; that he should approach to 
the faults of the State as to the 
wounds of a father, with pious awe 
and trembling solicitude. By this 
wise prejudice we are taught to look 
with horror on those children of 
their country, who are prompt rash- 
ly to hack their aged parent in pieces, 
and put him into the kettle of magi- 
cians, in hopes that by their poison- 
ous weeds and wild incantations, 
they may regenerate the paternal 
constitution, and renovate their fa- 
ther’s life. 
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* Society is, indeed, a contract. 
Subordinate contracts for objects of 
mere occasional interest, may be dis- 
solved at pleasure. But the State 
ought not to be considered a mere 
partnership agreement, taken up for 
a little temporary interest, and to be 
dissolved at the fancy of the parties. 
It is not a partnership in things sub- 
servient to the gross animal exist- 
ence of a temporary and perishable 
nature. It is a partnership in all 
science, a partnership in all art, a 
partnership in every virtue, and in 
all perfection. As the ends of such 
a partnership cannot be obtained in 
many generations, it becomes a part- 
nership not only between those who 
are living, but between those who are 
dead, and those who are to be born. 
Eachcontractof each particular state, 
is but a clause in the great primeval 
contract of eternal society. The mu- 
nicipal corporations of that universal 
kingdom are not morally at liberty, 
at their pleasure, and on their specu- 
lations of a contingent improve- 
ment, wholly to separate and tear 
asunder the bands of their subordi- 
nate community. It is the first and 
supreme necessity only,—a necessity 
which is not chosen, but chooses,—a 
necessity that admits no discussion, 
and demands no evidence, which 
alone can justify a resort to anarchy. 
* * * * But if that which is only 
submission to necessity, should be 
made the object of choice, the law is 
broken, nature is disobeyed, and the 
rebellious are outlawed, cast forth 
and exiled from this world of reason, 
and order, and peace, and virtue, and 
fruitful penitence, into the antago- 
nist world of madness, discord, vice, 
confusion, and unavailing sorrow.” 

The expenditures allotted by the 
State to the Church, the assignment 
of revenues descending by a corpo- 
rate inheritance, and inalienable for 
the civil purposes of the common- 
wealth; the appointment of a sepa- 
rate body of men, inducted by learn- 
ing and customs of a peculiar order, 
into the faculty of sustaining the 
functions of that Church, had all 
become the objects of popular ob- 
loquy and ignorant declamation. 
Burke defended them by a resistless 
appeal to human nature. The na- 
tion, in the persons of its wise, and 
learned, and noble, and religious, 
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who recognise the will of Providence 
in the formation of states ; “ cannot,’ 
said he, “ think it reprehensible that 
our fealty and homage, I had almost 
said, this oblation of the State itself, 
as a worthy ‘offering on the high 
altar of universal praise, should be 
performed, as all public, solemn acts 
are performed ; in buildings, in mu- 
sic, in decoration, in speech, in the 
dignity of persons, according to the 
customs of mankind, taught by their 
nature, that is, with modest splen- 
dour, with unassuming state, with 
mild majesty, and sober pomp. For 
those purposes, they think that some 
part of the wealth of the country is 
as usefully employed as it can be, in 
fomenting the luxury of individuals. 
It is the public ornament. _It is the 
public consolation. It nourishes the © 
public hope. The poorest man finds 
his own importance and dignity in 
it; while the wealth and pride of 
individuals at every moment makes 
the man of humble rank and fortune 
sensible of his inferiority, and de- 
grades and vilifies his condition. It 
is for the man in humble life, and to 
raise his nature, and to put him in 
mind of a state, in which the privi- 
leges of opulence will cease, when 
he will be equal by nature, and may be 
more than equal by virtue, that this 
portion of the general wealth of his 
country is employed and sanctified. 
* * * * Tt is on some such principles 
that the majority of the people of Eng- 
land, far from thinking a Religious 
Establishment unlawful, hardly think 
it lawful to be without one. * * * * 
This principle runs through the whole 
system of their polity. They do not 
consider their Church Establishment 
as merely convenient, but as essential 
to the State; not as a thing hetero- 
geneous and separable. They con- 
sider it as the foundation of their 
whole Constitution. Church and 
State are ideas inseparable in their 
minds, * * * * It is from our attach- 
ment to a Church Establishment, 
that the English nation did not think 
it wise to intrust that great fun- 
damental interest of the whole, to 
what they trust no part of their ci- 
vil or military public service, that 
is, to the unsteady and precarious 
contribution of individuals. They 

o farther. They certainly never 

ave suffered, and never will suf- 
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fer, the fixed estate of the Church 
to be converted into a pension, to 
depend on the Treasury, and to be 
dkeet, withheld, or perhaps to be 
extinguished by fiscal difficulties, 
which difficulties may sometimes be 
pretended for political purposes, 
and are, in fact, often brought on 
by the extravagance, ee. 
and rapacity of politicians. The peo- 
ple of England think that they have 
constitutional motives, as well as 
religious, against any project of turn- 
ing their independent clergy into 
Ecclesiastical pensioners of State. 
They tremble for their liberty, from 
the influence of a clergy dependant 
on the Crown. They tremble for the 
public tranquillity, from the disor- 
ders of a factious clergy, if it were 
made to depend on any other than 
the Crown. They therefore made 
their Church, like their King, and 
their nobility, independent.” 

Having thus laid the true and ra- 
tional ground for the possession by 
the clergy of an income and institu- 
tions, which save them from the 
necessity of choosing between a sla- 
vish dependence for bread, or a fac- 
tious dependence for power; from 
following the steps of a tyrant on the 
throne, or from heading the rebel- 
lion of the multitude ; consequences 
directly irresistible, in the first change 
which dislodges them from their 
holding among the solid interests of 
the land; a holding, too, ascending 
higher into antiquity than the proud- 
est title of the nobles or the monar- 
chy—he states the nature of their 
title. “ From the united considera- 
tions of religion and constitutional 
polity, from their opinion of a duty 
to make a sure provision for the 
consolation of the feeble, and the 
instruction of the ignorant, they have 
incorporated and identified the estate 
of the Church with the mass of pri- 
vate property, of which the State is 
not the proprietor for either use or 
dominion, but the guardian only, and 
the regulator. They have ordained 
that the provision of this establish- 
ment should be as stable as the earth 
on which it stands.” 

From this simple statement of the 
fact, he suddenly starts into a singu- 
larly beautiful expansion of the na- 
tural maxim, that religion is neces- 
sary to the highest as well as the 
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humblest ranks of human beings. 
“The Christian statesman of this 
land would indeed first provide for 
the multitude, because it is the mul- 
titude, and is therefore the first in 
the Ecclesiastical institution, and in 
all institutions. They have been 
taught that the circumstance of the 
Gospel’s being preached to the poor, 
was one of the great tests of its true 
mission. They think, therefore, 
that those do not believe it, who do 
not take care that it should be 
preached to the poor. But they are 
not deprived of a due and anxious 
sensation of pity for the distresses 
of the miserable great. They are 
sensible that religious instruction is 
of more consequence to them than 
to any others, from the greatness of 
the temptation to which they are 
exposed, from the important conse- 
quences that attend their faults, from 
the contagion of their ill example, 
from the necessity of bowing down 
the stubborn neck of their pride and 
ambition to the yoke of moderation 
and virtue; from a consideration of 
the fat stupidity and gross ignorance 
concerning what it most imports men 
to know, which prevails at courts, 
and at the head of armies, and in 
senates, as much as at the loom and 
in the field. 

“ The English people are satisfied, 
that to the great the consolations of 
religion are as necessary as its in- 
structions. They, too, are among 
the wren’: They feel personai 
pain and domesticsorrow. In those 
they have no privilege, but are sub- 
ject to pay their full contingent to 
the contributions levied on morta- 
lity. They want this sovereign balm, 
under their gnawing cares and anx- 
ieties, which being less conversant 
about the limited wants of animal 
life, range without limit, and are di- 
versified by infinite combinations in 
the wild and unbounded regions of 
imagination. Some charitable dole 
is wanting to those, our often very 
unhappy brethren, to fill the gloomy 
void in minds which have nothing 
on earth to hope or fear; something 
to relieve the killing languor an 
overlaboured lassitude of those who 
have nothing to do; something to 
excite an appetite for existence in 
the palled satiety which attends on 
all pleasures that may be bought, 
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where nature is not left to her own 
process, where even desire is anti- 
cipated, and, therefore, enjoyment 
defeated by meditated schemes and 
contrivances of delight.” 

The importance of placing the mi- 
nisters of religion in some condition 
of competence, or even of wealth 
and dignity, with reference to their 
use as instructors of the higher or- 
ders, is now plainly but vigorously 
reasoned. “The people of pve | 
know how little influence the teach- 
ers of religion are likely to have with 
the wealthy and powerful of long 
standing, and how much less with 
the newly fortunate, if they appear 
in a manner no way assorted with 
those with whom they must asso- 
ciate, and over whom they must even 
exercise, in some cases, something 
like an authority. What must they 
think of that body of teachers, if 
they see it in no part above the es- 
tablishment of their domestic ser- 
vants? If the poverty were voluntary, 
there might be some difference. 
Strong instances of self-denial ope- 
rate powerfully on our minds; and a 
man who has no wants, has obtained 
great freedom, and firmness, and 
even dignity. But, as the mass of 
any description of men are but men, 
and their poverty cannot be volun- 
tary, that disrespect which attends 
on all lay poverty, will not depart 
from the ecclesiastical. Our provi- 
dent Constitution has therefore taken 
care that those who are to instruct 
presumptuous ignorance, those who 
are to be censors over insolent vice, 
should neither incur their “ogee oo 
nor live upon their alms. Nor will it 
tempt the rich to a neglect of the 
true medicine of their minds. For 
those reasons, while we provide first, 
and with a parental solicitude, for 
the poor, we have not relegated re- 
ligion, like something that we were 
ahead to shew, to obscure muni- 
cipalities or rustic villages, No; 
we will have her to exalt her mitred 
front in Courts and Parliaments ! 
We will have her mixed throughout 
the whole mass of life, and blended 
with all the classes of society. The 
peenie of England will shew to the 

aughty potentates of the world, and 
to their talking sophisters, that a free, 
a generous, an informed nation, 
honours the high magistrates of its 
Church; that it will not suffer the 


insolence of wealth and titles, or any 
other species of proud pretension, 
to look down with scorn on what 
they look up to with reverence, nor 
presume to trample on that acquired 
personal nobility, which they intend 
always to be, and which often is, the 
fruit, not the reward, for what can 
be the reward, of learning, piety, and 
virtue? They can see, without pain 
or frudsing. an Archbishop precede 
a Duke. They can see = hehe of 
Durham, or a Bishop of Winchester, 
in possession of ten thousand pounds 
a-year; and cannot conceive why it 
is in worse hands than estates to the 
like amount in the hands of this Earl 
or that Squire! though it may be true 
that so many dogs and horses are 
not kept by the former, and fed with 
the victuals that ought to feed the 
children of the people. It is true, 
the whole Church revenue is not 
employed, and to every shilling, in 
charity, nor perhaps ought it, but 
something is generally so employed. 
It is better to cherish virtue and hu- 
manity, by leaving much to free-will, 
even with some loss to the object, 
than to attempt to make men mere 
machines and instruments of a politi- 
cal benevolence. The world, on the 
whole, will gain by a liberty, without 
which virtue cannot exist. * * * * 

In England, most of us conceive, that 
it is envy and malignity towards those 
who are the beginners of their own 
fortune, and not a love of the self- 
denial and mortification of the an- 
cient Church, that makes some look 
askance at the distinctions, honours, 
and revenues, which, taken from no 
person, are set apart for virtue. The 
ears of the people of England are 
distinguishing. They hear these men 
speak broad; their tongue. betrays 
them. Their language is the patojs 
of fraud. * *& & *€ & & &F € 
With these ideas rooted in their 
minds, the Commons of Great Bri- 
tain, in the national emergencies, 
will never seek their resource from 
the confiscation of the estates of the 
Church and the poor. Sacrilege and 
proscription are not among the ways 
and means of our Committee of Sup- 
ply. The Jews in ’Change Alley 
have not yet dared to hint their popes 
of a mortgage on the revenues be- 
longing to the See of Canterbury, I 
am not afraid that I shall be disa- 
vowed, when I assure you, that there 
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is not one public man in this king- 
dom, whom you would wish to quote, 
—no, not one of any party or descrip- 
tion, who does not reprobate the dis- 
honest, perfidious, and cruel confis- 
cation which the National Assembly 
has been compelled to make of that 
property which it was their first duty 
to protect. It is with the exultation 
of national pride that I tell you, that 
those among us who have wished to 
pledge the Societies of Paris in the 
cup of their abominations, have been 
disappointed. The robbery of your 
Church has proved a security to the 
possessions of ours. It has roused 
the people. They see with horror and 
alarm that enormous and shameless 
act of proscription. It has opened, 
and will more and more open, their 
eyes upon the selfish enlargement of 
mind, and the narrow liberality of 
sentiment, of insidious men, which, 
commencing in close hypocrisy and 
fraud, have ended in open violence 
and rapine. At home we behold 
similar beginnings; we are on our 
guard against similar conclusions.” 
The vulgar argument among the 
Jacobins . now issue their man- 
dates from the Privy Councils of 
Manchester and Birmingham is, that 
the Church estates are the property 
of the public; that the clergy are a 
race of public servants, who have 
no more interest in those estates 
than any other public servants; and 
that the Church property, as it can- 
not be handed down from father to 
son, is incapable of any transmission 
whatever. Yet, what can be more 
violent than the practice, or more 
vicious than the fallac ? If there is 
to be but one mode of the transmis- 
sion of property, what becomes of 
the estates of the Corporations ? 
what of the estates of the various 
Cities, Towns, and Public Institu- 
tions of the empire? They must 
be all confiscated, on the sweep- 
ing rule, that birth alone entitles to 
inheritances. But the clergy are only 
public servants! What analogy is 
there between a clerk in a Govern- 
ment-office, who may be dismissed 
at an hour’s notice, according to the 
convenience of Government, and a 
minister of the Church, whom no 
man can deprive of his function, 
his dignity, or his office, while his 
conduct continues to deserve it ?— 
the holder, too, of an office, which 
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the Government can neither enlarge 
nor diminish, multiply nor dispense 
with, which it neither superintends 
nor pays ;—the receiver of an in- 
come, neither fixed as a salary, nor 
dependent as a donation, but arising 
from the land, regulated by law, mo- 
ving along only with the movement 
of the great landed income of the 
country, rising and falling only with 
the general flow and ebb of the na- 
tional wealth, and claiming its rights 
of property by the same possession 
and prescription which establish the 
Peerage of England in their estates, 
with only the exception, that it was 
the great paramount proprietor, be- 
fore their remotest ancestors were 
in existence ;—that its property was 
the work of gift from the original 
lords of the soil, for the purposes of 
its pious functions, and not, like the 
majority of theirs, the produce of 
confiscation, of sanguinary violence, 
of the ruthless spoil of tyrants, and 
the scandalous venality of minions ; 
—that it was built up by hands vir- 
tuous and grateful, according to the 
virtue and gratitude of their time, 
and, in the worst, as the expiation of 
crime, the efforts of man to atone for 
his injuries to the existing genera- 
tion, by a large and long-sighted tri- 
bute to the happiness and knowledge 
of all that were tocome. Compared 
with this title, what were inherit- 
ances wrung from the ruin of fami- 
lies, in the hour of furious civil strife, 
or in the still more galling hour of 
despotic extortion, stained by the 
tears of the widows and orphans of 
brave men, fallen in the struggle 
against the oppressor,—testaments 
dipt in blood, and transmitted from 
scaffold to scaffold ? 

The pretence of the National As- 
sembly, to making a provision for 
the clergy out of the National funds, 
is treated by Burke with the scorn 
due to its shallowness and insuffi- 
ciency. “ The confiscators, truly, 
have made some allowance to their 
victims from the scraps and frag- 
ments of their own tables, from 
which they have been so harshly 
driven, and which have been so 
bountifully spread for a feast to the 
harpies of usury. But, to drive men 
from independence, to live on alms, 
is itself great cruelty. * * * * Un- 
doubtedly it is an infinite aggrava- 
tion of this cruel suffering, that the 
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persons who were taught a double 
prejudice in favour of religion, by 
education, and by the place they 
hold in the administration of its func- 
tions, are to receive the remnants of 
their property as alms from the pro- 
fane and impious hands of those who 
had plundered them of all the rest ; 
—to receive, if they are at all to re- 
ceive, not from the charitable contri- 
butions of the faithful, but from the 
insolent tenderness of known and 
avowed Atheism, the maintenance 
of religion, measured out to them 
on the standard of the contempt in 
which it is held, and for the purpose 
of rendering those who receive the 
allowance, vile in the eyes of man- 
kind.” 

There is an admirable observation 
on the profligate plea, that the con- 
fiscation of the Church property was 
called for by the necessity of keep- 
ing faith with the public creditor,— 
a plea which is now loud in the 
mouth of the mob among ourselves. 
“ The enemies to all property,” ex- 
claims Burke, “ pretend a most ten- 
der, delicate, and scrupulous anxiety 
for keeping the King’s engagements 
with the public creditor! They 
should have known, that it is to the 
property of the citizen, and not to 
the demands of the creditor of the 
State, that the original faith of civil 
society is pledged. The claim of the 
citizen is prior in time, paramount 
in title, superior in equity. The for- 
tunes of individuals, whether pos- 
sessed by acquisition, or by descent, 
or in virtue of a participation in the 
goods of some community, are no 
part of the creditor’s security, ex- 
pressed or implied. They never so 
much as entered into his head when 
he.made the bargain. He well knew 


' that the public, whether represented 


by a Monarch or by a Senate, can 
pledge nothing but the public estate ; 
and it can have no public estate, but 


in what it derives from a just and 


proportioned imposition upon the 
citizens at large. This was engaged, 
and nothing else could be engaged, 
to the public creditor. No man can 
mortgage his injustice as a pawn for 
his fidelity.” 

To close this part of the subject, 
there are but two cases in which 
the Government can interfere with 
Church property :—The first, where 
it is palpably excessive ; the second, 


where the ecclesiastical body have 
totally failed of doing their original 
office, that of preserving and teach- 
ing the purity of the Christian reli- 
gion. Both these cases occurréd in 
England, and’ fully justified the Re- 
formation, and the change of proper- 
ty from the possession of a Popish 
to that of a Protestant clergy. The 
ancient Church of the kingdom had 
shewn itself no longer fit for an in« 
structor of the people. A newrace, 
who drew their lessons from the 
Scriptures alone, had extinguished 
their function, by the superior 
claims of human reason and Divine 
truth; and while the degenerate 
functionaries vacated their office, 
not by the dictum of the Govern- 
ment, but by the voice of the awa- 
kened national piety, the income of 
that office, by every rule of right, 
penrest orn toits worthier possessors. 

ut neither case sanctions the plun- 
der of the Church. The opulence 
of the Romish Church in England 
had been consecrated to God by its 
original donors ; it was not for man to 
reclaim the gift. Itmight be within his 
competence to regulate, to direct the 
course of its expenditure in sacred 
things, to render it powerful and 
prolific in the general service of re- 
ligion. The monastery might be con- 
verted into a school of moral and 
divine teaching; the estate which 
had nurtured the indolence of nuns 
and friars, might dothe nobler service 
of raising temples for the honour of 
Heaven, and the good of its crea- 
tures, among the thousand desolate 
hills and vallaga of the land : the cup 
which had only pampered the indo- 
lence or appetite of an effeminate 
and eumbroftered priesthood, might 
be employed to pour out thedraught 
of life among the thirsty lips of igno- 
rance, longing for knowledge, and 

assion waiting only to be purified. 

hose would have been glorious em- 
ployments for the wealth abandoned 
in the flight of the Romish Church. 
No nobler trophy could ever have 
been erected on the field of that 
illustrious battle. But the evil-genius 
of England prevailed; the violence 
of a tyrant, and the peculation of his 
satraps and satellites, prevailed over _ 
the wisdom and the necessities of 
religion. The Romish opulence was 
perverted into the meansof high-born 
prodigality. Dukes and Earls seized 
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on the revenues which ought to have 
fed Christian pastors and their flocks ; 


the Reformation was left to struggle 
with poverty ; and instead of making 
its progress a perpetual triumph, 
and riding forth, like the apocalyptic 
vision, a magnificent figure of truth 
and holiness, with the emblems of 
honour on its brow, and of power in 
its hands, the crown and the bow, 
* conquering, and to conquer,” it 
was sent forth to wander in naked- 
ness and beggary through the land, 
to live on the alms of the people, and 
be the mendicant, where it was not 
the martyr. 

The constant principle of the Re- 
volutionists in our country, is that 
no price can be too great for Revo- 
lution. Their constant answer to 
the argument from the miseries of 
France is, that she achieved liberty 
at last. Burke, in 1790, shewed the 
fallacy of the principle. France her- 
self, in 1833, proclaims the fraud of 
the practice. No man can doubt the 
value of a free constitution, the mag- 
nanimity of struggling against op- 

ression, or the wisdom of securing 
or our children the inheritance of 
freedom gained by our struggles. 
But the whole question is, whether 
subversion and massacre are the na- 
tural price of liberty ; whether we 
cannot approach to the shrine of that 
propitious genius of nations, with- 
out binding the nation as a victim to 
the horns of the altar; whether all 
the comforts and securities of the 
highest practical freedom are not to 
be obtained in the securest way by 
the avoidance of all injustice, public 
and private, by reverencing the sa- 
cred maxims of truth and virtue, and 
especially by taking Religioninevery 
step of our journey through the rug- 
gedness and difficulty of change, as 
our permanent guide. The argu- 
ment for a violent and revolutionary 
freedom, is totally overthrown by the 
evidence of revolutionized France. 
In 1789, that great and powerful 
country possessed, without a free 
constitution, nearly all the enjoy- 
ments of personal freedom and na- 
tional influence, that freedom could 
give. The only deficiency in this 
prosperous state, a free constitution, 
was on the point of being conceded 
to her by the throne, without the 
loss of a drop of blood. But she re- 
jected the concession on those simple 
terms. Her theatrical passion was 
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not to be satisfied with this cheap 


contract. She required a spectacle ; 
she must dress up the characters in 
a new costume, and put extravagant 
language into their lips; she must 
have a melodramatic stage, and 
melodramatic actors, fierce decla- 
mation, distorted nature, glaring co- 
lours, the struggle of dethroned kings, 
the blaze of camps and castles, and 
the grand finale of a universal ex- 
plosion. By eleven years of this 
theatrical frenzy, she gained infinite 
public misery, concluding in re- 
morseless public slavery. By eleven 
years more of this slavery, she gain- 
ed universal overthrow; the degra- 
dation of the only prize won through 
her slavery, military name; the con- 
quest of her country ; the capture of 
her metropolis ; the exile of her sove- 
reign, and the abscission of her whole 
revolutionary empire. Yet, did she 
achieve her freedom, such as itis, by 
her own hands at last? No. Evento 
the last hour she was still aslave, and 
more a slave than ever. France was 
never in a lower state of servility 
than at the close of her eleven years 
of despotism. It was neither her 
own love for liberty, nor her national 
courage, nor that inevitable working 
of the principle of recovery, of which 
her theorists have talked so much, 
that gave her a constitution—it was 
the sword of the Duke of Welling- 
ton. If Napoleon had not been driven 
from the throne by the day of Wa- 
terloo, she would still have been in 
the dungeon; and Napoleon, or his 
successor, would have been the 
keeper of the keys. It was no na- 
tive energy of human kind—no natu- 
ral return of that stream of vigour to 
the heart of France, which had been 
so long wasted and chilled in the ex- 
tremities—no great inevitable cycle 
of popular magnanimity coming to 
rectify the errors and delays of the 
reckoning of Revolution, that gave 
France even such liberty as she pos- 
sesses at this hour. It was eyena 
thing to be so little calculated upon, 
as the chance of battle; perhaps the 
life of an individual, If the English 
General had left his gallant corpse 
upon that field, instead of the guards 
that surrounded and established the 
despotism of France, she would have 
been at this hour as much trampled, 
shamed, and scourged as ever. 
Thus, France, while she was offer- 
ed every thing on the terms of a 
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eful Revolution, lost every thing 
y a furious one; lost a quarter of 
a century of European progress, mil- 
lions of Jives, millions of treasure, 
and more than millions, in personal 
suffering, moral degradation, politi- 
eal impurity, and national shame. If 
she now has liberty, or the semblance 
of liberty, it was not the work of 
glory, but of humiliation—not the 
purchase of revolution, but the boon 
of conquest. For what can national 
outrage produce but national evil? 
What, by the course of nature, must 
be his crop who sows the wind? What 
must be the natural result of letting 
loose all the furious and bitter pas- 
sions of the multitude, or rather of 
summoning them to a banquet ex- 
pressly laid out to dazzle and inflame, 
to pamper meagre iniquity into 
feverish strength and boldness, for 
the hour, to extinguish all scruples, 
to stimulate all vengeances, to give 
new fires to the burning heart of 
jealousy, cupidity, envy, and licen- 
tiousness—and when the intoxication 
is at its height, to send the whole 
wild array, torch in hand, to wrap 
the noblest monuments and labours 
of empire, whether temple or palace, 
in unsparing flame? If we have 
men in England who still dream over 
the felicities of Revolution, let them 
awake to its profits in France, and 
compare the pacific constitution of- 
fered to his people forty years ago 
by the unfortunate and virtuous 
Louis, with the constitution which 
they at this hour possess, at the rate 
of a street campaign and massacre 
every two years. 

Burke’s Exposé of the state of 
France under the monarchy, is one 
of the celebrated passages of his 
volume; and for its wisdom, re- 
search, and practical views, is worthy 
of more than all its celebrity. Com- 
mencing with the solid observation, 
that the honestest partisans of change 
never know how far they are to go, 
never think of the peril of the first 
step down a declivity, and are often 
plunged into irreparable evil, before 
they are aware that they have gone 
a single step beyond the natural 
boundaries of improvement; hewarns 
his country, that the opinion of all 
France in 1789, was for, what is call- 
ed, merely a qualified Reform—*“ The 
instructions to the representatives to 
the States-General, from every dis- 
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trict of the kingdom, were filled with 
projects for the reformation of the 
government, without the remotest sug- 
gestion of a design to destroy it! Had 
such a design been even insinuated, I 
believe there would have been but 
one voice,and that voice for rejecting 
it with scorn and horror.* * * * 
* To hear some men speak of the 
late monarchy of France, you would 
imagine that they were talking of 
Persia bleeding under the ferocious 
sword of Tahmas Kouli Khan, or at 
least describing the barbarous, an- 
archic despotism of Turkey, where 
the finest countries in the most ge- 
nial climates of the world are wasted 
by peace, more than any other coun- 
tries have been worried by war; 
where arts are unknown, where ma- 
nufactures languish, where science is 
extinguished, where agriculture de- 
cays, where the human race itself 
melts away and perishes under the 
eye of the observer. Was this the 
case of France? Facts do not sup- 
port the resemblance. * * * *# 
“ Among the standards upon which 
the effects of government on any 
country are to be estimated, | must 
consider the state of its population 
as not the least certain. No country, 
in which population flourishes, and 
is in progressive improvement, can 
be under a very mischievous govern- 
ment. About sixty years ago, the 
Intendants of the Generalities of 
France made a report of the popu- 
lation of their several districts. I 
am obliged te speak from memory ; 
but I think the population was by 
them, even at that period, estimated 
at twenty-two millions of souls. At 
the end of the century before, it had 
beencalculated at eighteen. On either 
of those estimations, France was not 
ill peopled. M. Neckar, who is an 
authority for his own time, at least 
equal to the Intendants for theirs, 
reckons, and upon apparently sure 
principles, the people of France in 
the year 1780, at twenty-four mil- 
lions, six hundred and seventy thou- 
sand. But was this the probable 
ultimate term under the old esta- 
blishment? Dr Price is of opinion, 
that the growth of population in 
France was by no means at its aemé 
in that year. I certainly defer to Dr 
Price’s authority a good deal more 
in these speculations than I do in 
his general politics. In the year 1789, 
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he will not consent to rate the people 
of that kingdom at a Jower number 
than thirty millions. But, supposing 
it increased to nothing more than 
will be sufficient to complete the 
twenty-four millions to twenty-five, 
still, a population of twenty-five mil- 
lions, and that in an increasing pro- 
gress, on a space of about twenty- 
seven thousand square leagues, is 
immense. It is, for instance, a good 
deal more than the proportion of 
this island, or even of England, the 
best peopled part of the kingdom. 
“Tt is not universally true, that 
France is a fertile country. Consi- 
derable tracts of it are barren, and 
labour under other natural disadvan- 
tages. In the portions of that terri- 
tory, where things are more favour- 
able, as far as I am able to discover, 
the numbers of the people corres- 
pond to the indulgence of nature. I 
do not attribute this population to 
the deposed government; because I 
do not like to compliment the con- 
trivances of men with what is due 
in a great degree to the bounty of 
Providence. But that decried go- 
vernment could not have obstructed, 
most probably it favoured, the ope- 
ration of those causes, whether of 
nature in the soil, or habits of indus- 
try in the people, which have pro- 
duced so large a number of the spe- 
cies throughout the whole kingdom. 
“The wealth of a country is an- 
other, and no contemptible standard, 
by which we may judge, whether, 
on the whole, a government be pro- 
tecting or destructive. M. Neckar’s 
book published in 1785, contains an 
accurate and interesting collection 
of facts relative to public economy, 
and political arithmetic. In that 
work, he gives an idea of the state 
of France, very remote from the por- 
trait of a country whose government 
was a — grievance, an absolute 
evil, admitting no cure, but through 
the violent and uncertain remedy of 
a total revolution. He affirms, that 
from 1726 to 1784, there was coined 
at the Mint of France, in gold and 
silver, to the amount of about one 
hundred millions of pounds sterling ! 
In 1785, that is about four years be- 
fore the deposition of the French 
King, he calculates the numeraire, 
or what we call specie, then actually 
existing in France, at about eighty- 
eight millions of the same English 
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money! a great accumulation of 
wealth for one country, large as that 
country is. Some adequate cause 
must have originally introduced all 
the money coined at its Mint into 
that kingdom. And some cause as 
operative must have kept at home, 
or returned into its bosom, sucha 
vast flood of treasure. Causes, thus 
powerful to acquire, and to retain, 
cannot be found in discouraged in- 
dustry, insecure property, and a po- 
sitively destructive government. In- 
deed, when I consider the face of 
the kingdom of France; the multi- 
tude and opulence of her cities, the 
useful magnificence of her spacious 
highroads and bridges, her artificial 
canals and navigations, opening the 
conveniences of maritime communi- 
cation through a solid continent of 
sO immense an extent; when I turn 
my eyes to the stupendous works of 
her ports and harbours, and to her 
whole naval apparatus, whether for 
war or trade; when I bring before 
my view the number of her fortifi- 
cations, constructed with so bold 
and masterly a skill, and made and 
maintained at so prodigious a charge, 
presenting an armed front and impe- 
netrable barrier to her enemies upon 
every side; when I recollect how 
very small a part of that extensive 
region is without cultivation, and to 
what complete perfection the culture 
of many of the best productions of the 
earth have been brought in France ; 
when I reflect on the excellence of 
her manufactures and fabrics, second 
to none but ours, and in some parti- 
culars not second; when I contem- 
plate the grand foundations of cha- 
rity public and private, when I sur- 
vey the state of all the arts that 
beautify and polish life; when I 
reckon the men that she has bred 
for extending her fame in war, her 
able statesmen, the multitude of her 
_— lawyers and theologians, 

er philosophers, her critics, her his- 
torians and antiquaries, her poets 
and her orators, sacred and profane; 
I behold in all this, something which 
awes and commands the imagina- 
tion, which checks the mind on the 
brink of precipitate and indiscrimi- 
nate censure, and which demands 
that we should very seriously ex- 
amine, what and how great are the 
latent vices that could authorize us 
at once to level so spacious a fabric 
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with the ground. I do not reeog- 
nise, in this view of things, the des- 
potism of Turkey. Ner do I discern 
the character of a government that 
has been, on the whole, so oppres- 
sive, or so corrupt, or 80 noallgunt, 
as to be utterly unfit for all Refor- 
mation. I must think such a govern- 
ment well deserved to have its ex- 
cellences heightened, its faults cor- 
rected, and its capacities improved 
into a British Constitution.” 

With this fine and unquestionably 
true statement of the general opera- 
tion of the monarchy on the public 
force, wealth, and activity of France, 
he contrasts the palpable evils 
brought upon her by the very first 
movements of change. The disap- 
pearance of coin, the loss of employ- 
ment,—a hundred thousand people 
being thrown out of work in Paris 
alone,—the sudden, repulsive, and 
ruinous overflow of mendicancy, de- 
manding, even in the last exhaustion 
of the treasury, an advance of fifty- 
one millions of livres, or upwards of 
two millions sterling! the reduction 
of the population of the capital by a 
fifth; and pronounces, that these 
evils, of themselves, show that there 
is something hollow in the triumph 
of their liberty. “In the meantime, 
the leaders of your legislative clubs 
and coffeehouses are intoxicated 
with admiration of their own wis- 
dom. They speak with the most 
sovereign contempt of the rest of 
the world; they tell the people to 
comfort them in the rays in which 
they have clothed them, that they are 
anation of philosophers! and some- 
times, by all the arts of quackish 
parade, by show, tumult, and bustle; 
sometimes by the alarms of plots 
and invasions, they attempt to drown 
the cries of indigence, and to divert 
the eyes of the observer from the 


‘ ruin and wretcheduess of the state. 


A brave people will certainly prefer 
liberty, accompanied with poverty, 
to a depraved and wealthy servitude. 
But, before the price of comfort and 
opulence is paid, one ought to be 
pretty sure it is veal liberty which is 
purchased, and that she is to be pur- 
chased at no other price. 1 shall 
always, however, consider that liber- 
ty as very equivocal in her appear- 
ance, which has not wisdom and jus- 
tice for her companions, and does 


not lead prosperity and plenty in her 
train.” 

The first attempt of the Revolu- 
tionists had been, as it always is, to 
destroy the Church ; the second was, 
as it always will be, to destroy the 
Nobility; the Throne is the last plun- 
der, but it is to the full as determined 
a purpose, and will always inevitably 
follow the ruin of its great bulwarks 
in both. Burke powerfully ex 
the false pretences under which the 
constitutional character of the nation- 
al nobility was libelled. “ Had your 
nobility and gentry, who formed the 
great body of your landed men, and 
the whole of your military officers, 
resembled those of Germany, when 
the Hanse Towns were necessitated 
to confederate in defence of their 
property; had they been like the 
Orsini and Vitelli in Italy, who used 
to sally from their fortified dens to 
rob the trader and traveller; had 
they been such as the Mamatuhes of 
Egypt, or the Nayres of Malabar, I 
do admit, that too critical an enquiry 
might not be advisable into the 
means of freeing the world from 
such a nuisance. The statues of 
Equity and Mercy might be veiled 
foramoment. The tenderest minds, 
confounded with the dreadful exi- 
gence in which morality submits to 
the suspension of its own rules in 
favour of its own principles, might 
turn aside, while fraud and violence 
were accomplishing the destruction 
of a pretended nobility which dis- 
graced, while it persecuted, human 
nature. The persons most abhorrent 
from blood, treason, and arbitrary 
confiscation, might remain silent spec- 
tators of the civil war between the: 
vices !” 

In all instances, Jacobinism is but 
a pretext for robbing the rich and 
pulling down the high. Its whole 
fabric is built upon two passions, 
the basest and bitterest of our na- 
ture;—Envy and Malignity. The 
Jacobin’s whole creed is comprised 
in the two commandments of a re- 
bellious heart—Exclude providence 
from the conduct of its own world, 
and hate your neighbour as you love 
yourself. Disown the one that you 
may be entitled to disobey him—and 
libel the other, that you may be en- 
titled to plunder him. Thus, dis- 
burthening his conscience, that he’ 
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may give a loose to his passions, he 
roceeds, under the banner of athe- 
sm and treason, to consummate his 
work in the extinction of morals and 
the overthrow of society. This con- 
summation is not yet ripe among 
ourselves, but the principles are 
vigorously disseminated ; and unless 
the providence which it scorns shall 
vindicate itself by the timely extinc- 
tion of the scorners, the harvest will 
be gathered in in due season. We 
have the whole progress of Jacobin- 
ism laid before us in France; the 
whole seven ages of public revolt, 
almost in the graphic succession of 
the great Poet of life and nature, 
the smiling infancy, the ingenuous 
boyhood, the fierce, abrupt, and fiery 
youth, the stern and martial man- 
hood, the harsh and frowning matu- 
rity, until the principle sinks down 
into natural decay, and exhibits a 
spectacle of emptiness, and feeble 
senseless decrepitude to the world. 
But Jacobinism is, like its parent, 
essentially a/iar. It seeks no reform, 
it desires no renovation; with the 
good of mankind eternally on its lips, 
it has a rankling hatred of human 
prosperity in its heart; it has the 
sagacity to know that its element is 
disorder, and this disorder it must 
keep alive, let the means be what 
they will. What man of common 
sense but must be astonished and 
disgusted at the language which 
takes the lead in all our popular 
meetings at this moment? If we 
follow the democratic pencil in the 
agers of our time, we see nothing 

ut monsters; a parliament, even 
after its fatal delivery into the hands 
of those new artists of governments 
and nations to model according to 
their wisdom, teeming only with 
corruption; profligate and perni- 
cious; suffered to exist only till the 
national justice shall have leisure to 
grasp it and extinguish the national 
nuisance; a clergy fit for nothing 
but exile or extermination; a nobi- 
lity of proud pensioners on the 
Crown, or insolent oppressors of the 
people; commerce perishing in our 

orts through the corruption of our 
Pogielaware ; manufactures shut out 
of every part of Europe by the vi- 
sions of our Ministry. Ruin in the 
four corners of the land, and the 
only remedy, general combustion! 
We leave the painter and his gallery 
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of evils, and come out into the open 


air. There we see the sky and the 
earth free from tempest, none of the 
congregated clouds and murky at- 
mosphere of the Jacobin canvass; we 
see the old shapes of commerce, and 
manners, and legislation, the whole 
vigour of the civil state alive, the 
huge and healthy limbs of the body 
politic in full movement. Still the 
Jacobin is at work, fabricating dis- 
content, and distorting his own in- 
tellect, and that of every student of 
his school, into a hatred of the forms 
of truth and nature, into a love for 
the fantastic mingled with the furi- 
ous, into scenes of passion without 
feeling ; of power without dignity, of 
vengeance without justice; a wild, 
yet deliberate, letting loose of all 
the crimes and fiercenesses of the 
heart, for the purpose, we 
and individual as it is, of exalting 
himself, and himself alone, into the 
means of exercising all the oppres- 
sions, corruptions, pampered epicu- 
rean selfishness, and long treasured, 
remorseless retribution, that he had 
so contemptuously charged upon the 
ruling orders of the country. “ Did 
the nobility,’ exclaims Burke, with 
natural indignation, “ who met under 
the King’s precept at Versailles in 
1789, or their constituents, deserve to 
be looked on as the Nayres and Ma- 
malukes of this age, or as the Orsini 
and Vitelli of ancient times ? If Ihad 
then asked the question I should 
have passed for a madman. What 
have they since done that they were 
to be driven into exile, that their 
persons should be hunted about, 
mangled and tortured, their families 
dispersed, their houses laid in ashes, 
their order abolished, and the me- 
mory of it, if possible, extinguished, 
by ordaining them to change the 
very names by which they were 
usually known. Read their instruc- 
tions to their representatives, they 
breathe the spirit of liberty as warmly, 
and they recommend reformation as 
strongly as any other order. Their 
privileges relative to contribution 
were voluntarily surrendered, as the 
King from the beginning surrendered 
the right of taxation. Upon a free 
constitution there was but one opi- 
nion in Franee—the absolute Mo- 
narchy was at an end. It had breath- 
ed its last, without a groan, without 
struggle, without convulsion. All 
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the struggle, all the dissension arose 
afterwards, upon the preference of 
a despotic Democracy to a govern- 
ment of reciprocal contro]. The 
triumph of the victorious party was 
over the principles of a British Con- 
stitution.” 

At some distance, but connected 
with the argument, a passage of re- 
markable beauty, and of no less dig- 
nity and wisdom, follows :—“ All 
this violent cry against the nobility, 
I take to be a mere work of art. To 
be honoured and even privileged by 
the laws, opinions, and usages of 
our country, has nothing to provoke 
horror and indignation in any man. 
Even to be too tenacious of those 
privileges is not absolutely a crime. 
The strong struggle in every indivi- 
dual to preserve possession of what 
he has found to belong to him, and 
to distinguish him, is one of the se- 
curities against injustice and despo- 
tism, implanted in our nature. It 
operates as an instinct to secure 
property, and to preserve communi- 
ties in a settled state. What is there 
to shock in this ? Nobility isa grace- 
ful ornament to the civil order. Zé 
is the Corinthian capital of polished 
society ! * Omnes boni nobilitati sem- 
per favemus, was the saying of a 
wise and good man. It is indeed one 
sign of a liberal and benevolent 
mind to incline to it with some sort 
of partial propensity. He feels no 
ennobling principle in his own heart, 
who wishes to level all the artificial in- 
stitutions which have been adopted for 
giving a body to opinion, and perma- 
nence to fugitive existence. Itisa 
sour, pie ee denny envious dispo- 
sition, without taste for the reality, 
or for any image of virtue, that sees 
with joy the unmerited fall of what 
had long flourished in splendour and 
in honour. I do not like to see any 
thing destroyed, any void produced 
in society, any ruin on the face of the 
land.” 

The singularly happy image of 
the nobles as the consummate deco- 
ration of the great social column, 
excited universal admiration on the 
first appearance of the Reflections, 
as uniting equal appositeness and 
elegance. It was at once ingenious, 
forcible, and true. His vindication 
of the ruined French clergy has an 
additional value to us, from its close, 
prospective, penetration into the 
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spirit, which, in all timés of conspi- 
racy against the state, will first rage 
against the church. The vindica- 
tion is general, not of the doctrines 
or professional observances of an 
establishment so totally distinct from 
that which he revered as his own, 
but of the common principles of hu- 
man honour, assailed by the common 
principles of rapine and revenge, 
“ It was with the same satisfaction I 
found that the result of my enquiry 
concerning your clergy was not dis- 
similar. It is no soothing news to 
my ears, that great bodies of men 
are incurably corrupt. It is not 
with mpch credulity I listen to any; 
when they speak evil of those whom 
they are going to plunder. I rather 
suspect that vices are feigned, of 
exaggerated, when profit is looked 
for in their punishment. An enemy 
is a bad witness, a robber is a worse. 
Vices and abuses there were un« 
doubtedly in that order, and must 
be. It was an old establishment, 
and not frequently revised. But I 
saw no crimes in the individuals 
that merited conjiscation ot their sub- 
stance! **#** If there had been 
any just cause for this new religious 
persecution, the atheistic libellers, 
who act as trumpeters to animate 
the populace to plunder, do not love 
anybody so much as not to dwell 
with complacence on the vices of 
the existing clergy. This they have 
not done. They find themselves 
obliged to rake into the histories of 
former ages, for every instance of 
oppression and persecution by that . 
body, or in its favour, in order to 
justify, upon every iniquitous, be- 
cause very illogical, principle of 
retaliation, their own persecutions, 
and their own cruelties. After de- 
stroying all other genealogies and 
family distinctions, they invent a 
sort of pedigree of crimes. It is. 
not very just in man to chastise men 
for the offences of their natural an- 
cestors; but to take the fiction of 
ancestry in a corporate succession, 
as a ground for punishing men who 
have no relation to guilty acts, ex- 
cept in names and general descrip 
tions, is a sort of refinement in injus- 
tice belonging to the philosophy of 
this enlightened age.” 

It is thus among ourselves that the 
mob orators look into the history of 
the Romish supremacy for the. 
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crimes of t+» British establishment. 
The fourteenth century sits for the 
picture of the nineteenth. The 
powers @nd assumptions of those, 
partly ecclesiastical barons, who 
rode at the head of armies of their 
own vassals, held high festivals in 
their own castles, when they were 
storming the castles of others, and 
usurped the fairest domains of Eu- 
rope, are oratorically quoted against 
a prnerodon of men, nine-tenths of 
whom cannot command the salary 
of one of the grooms of those mitred 
warriors; who must make their 
way, not on prancing chargers, but 
on foot, through their obscure cir- 
cuit, and who, instead of moat and 
tower, battlement and barbican, feel 
themselves fortunate in having a 
thatched cabin to shelter themse]lves 
and their philosophy. Such is the 
honesty of identifying the most opu- 
lent body of Europe with a body, 
nine-tenths of whom have littleabove 
the income of a common weaver, 
and in whcse estimate the thriving 
trader of their village might appear 
a Cresus. Two thousand of the 
livings in the Church of England 
are under a hundred a-year! The 
truth is, that the declamation has 
nothing to do with the time. It is 
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historical, not contemporary. Its 
favourite phrases of “ pampered 
priest, haughty dignitary, proud, per- 
secuting, middling, domineering son 
of the Church,” are ransacked from 
the dusty repositories of forms and 
fashions, which died together; which 
belonged to the Church, extinguished 
by the virtue and valour of our fa- 
thers, and which will never appear 
in the land again, until in some fatal 
stretch of a criminal toleration, in 
some frenzied extravagance of con- 
temptuous liberality, that obsolete 
establishment shall be placed side by 
side with the Church of England, 
the dead linked to the living, until 
the living perishes by the contact, 
and the papacy sits alone in all her 
ancient escutcheons and trappings, 
her warlike caparison, and her spiri- 
tual pomps and vanities; the effigy 
of the ancient ecclesiastical. tyranny 
of the world. But until those days 
return, and the epoch may not be 
among impossible, nor even distant 
things, the charges of arrogance and 
superfluity are childishly inappli- 
cable. As well might we brand La- 
zarus at the gate with the heartless- 
ness and pride of the Sadducee, in 
his purple and fine linen, feasting 
sumptuously within. 
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REMINISCENCES OF NAPOLEON BONAPARTE, AT ST HELENA. 


BY A LADY. 


Many of my friends have at dif- 
ferent times expressed an anxiety, 
that I would commit to paper some 
> account of the circumstances 
and anecdotes which came under 
my personal observation at St He- 
lena, respecting that astonishing man 
Napoleon Bonaparte. The truth is, 
I had refrained from doing so for se- 
veral reasons. 

During the two years I lived at 
Longwood, and within sight of the 
Ex-Emperor from morning till night, 
I could have written volumes of mi- 
nute occurrences, which, probably, 
in the eyes of thousands, would have 
derived an interest from their con- 
nexion with the mighty pent to 
whom they related—as the few hur- 
ried epistles I wrote to my sisters and 
to my aunt Lady R——e were, by 
soie unknown means, published in 
the newspapers—a circumstance 


which proved to me very provoking, 
as they were confidential angieadeless 
communications, never intended for 
the public eye. Indeed, during the 
years 1815-16-17, the craving and 
mania for anecdotes of the prisoner 
of St Helena were so great, that 
people seemed not to be at all scru- 
pulous how or where they obtain- 
ed them. I remember well, that, 
when we landed at Portsmouth, in 
September, 1817, and it was known 
that our regiment had been two 
years in surveillance of the Ex-Em- 
peror, persons of all ranks seemed 
ready to tear us in pieces for infor- 
mation. We had not been two hours 
there, at the Crown Hotel, before 
several portraits of him were brought 
by strangers for our inspection, and 
to wait our decision as to their re- 
semblance to the original. 

This delirium has passed away— 
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the hero is no more—new monarchs 
sway the different sceptres of Europe 
—and many chances and changes 
have occurred in the conduct of hu- 
man affairs, since the astonishing 
events of 1815 seemed to have come 
like a new avatar on the world. The 
things of those days are now quite 
of the past, and I can with safety, 
and without any doubt of propriety, 
indulge my friends with a sketch of 
Bonaparte, as I myself saw him. Of 
course I make no allusion to party 
or politics. The truth is, I have no 
genius that way ; besides, I con- 
sider them as away from the female 
character. I shall carefully keep 
within the sphere which Bonaparte 
himself allotted to the female sex; 
else I will outrage one of his fa- 
vourite axioms, which was, “ Let 
women mind their knitting,” 7. e. 
their domestic concerns. 

My first introduction to Bonaparte 
was in the Island of St Helena, at 
the place called the Briers, in the 
month of December, 1815, about six 
weeks after his arrival at the Island. 

This introduction was by chance, 
and through the means of two youn 
and lively English ladies, who ha 
lately returned from a boarding- 
school in England, daughters of the 
proprietor of the Briers. 

We went, by invitation, to dine at 
the Briers, where Bonaparte resided 
for some weeks after his arrival, un- 
til the house at Longwood was put 
in order and prepared for his “—— 
tion. I was walking with my litt 
daughter (eight years of age), and 
the two young ladies before men- 
tioned, in the garden before the 
Briers, when Bonaparte came forth 
from his tent (which was pitched 
on one side of the house), accom- 
panied by his secretary, Count Las 
Casas. 

Bonaparte was a little man, stout 
and corpulent, of a dark olive com- 
plexion, fine features, eyes of a light 
bluish grey, and, when not speak- 
ing or animated, of an abstracted, 
heavy countenance. But when light- 
ed up and interested, his expression 


was very fine, and the benevolence > 


of his smile I never saw surpassed. 

He was particularly vain of a small 

and beautiful hand, and handsome 

little feet; as vain nearly (I dare 

say) as having conquered half the 

universe. Bonaparte laid a great 
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stress on the beauty cf hands in 
ladies, and frequently enquired of 
me, during our residence in St He- 
lena, respecting the hands of the 
ladies he had not seen; and seemed 
to think a pretty and delicate hand 
the ne plus ultra of beauty and gen- 
tility. r 

Napoleon was dressed, on the day 
of my first introduction to him, in 
a green coat, silk stockings, small 
shoes, large square gold buckles, and 
a cocked bat, with a ribbon of some 
order, seen through the button-hole 
of his coat. : 

The two young ladies, who were 
respectively about thirteen and fif- 
teen years of age, were quite fami- 
liar with the Ex-Emperor, ran play- 
fully towards him, dragging me for- 
ward by the hand, and saying to him, 
“ This lady is the mother of the little 
girl who pleased you the other day 
by singing Italian canzonets.” 

Upon this he made me a bow, which 
I returned by a low and reverential 
curtsy, feeling, at the same time, 
a little confused at this sudden and 
unceremonious introduction. 

“ Madame,” said he, “‘ you have a 
sprightly little daughter; where did 
she Jearn to sing Italian songs ?” 

On my replying that I had taught 
her myself, he said “ Bon.” e 
then asked me what countrywoman 
I was? “ English.”—“ Where were 
you educated ?”—“ In London.”— 
“ What ship did you come out in to 
St Helena?’ What regiment is your 
husband in? And what rank has he 
in the army ?” And a variety of like 
questions, as quick as possible, did 
Bonaparte make to me, and all in 
Italian. I then ventured to request 
he would speak to me in French, as 
I was more conversant with that lan- 
guage than with Italian. All this time 
the two young ladies and my little 
daughter were running to and fro 
around us, and chattering to the 
Great Hero, who seemed to delight 
much in their lively and unsophisti- 
cated manners. After walking some 
time in the garden, Bonaparte re- 
quested me to go into the house at 
the Briers, where a pianoforte stood 
open, to sing some Italian so 
Accordingly, we all entered 
drawingroom, which was on the 
ground floor, when my playful 
Jittle paw gre porous me agi- 
tated and trembling at the idea of 

D 
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singing before so great a personage, 
wh cde to ooh Why are om 
so much afraid, dear mamma? he is 
only a man.” 

“The little creature had seen him 
at the Briers a few days before with 
some young friends, and had pleased 
and surprised him by singing seve- 
ral of Milico’s Italian canzonets, 
and had accompanied herself on the 
pianoforte, although her little hands 
were scarcely able to reach the oc- 
taves; she had been always accus- 
tomed to play and sing whenever she 
was ordered or requested so to do; 
and she was not old enough to com- 
poten’ the prowess and renown of 

apoleon Bonaparte, and to judge 
of the awe and agitation his name 
was likely to produce, and had pro- 
duced even on kings and queens. 

Behold me now seated at the 
pianoforte, with the Conqueror of 
the World standing behind my chair. 
What an indefinable, indescribable 
sensation! I forgot my fears in my 
astonishment, and got through the 
song of “ Ah che nel Petto,” toler- 
ably well.— Bien,” cried Bonaparte; 
“ C'est de Paésiello,’ which shewed he 
was well acquainted with the style 
of the composers. “ Ah,” said he, 
“in my youth I could aiso perform 
a little on the pianoforie.” He then 
ran over the keys of the instrument 
in tolerable style, to shew that he 
was not boasting of what he could 
not perform. 

“ The Italians,’ said he, “ have 
certainly the first taste for music and 
composition in the world; then the 
Germans; then the Portuguese and 
Spaniards; then the French; and, 
lastly, the English; but really Ido not 
know which of these two last have the 
worst taste in composition, But stay, 
I had nearly forgotten the Scotch. 
Yes; they have composed some 
fine airs.” All this he said in French, 
with his usual rapidity. “ Madame,” 
said he, “ you no doubt delight in 
performing musical pieces and in 
singing?” I bowed affirmatively. 
“ I was certain of it,” said he; “ we 
all delight to do what we know we 
do well.” With this flattering speech 
he made a sliding bow and depart- 
ed. 

I was sitting one morning in our 
tent at Deadwood Camp, when the 
Countess Bertrand came in, accom- 
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poae by Captain M——y of the 53d 
egiment (the officer at that period 
in surveillance of Bonaparte), with 
an invitation from the Ex-Emperor 
for me to dine that day with him at 
Longwood House. 

“ The Emperor,” said the Count- 
ess Bertrand, “ will invite your hus- 
band on another day; for he makes 
it a sort of rule never to invite hus- 
band and wife on the same day; so 
you can, if you wish, go with me and 
the Grand Maréchal Bertrand”—— 

I then replied, “ I shall be ex- 
ceedingly happy to accept the invi- 
tation, provided my husband shall 
have no objection to it. He is not at 
present within; but as soon as he 
comes, I will ask if he likes me to 


“ What !” exclaimed the Countess, 
“ are the English wives in such sub- 
jection, that they cannot accept an 
invitation, even from an Emperor, 
without leave of their husbands ?” 

“ Yes,” replied I; “nor can I give 
an answer until mine returns.” And 
at this answer she looked surprised, 
and rather offended. But Captain 
M-——-y looked highly delighted, and 
proud of the superior power of Eng- 
lish over French husbands. The 
Countess Bertrand, however, soon 
resumed her charming and amiable 
manuer, and said she would remain 
with me until my lord and master 
returned, which, as he did not de so 
for some time, she was obliged to 
depart. When he at length came 
home, he did not much approve of 
my going without him; for how was 
I to return to the camp alone? But 
on hearing that our Colonel, Sir 
George Bingham, was also invited to 
dine at Longwood, and would bring 
me safe to my tent, he consented to 
my going; and away I went to dress 
myself for the occasion with no small 
delight. 

I went to the Countess Bertrand’s 
house first, and found her splendidly 
arrayed ; for the ladies were dressed 
every day the same as at Paris, al- 
though they dined every day at Long- 
wood. Bonaparte’s carriage and four 
horses came to fetch General and 
Countess Bertrand from Hutts Gate, 
where they then resided, and I ac- 
companied them. 

When we arrived at Longwood, we 
found Count and Countess Montho- 
lon, Baron Gourgaud, and Count Las 
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Casas, and Sir George Bingham, as- 
sembled in the drawingroom. Bo- 
naparte soon after entered, and sat 
down at the chess-table, for he al- 
ways played a game at chess before 
dinner. He asked me to play with 
him, which I declined, saying I was 
a bad player. He then asked me if 
I could play at backgammon. “ You 
must teach me,” said he, “for [know 
but little of the game.” So down 
he sat. I was in considerable agita- 
tion at the idea of giving instructions 
to the great Conqueror. But luckily, 
as soon ashe had placed the backgam- 
mon men, a servant entered, saying, 
“ Le diner de sa Majesté est servi.’ 

Madame Bertrand then whispered 
to me, “ You are to sit in the Em- 
press’s seat. It has been so ordered.” 
I accordingly was led to it by the 
Grand Maréchal Bertrand. The in- 
stant Bonaparte was seated, a servant 
came behind him and presented him 
with a glass of wine, which he drank 
off before he began to eat. This, it 
seems, was his invariable custom. 
The dinner was served on superb 
gold and silver plate, and beautiful 
china. The meat was served on the 
side-tables by several smart servants 
in magnificent liveries of green and 

old. There was a vast variety of 
dishes and vegetables, cooked in the 
most delicate manner. Bonaparte ate 
of a number of dishes with great ap- 
petite; heseveral times offered things 
to me—an honour, I was told by Las 
Casas, he never condescended to do 
even to queens. Napoleon talked a 
great deal to me; his conversation 
was chiefly questions respecting In- 
dia, and the manners and dress of 
the natives there, and I must not for- 
get to inform my female friends that 
he admired my dress, which consisted 
of a silver worked muslin in stripes. 
He asked me how much I gave a- 
yard for it in India. He also admi- 
red, or pretended to admire, my brace- 
lets, which were of beautiful pearls. 
Be that as it may, Ielieved it all, and 
began to feel tolerably conceited and 
much at my ease. 

“Your English gentlemen,” said 
he, “sit an intolerable time at din- 
ner—and afterwards drink for hours 
together, when the ladies have left 
them. As for me, I never allow more 
than fwenty minutes for dinner, and 
five minutes additional for General 
Bertrand, who is very fond of don- 
bons,” 
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Saying this he started up, and we 
all followed him into the drawing- 
room, when each of the Generals 
taking a chapeau-bras under his arm, 
formed a circle round Bonaparte; all 
continuing standing. Coffee was pre- 
sently brought, and the cups and 
saucers were the most splendidly 
beautiful I ever beheld. Napoleon 
now conversed with all around most 
agreeably. I admired the china; up- 
on which he took a coffee-cup and 
saucer to the light to point out its 
beauties,—each saucer contained a 
portrait of some Egyptian Chief; 
and each cup some landscape or 
views of different parts of Egypt. 

* This set of china,” said he, “ was 
given me by the city of Paris after 
my return from Egypt.” 

He afterwards made a present of 
one of these beautiful coffee-cups to 
Lady Malcolm, wife of Admiral Sir 
Pultney Malcolm, on her departure 
from St Helena. Sir Pultney had - 
shewn Bonaparte much kindness and 
consideration. 

Napoleon then requested me to 
sing, and I sang a few Italian airs. 
The Countess Montholon thien per- 
formed some little French songs, and 
he joined in humming the tune. 

A party of reversis was then form- 
ed for him by his Generals, and I sat 
down to a round game with the two 
Countesses and Sir G. Bingham. 

Napoleon was now in high spirits; 
he was winning at reversis, and he 
always liked to win at cards; he be- 
gan to sing merry French st 
About ten o’clock he retired, makin 
a sliding bow, to his private ap . 
ments, attended by Count Las Casas. 


The second time I dined with 
Bonaparte at Longwood, the invita- 
tion was by chance, and from his 
own mouth. 

I went with my husband and little 
daughter to pay a visit to Countess 
Bertrand, who at this period had re- 
moved from Hutts Gate to a house 
built by Government for General 
Bertrand, close to Longwood House. 
After having paid our visits to her 
and to Countess Montholon, we met 
Bonaparte walking in the garden 
with General Bertrand; he walked 
up to us, and talked a long time to 
us, and told little E——y she had a 
* Spanish countenance,” 

hen we were about to take leave 
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to return to camp, Napoleon, in a 
most polite and easy manner, re- 
quested we would all stay and dine 
with him, and in this instance broke 
through the rule he usually made of 
inviting husbands and wives sepa- 
rately; and as for “ La Petite,” 
pointing to E y, “she will like to 
stay and dine with the children of 
Madame Bertrand.” 

His barouche, drawn by four fiery 
horses, now drew up to the door, 
and he invited Madame Bertrand 
and myself to get into it with him, 
and accompany him in a drive round 
Longwood, saying, that while the 
Capitaine returned to camp, pour 
Saire sa toilette, and to faire apporter 
la toilette de madame to the ladies’ 
apartments, we would take the air. 
Behold me then seated in the ba- 
rouche next to the Ex-Emperor, the 
great Bonaparte. The three French 
Generals, Bertrand, Montholon, and 
Gourgaud,were in splendid uniforms; 
the horses went like fury, and the road 
being extremely rough, I thought it 
not improbable that should have my 
neck broken in company with the 
Conqueror of the World. Bonaparte 
was rather abstracted during this 
drive, but he talked a little of the 
singular appearance of the gumwood 
trees, which compose the heads of 
Longwood and Deadwood Camp. 
At dinner he conversed a great deal 
about different ladies of St Helena. 
The young ladies born in that island 
are extremely pretty. One of them 
he had named the Rose Bud, and 
another “ La Nymphe ;” this last was 
a Miss R——n, a very beautiful 
young lady, who shortly after mar- 
ried a captain of an Indiaman. 

He then asked me if I understood 
housekeeping; “ For example,” said 
he, “ do you know how to makea 
pudding yourself?” 

I told him that since I had been 
encamped at St Helena I had learn- 
ed to make a pudding and a pie; 
also, that having no servant ‘but a 
soldier’s wife, and she not always 
able to attend on us, I was obliged 
to learn to do a number of things 
myself. When the dessert came on 
the table, Bonaparte took a large 
plateful of glittering sugar-plums 
and crystallized sweetmeats—and 
calling to a servant, said, “ Take 
these to the young lady who sings 
so well.” When Ta got them, 
she wrapped them carefully up; and 
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after she got back to camp, put 
them into a small tin-box, and pre- 
served them safely for some years. 
On that evening Bonaparte played 
several games at chess with his 
Generals ; and after he retired, they 
amused themselves with making a 
large bowl of excellent punch, of 
which all the ladies tasted ; we then 
walked back to our camp, which 
was very near, and within sight of 
Longwood-House. 





I was one morning walking with 
my little daughter before breakfast 
to visit the lady of an officer of our 
regiment who was ill, and to whom 
‘edlenanl a small cottage, close to 
Longwood, on the borders of the 
camp. 

On entering this cottage, I saw 
Bonaparte and his secretary, Count 
Las Casas, approach the door; the 
Ex-Emperor began very considerate- 
ly to scrape his boots on the scraper 
that he might not soil the floor, for, 
be it known, we had no carpets with- 
in the camp at St Helena. He then sat 
himself down to rest, and taking up 
a book, which happened to be a no- 
vel, he began to try to read it aloud, 
for he had then been studying 
English under the Count Las Casas, 
who had passed many years in 
England. Bonaparte’s mode of 
reading was in the Italian style of 
pronunciation, sounding the final 
vowels, which had a very singular 
effect; and upon hearing him read in 
that style, we all began to laugh. 
“ Ah ha!” said he, “ 1 dare say you 
all think I read very i/, but, for 
my part, I think I read very well ; I 
understand it, and that is enough for 
me,” said he, laughing. 

He then rose from his chair, 
and proceeded to examine some 
prints which were hung round the 
room, taken from the story of Cin- 
derella, which he perceived at once, 
although there was no inscription 
under them. “ Bon !” said he, when 
he came to the picture where Cin- 
derella is represented trying on the 
Little Glass Slipper, “few ladies 
have such small feet nowadays.” 

He then walked into a room 
where were a number of spruce-beer 
bottles, which had just been filled 
with spruce-beer, made by the mas- 
ter of the house. 

Bonaparte imagining them wine, 
exclaimed, “ Ah, monsieur, so much 
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wine is too much extravagance for 
a subaltern officer.” 

In this sort of easy, pleasant man- 
ner he often conversed with the 
ladies of our regiment. I say our 
regiment, for no military lady has a 
proper esprit de corps until she often 
catches herself saying our regiment. 

As I pursued my way through the 
garden at Longwood, one day, to- 
wards camp, accompanied by my 
little daughter, I met the great Na- 
arene walking there with General 

ertrand. The first question Bona- 
parte always put to E——-y was this, 
“ Etes vous sage?” To which she 
instantly answered, “ No!” 

He began on that day to discourse 
With me respecting religion. “ I 
understand, madame,” said he, “ that 
you are a Puritan ?” 

“From what circumstance,” re- 
plied I, “has this denomination ari- 
sen ?” 

“Why,” returned he, “I am in- 
formed by persons who have at- 
tended church in your barracks, that 
zee are often seen kneeling on the 

are floor.” 

“* My reason for so doing,” replied 
I, “is that there are no cushions, 
or hassocks, in the barracks, and ha- 
ving from infancy been accustomed 
to kneel during particular parts of 
divine service, I took to the floor, 
without minding the want of cu- 
shions.” 

“ Bon,” replied he; “and, pray, 
what is your opinion of us Catholics? 
Do you think that we have any 
chance of foing to Heaven ?” 

I replied Z did think it possible. 

“ Excellent—well! You are much 
more tolerant than we Catholics— 
for we all think that you Protestants 
must all burn.” This he said laugh- 
ingly, and in a manner which shew- 
ed that he was not of so harsh an 
opinion. He then asked me if Iever 
rode on horseback, and then, with- 
out stopping for an answer, he be- 

to exclaim on his own delight 
in riding on horseback. “ 1 have 
frequently,” said he, “ rode sizty 
miles before breakfast. But at pre- 
sent I have not quite so much room 
to doso.” This he said in a half- 
angry, half-joking tone of voice. 
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We were staying at Plantation 
House, the country residence of the 
Governors of St Helena, with Gover- 
nor and Mrs Wilks, about a fortnight 
just before the arrival of Sir Hudson 
Lowe from England, who succeeded 
Colonel Wilks in the government of 
the Island. 

Mrs Wilks one morning entered 
my dressingroom before breakfast, 
saying she came to ask a favour of 
me. “ What is it?” said I, “ forlam 
sure I shall be but too happy to 
grant you any in my power.” 

“ Itis this,’ replied she, “that you 
will chaperone Miss Wilks on her 
visit to Longwood. She is going to 
see Bonaparte with her father, but 
wishes a lady to accompany her.” 

I was delighted to chaperone so 
elegant, amiable, and beautiful a 
young lady as Miss Wilks,* and felt 
proud that Napoleon should see so 
perfect a specimen of my fair coun- 
trywomen. Miss Wilks was then in 
the first bloom of youth, and her 
whole demeanour, affability, and ele- 
gant, modest appearance, conspired 
to render her the most charming and 
admirable young person I ever be- 
fore or have since met with in all my 
peregrinations in Europe, Asia, and 
Africa, for the space of thirty years. 

Governor Wilks was a Colonel in 
the East India Company’s service at 
Madras. He was a tall, handsome, 
venerable-looking man, with white 
curling locks, and a courtier-like 
manner. He had been employed in 
India in the diplomatic line, and was 
also an author, having published the 
History of the Mahratta War, which 
he had submitted to the perusal of 
the Ex-Emperor, who, besides ad- 
miring his literary performances, re- 
spected his character as aman and 
as a Governor; and never had the 
Island of St Helena, since its first 
possession by the English, been un- 
der the government of a man 80 en- 
lightened, so judicious, so mild and 
affable, or so much beloved. His 
kindness, firmness, and philanthropy, 
caused his departure to be regretted 
by all ranks on that Island, where he 
had made so many wise and lasting 
wageeremta 

he Governor, his daughter, and 
myself, set forth from Plantation 
House in the Government carriage, 
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a huge vehicle, drawn by six bul- 
locks ; for in the steep me pe 
roads up and across the Island of St 
Helena, to proceed in a carriage 
drawn by horses would be dreadful- 
ly dangerous, nay almost impossi- 
ble. These bullocks, therefore, were 
drawn and driven by three men; and 
after some hours going across the 
most dangerous narrow roads, or 
rather paths,sharp turnings, and pre- 
cipitous horrors beneath, enough to 
terrify the stoutest heart, and turn 
giddy the strongest head, we arrived 
at Longwood House. We proceed- 
ed first to visit Countess Bertrand, 
and the Countess de Montholon. 

The Countess Bertrand accompa- 
nied us into the drawingroom at 
Longwood. We found Bonaparte 
full dressed, and standing to receive 
Governor Wilks with etiquette. He 
was arrayed in a green coat, with 
all his stars, orders, and ribbons— 
silk stockings, small shoes with gold 
buckles, and a chapeau-bras under 
his arm. 

His secretary and interpreter, 
Count Las Casas, stood by his side. 

Governor Wilks having introduced 
his charming daughter to Bonaparte, 
the Ex-Emperor looking at her with 
a pleasing smile, addressed her in 
these words :—“I have long heard 
from various quarters of the a 
rior elegance and beauty of Miss 
Wilks; but now I am convinced, 
from my own eyes, that report has 
scarcely done her sufficient justice.” 
Saying this, he bowed politely. 

And now a most animated conver- 
sation took place, through means of 
his interpreter, between Bonaparte 
and Governor Wilks. 

This most curious and interesfing 
conversation lasted two hours, du- 
ring which time Bonaparte became 
animated to excess, and appeared 
almost a supernatural being. 

This conversation was committed 
to Po. separately, by Miss Wilks 
and myself, we having been pre- 
viously requested to note all we 
heard by Colonel Wilks. I gave my 
notes of the conversation to the Go- 
vernor the same evening on our re- 
turn to Plantation-house, and Miss 
Wilks likewise presented hers; but 
he did not return them to us again. 
Therefore farther the deponent say- 
eth not. 
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His Majesty’s 53d regiment being 
relieved by his Majesty’s 66th regi- 
ment, prepared to embark in July, 
1817. Part of the officers, and most 
of the privates, proceeded to join the 
other battalion in the East Indies; 
and part returned to England, under 
command of Major F n. 

A few days previous to their seve- 
ral embarkations, the officers, in a 
body, waited on the Ex-Emperor, 
at Longwood House, to take leave 
of their mighty prisoner. Bonaparte 
had always expressed his unqua- 
lified approbation of the conduct 
both of the officers and privates of 
the 53d regiment. They had never 
shown any impertinent curiosity 
when he came within their view, nor 
had ever looked or stared at him 
like a wild-beast, or Bajazet in a 
cage. On the contrary, they all re- 
spected his feelings ; so he was well 
pleased when they paid him the 
compliment of taking leave of him in 
a body. 

The next day the married officers 
waited on him again, accompanied 
by their wives and children. 

On this occasion he took his usual 
kind notice of E——y; and put the 
usual question to her of “ Etes vous 
sage?” which, in the French idiom, 
signifies, “‘ Are you a good girl ?” 

To which she as usual replied, 
17 No.” 

“ How old are you now?” said 
Bonaparte. 

“ Ten years old,” replied she. 

** Well,” said he, “you have now 
attained the age of reason, you are 
no longer a child.” 

Saying these words, he placed his 
hand kindly on her head, and smiled 
most benevolently; and no one can 
deny, who has ever seen Bonaparte 
smile, that the expression conveyed 
was of the finest and most benevolent 
nature. 

He then pointed out to the ladies a 
bust of his son Napoleon, which he 
had lately received. It was of white 
marble, and beautifully executed. 
The ladies all expressed their admi- 
ration of the bust, and pronounced 
its likeness to Bonaparte; upon 
which he said, “ Oui; mais il a le 
nez de I’ Imperatrice.” 

We soon after took our leave, with 
an indefinable sensation of regret, 
mingled with a pleasing awe, at our 
having had for two years so near a 
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view of that wonderful being whose 
name must ever cause astonishment 
to future ages. 

I must not forget to give my fe- 
male friends an account of Countess 
Bertrand. 

She was the daughter of a noble- 
man of the name of Dillon—by his 
wife, an American lady. 

The Countess Bertrand was a 
most engaging fascinating woman. 
She had resided many years in Eng- 
land with her aunt, an English lady 
of quality. She spoke our language 
with perfect fluency, but with aslight 
French accent. Her figure was ex- 
tremely tall and commanding; but 
a -_ elegant bend took from her 
height, and added to her interesting 
appearance ;—her eyes black, spark- 
ling, soft, and animated ;—her de- 
portment that of a lovely young 
Queen, accustomed to command ad- 
miration—yet winning to preserve it. 

She had, in fact, been a sort of 
queen at Trieste, when her husband, 
General Bertrand, was viceroy ; and 
when she held a regular court, her 
dress was well chosen, splendid and 
elegant. We had been invited the day 
of our landing at St Helena, to dine 
with Admiral Sir G——e C D, 
— came from England in charge of 

onaparte,) at his residence in the 
Castle James Town. He had arrived 
in the Northumberland, in charge of 
the noble captive, some days before 
us, with the rest of the squadron; 
but the frigate, in which was a large 
portion of His Majesty’s53d regiment, 
under the command of Captain Y—. 
being constrained, from distress for 
want of water, to put into the Por- 
tuguese settlement of Bingweeta, on 
the Guinea coast, he did not arrive 
at St Helena until some time after 
the squadron. 

Sir G——e C n, as I before 
observed, invited my husband and 
myself, the captain of the frigate, 
and some of our officers, to dine at 
the Castle the day we disembarked. 

He handed me to table; for be it 
known, for the information of my 
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female friends, that I was at this pe- 
riod Prima Donna; or, as we say in 
Bengal, Burrah Betee; or, in plain 
English, Lady of the first rank in 
the regiment, in absence of Lady 
B——m, who did not join her hus- 
band, our colonel, until some months 
afterwards ; consequently, I had of- 
ten the honour of doing the honours 
to the French Countesses, at Sir 








G—e C n’s house, and in 
tents. 

After dinner, Sir G——e C n 
said to me— 


“ IT wish you would go to-morrow, 
and call on the Countesses Bertrand 
and Montholon, and shew them every 
attention in your power.” 

“TI will do so,” said I. Accord- 
ingly, the next morning I waited up- 
on them. 

I was instantly struck with the ele- 
gance, kindness, and dignity of Coun- 
tess Bertrand. The General, her hus- 
band, who was likewise Grand Maré- 
chal, peere entered, leading in 
two of the most exquisitely beautiful 
children I ever beheld, Hortense and 
Henri. The latter had a profusion 
of the most luxuriant fair ringlets, 
hanging from his face nearly to his 
feet—his hazel eyes were laughin 
and soft—his snowy shoulders an 
bare arms were only adorned by a 
slight sleeve of rich lace—his dress 
consisted of scarlet silk trowsers, 
with a frock body; he appeared 
about five years of age. 

Hortense was about six or seven 
years old. She was a brilliant bru- 
nette, with a sweetness and archness 
in her countenance I have seldom 
seen equalled. An elder boy soon 
after entered the ‘room, about ten 
years of age. General Bertrand was 
a fine martial veteran-looking man, 
apparently about forty ; his manners 
were open, natural, and dignified. 

The pleasing impression of that 
morning was never effaced. They 
seemed to like us, and we soon be- 
came acquainted—for military men 
and women seem all brothers and 
sisters. 
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VOYAGE FROM LEGHORN TO CEPHALONIA WITH LORD BYRON, AND A NARRATIVE 
OF A VISIT, IN 1823, TO THE SEAT OF WAR IN GREECE. 


BY JAMES HAMILTON BROWNE, ESQ. 


Part I. 


I nap resided about a year at Pisa, 
when I was seized with a sudden 
ardour and enthusiasm in favour of 
the cause of Greece, then exciting, 
throughout Europe, the strongest 
sympathy. Intending to embark for 
the lonian Islands, on my way to the 
Morea, I requested a friend at Le- 
ghorn to look out for a vesse] bound 
to Zante, or Cephalonia. He inform- 
ed me that there was not likely to 
be any opportunity for some time; 
but he strongly recommended me to 
apply for a passage to Lord Byron, 
who had just chartered an English 
brig for that destination. As his 
Lordship and I had some mutual 
friends, I ventured, but with some 
reluctance, to write to him on the 
subject; he returned a very polite 
answer, stating, that he should feel 
much pleasure in acceding to my re- 
quest, and that I might either join 
his party at Genoa, or he would 
direct the vessel to touch off Le- 
ghorn and take me on board. As I 
was desirous of purchasing some sea- 
stock, and had other business at Le- 

horn, I preferred the latter plan, as 
told his Lordship in a letter of 
thanks for his kindness; the vessel 
accordingly, at the appointed time, 
made her appearance, when I imme- 
diately joined her in the Roads, and 
had the honour of becoming person- 
ally known to him. My first person- 
al introduction to Lord Byron thus 
took place at Leghorn, on board of the 
Hercules, which vessel he had caused 
to be chartered at Genoa, for the 
purpose of conveying himself and 
suite to the Ionian Islands, or perhaps 
direct to Greece. 

He had kindly promised to touch 
off the port and take me on board, it 
being understood between us, that if 
he did not intend to communicate 
with Leghorn, certain signals should 
be displayed, when I was to lose no 
time in joining him. 

I was accompanied to the ship, 
riding at anchor in the Roads, by 


Messrs Jackson and Lloyd, who de- 
parted immediately after seeing me 
safe on board, as I was apprehensive 
that Lord Byron might have concei- 
ved that they had come for the pur- 
pose of catching a glimpse of him. 
He put to me some interrogatory re- 
lative to them, regretting that I had 
hurried them off. On my inform- 
ing him that the former gentleman 
was son to the Rev. Dr Jackson— 
who, so unfortunately for his family, 
rashly engaged in the Irish Rebellion, 
and would have suffered the death of 
a traitor; only escaping so disgrace- 
ful an end, by having anticipated the 
sentence of the law, in terminating 
his existence by poison, conveyed to 
him, it was alleged, by his lady, a 
very high-spirited woman, who after- 
wards, with her family, retired to 
France, where Bonaparte conferred 
a small pension on her—Lord Byron 
appeared quite conversant with the 
particulars of this unhappy affair, 
and said he should have felt a great 
interest in conversing with young 
Jackson. 

His Lordship’s mode of address 
was peculiarly fascinating and in- 
sinuating—“ au premier abord”’ it 
was next to impossible for a stranger 
to refrain from liking him. 

The contour of his countenance 
was noble and striking ; the forehead, 
particularly so, was nearly white as 
alabaster. His delicately formed fea- 
tures were cast rather in an effemi- 
nate mould, but their soft expression 
was in some degree relieved by the 
mustaches of a light chestnut, and 
small tuft “ a la houssard,” which he 
at that time sported. His eyes were 
rather prominent and full, of a dark 
blue, having that melting character 
which I have frequently observed in 
females, said to be a proof of ex- 
treme sensibility. The texture of 
his skin was so fine and transparent, 
that the blue veins, rising like small 
threads around his temples, were 
clearly discernible. All who ever 
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saw Byron have borne testimony to 
the irresistible sweetness of his smile, 
which was generally, however, suc- 
ceeded by a sudden pouting of the 
lips, such as is practised sometimes 
by a pretty coquette, or by a spoiled 
child. His hair was partially griz- 
zled, but curled naturally. In con- 
versation, owing to a habit he had 
contracted of clenching his teeth 
close together, it was sometimes 
difficult to comprehend him distinct- 
ly; towards the conclusion of a sen- 
tence, the syllables rolled in his 
mouth, and became a sort of indis- 
tinct murmur. 

It must have been almost impos- 
sible, I apprehend, for any artist to 
seize fully the expression of Byron’s 
countenance, which was varying at 
every moment, as different ideas 
suggested themselves to his power- 
ful mind. I have never seen any 
likeness that conveyed to me a per- 
fect resemblance of his Lordship, 
with the exception of a marble bust, 
which was in the drawingroom of 
the late Honourable Douglas Kin- 
naird, executed, I think, by Thord- 
waldson. It struck me as being 
very like him. 

Lord Byron was habited in a 
round nankeen embroidered jacket, 
white Marseilles vest, buttoned a 
very little way up; he wore ex- 
tremely fine linen, and his shirt-col- 
lar was thrown over in such a way 
as almost to uncover his neck ; very 
long wide nankeen trowsers, fasten- 
ed below, short buff laced boots, 
and sometimes gaiters, with a chip 
Tuscan straw hat, completed his 
personal equipment. He invariably 
paid the most scrupulous attention 
to cleanliness, and had a certain 
fastidiousness in his dress, strongly 
savouring of dandyism, of which he 
was far frome disapproving ; at least 
he infinitely preferred it to a slovenly 
disregard for dress. His Lordship, 
who had just dined, instantly order- 
ed some hock and claret to be 
brought under the awning where he 
Was sitting, which he invited me to 
partake of. Whilst discussing our 
wine, he plied me with questions 
relative to the Ionian Islands, and 
my opinion with regard to the pos- 
ture of affairs in Greece ; frequently 
observing that he did not imagine 
that he could render any essential 
service to the cause, but that as the 
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Committee seemed to think other- 
wise, he was going thither in obedi- 
ence to their commands. He then, 
as we could not avoid discerning 
both Corsica and Elba from the 
deck, changed the conversation to 
the subject of the life of Napoleon, 
exclaiming that he had been wo- 
fully deceived in his estimate of the 
character of that wonderful man; 
repeating the pain and mortification 
which he endured whenever he 
chanced to glance his eye on either 
of these islands, as they recalled to 
his recollection the humbling con- 
viction of the weakness of human 
nature. “I at one period,” he said, 
“ almost idolized that man, although 
I could not approve of many of his 
actions; regarding other potentates 
as mere pigmies when weighed in the 
balance against him. When his for- 
tune deserted him, and all appeared 
lost, he ought at once to have rushed 
into the thick of the fight at Leipzig 
or Waterloo, and nobly perished, in- 
stead of dying by inches in confine. 
ment, and affording to the world the 
degrading spectacle of his petty bi- 
lious contentions with the governors 
to whose custody he was confided 
at St Helena. Even if he had main- 
tained a dignified silence amid the 
persecutions to which in his latter 
days he complained of being sub- 
jected, I could almost have forgiven 
him; yet this man’s fame will des- 
cend to, and be revered by posterity, 
when that of numbers more deser- 
ving of immortality shall have ceased 
to be remembered.” 
Byron’s suavity of manner surpri- 
sed and delighted me; my own previ- 
ous conceptions, supported by com- 
mon rumour, having prepared me 
to expect to find in him a man of 
morose temper and gloomy misan- 
thropy, instead of which, from his 
fecundity in anecdote, he was a most 
delightful associate. I had recent] 
lost for ever one who was deeualll 
ly dear to me, and in consequence 
was clad in deep mourning. I apo« 
logized to Lord Byron for the una- 
voidable depression of my spirits; 
he instantly seemed to sympathize 
unaffectedly with my grief. I shall 
ever entertain a grateful recollec- 
tion of the amiable and soothing at- 
tentions which he then paid me, 
using gentle efforts to draw me into 
conversation, and endeavouring at 
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the same time to inspire me with 
self-possession, on perceiving that I 
stood somewhat inawe of him. By- 
ron had just received communica- 
tions from Moore and Goéthe; he 
read to me the letter of the former, 
who, he said, was the most humor- 
ous and witty of all his correspon- 
dents. He appeared to estimate, at 
its just value, the flattering and dis- 
tinguished homage rendered to his 
inimitable poetic talent by the vete- 
ran German Bard, who, with the 
most profuse and enthusiastic eulo- 
giums, panegyrized the wonderful 
productions of his genius. 

Lord Byron expressed the extreme 
regret which he experienced at not 
being able to return the compliment 
by a perusal of Goéthe’s works in 
their native garb, instead of through 
the cold medium of a translation; 
but nothing, he said, would induce 
him to learn the language of the 
Barbarians, by which epithet he con- 
stantly designated the Austrians. 

On my arrival on board, the ma- 
jority of Lord Byron’s suite were on 
shore, but the wind coming fair, they 
returned towards the afternoon, 
when the anchor was weighed, and 
we made sail, every one assisting at 
the capstan and ropes, no one being 
more active than Byron himself. 1 
had been but a short time on board 
until I perceived that the others, 
instead of addressing him with a 

rolonged emphasis on the first syl- 
able of his name, pronounced it 
short, as if it had been “ Byrne,” that 
of Byron seeming distasteful to him, 
so I adopted the same. 

His suite consisted of Count Pietro 
Gamba, brother to his chére amie ; 
Mr Edward Trelawny; a young 
man who had been engaged as his 
medical attendant, named Bruno, 
who was a native of Alessandria 
Della ~—_ a Constantinopolitan 
Greek, calling himself Prince Schi- 
lizzi, and a Greek Captain, Vitali. 
He had, besides, five domestics, and 
the same number of horses, together 
with a Newfoundland and a bull dog; 
so that our small vessel, which did 
not much exceed a hundred tons 
burden, was sufficiently crowded. 
On the passage to Cephalonia, Byron 
chiefly read the writings of Dean 
Swift, taking occasional notes, with 
the view possibly of — from 
that humorous writer something to- 
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wards a future Canto of Don Juan. 
He also made it a constant rule to 
goons every day one or more of the 


ssays of Montaigne. This prac- 
tice, he said, he had pursued for a 
long time ; adding his decided con- 
viction, that more useful general 
knowledge and varied information 
were to be derived by an intimate 
acquaintance with the writings of 
that diverting author, than by a long 
and continuous course of study. 
This was relieved sometimes by dip- 
ping into Voltaire’s “ Essai sur les 
Meeurs,” and his “ Dictionnaire Phi- 
losophique”—“ De Grimm’s Corres- 
pondence,” and “ Les Maximes de la 
Rochefoucault,” were also frequently 
referred to by his Lordship; all, I 
should say, as connected with the 
composition of Don Juan, in which 
he was then deeply engaged. 

A heavy tome on the War of In- 
dependence in South America, writ- 
ten by a soi-disant Colonel, named 
Hippisley, I think, who had taken 
service with Bolivar, as an officer of 
cavalry, but quickly retired in dis- 
gust, on not finding port wine and 
beef-steaks to be always procurable 
in the other hemisphere, (at least 
good fare seemed to him an indis- 
pensable requisite in campaigning, ) 
was invariably asked for by Byron 
at dinner, and at length, Fletcher, his 
valet, brought it regularly with the 
table-cloth. Its soporific qualities, he 
amusingly remarked, were truly as- 
tonishing, surpassing those of any 
ordinary narcotic; the perusal of a 
few pages sufficed to lull him — 
and obtained him a comfortable 
siesta, even when ill disposed, or 
in bad humour with himself. 

Dinner was the only regular meal 
which he partook of in the twenty- 
four hours. He usually eat it by him- 
selfon deck. His diet was very singu- 
lar, and, in my opinion, almost nothing 
could have been devised more preju- 
dicial to health in the intense heat of 
summer, under a blazing Italian sun. 
It consisted of a considerable quan- 
tity of decayed Cheshire cheese, with 
pickled cucumbers or red cabbage, 
which he quaffed down by drinking 
at the same time either a bottle of 
cider or Burton ale, of which articles 
he had procured a supply at Genoa. 
He sometimes drank an infusion of 
strong tea, but eat nothing with it 
but a small piece of biscuit ; and oc- 
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casionally his fare at dinner was va- 
ried by a little fish, if we succeeded 
in taking any. When he returned 
on deck after the siesta, he joined us 
in drinking wines or other liquors, 
displaying sometimes the most over- 
flowing spirits; but in the midst of 
the greatest hilarity and enjoyment, 
I have observed this jovial mood 
to be suddenly checked. A cloud 
would instantaneously come over 
him, as if arising from some painful 
and appalling recollection; the tears 
would bedew his eyes, when he 
would arise and quit the company, 
averting his face, in order to conceal 
his emotion. This strange conduct 
was probably the effect of reaction 
from over-excitement, in a mind so 
exquisitely susceptible; at least I 
have heard it thus accounted for. 
Byron cherished the strongest su- 
perstition relative to commencing 
any enterprise, or attempting any 
thing on a Friday, deeming it most 
unlucky. He also seemed to repose 
credit in the absurd belief, so popu- 
lar among the Greeks and Turks, 
about the accidental spilling of oil or 
wine, or the oversetting of salt, con- 
sidering the first and last as indica- 
tive of approaching misfortune, the 
other as possessed of a more cheer- 
ful and favourable augury. When 
irritated or incensed, he did not fail 
to make a profuse use of the common 
Italian oaths, Faccia di Maladetto, 
Corpo di Bacco, Sangue di Dio, &c., 
combined sometimes with the usual 
Greek malediction of ’AveS:ué cz, fol- 
lowing each other in rapid succession. 
Healso imitated the inhabitants of the 
Levant, by spitting on the deck or 
ground with great violence, whilst 
giving way to the impetuosity of his 
temper. I considered Byron to be 
strongly imbued with a certain reli- 
ious feeling, although chary of ac- 
Exowledging it. No one, he said, 
could be so senseless a brute as 
to deny the existence of a First 
Cause, and an omnipotent and in- 
comprehensible Being, whose om- 
nipresence all around us sufficient- 
ly evinced. He frequently express- 
ed considerable anxiety about at- 
taching himself to some particular 
creed, as any fixed belief would, he 
thought, be preferable to the conti- 
nued state of uncertainty in which 
he had hitherto existed. He declared 
his ready openness to conviction, if 


the truth could only be rendered evi- 
dent to his understanding. His glow- 
ing and fervent imagination, I feel 
inclined to believe, would sooner or 
later have impelled him to attach 
himself to some particular, and, very 
possibly, extreme sect. 

For the religious tenets or preju- 
dices of others, he invariably testi- 
fied the most profound respect— 
professing to entertain much regard 
for those who were truly and con- 
scientiously devout, believing such 
individuals to enjoy great worldly 
felicity. On the contrary, no man 
more than Byron ridiculed and de- 
tested the cant and hypocrisy which 
are so much in vogue in our times. 
He spoke frequently of the inane 

ursuits of mankind, and our limited 
intelligence, dwelling at some length 
on a remark once made to him by 
the late Sir Humphrey Davy, with 
respect to the nothingness of all hu- 
man intellect, when it engages in the 
ever endless task of endeavourin 
to explore or solve the hidden an 
impenetrable mysteries of nature. 

To be in company with Lord 
Byron, and in almost constant inter- 
course with him for a considerable 
period, more especially on ship- 
board, where, it is affirmed, you will 
in a few days acquire more know- 
ledge of an individual than from 
years of previous acquaintance, was, 
through the extreme communica- 
tiveness of his disposition, equiva- 
lent to an introduction to the whole 
course of his life. Although occasion- 
ally affecting mystery, he yet could 
conceal nothing. This sometimes 
produced rather painful confidences, 
relative to his own family matters, 
and amatory intrigues, which, if 
they ever actually took place, he 
would have shewn more good sense 
not to reveal; but I have my doubts 
about some of them, more especiall 
in respect to one lady of very hig 
rank, whose family I had the honour 
to be acquainted with, and whose 
fair fame I had never before heard 
assailed by the vile breath of slan- 
der. I will, however, do Lord By- 
ron the justice to say, that in regard 
to this particular case, he dealt more 
in innuendo than any allegation of 
facts. 

I thence concluded that much of 
this fagon de parler consisted in a 
desire on his part, or rather weak- 
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ness, if I may be permitted to term 
it so, to be considered amongst 
others as a voué, and man of gallant- 
ry; although I should be very far 
from disputing his general success 
in such matters; no one, from the 
insinuating powers of conversation, 
which he possessed in no small de- 
ree, and polished manner, com- 
ined with a strikingly handsome 
physiognomy, independently of his 
splendid mental qualifications, being 
more calculated to prove irresistibly 
attractive to the female heart. How- 
ever blamable and unpleasant such 
revelations may appear to be, yet 
you might almost call them involun- 
tary. Lord Byron could keep no- 
thing secret, and occasionally asto- 
nished me by lavishing the grossest 
abuse on those whom [ had always 
been led to consider as his intimate 
friends, and those to whom he owed 
the greatest obligations, which at 
other times he perhaps readily ad- 
mitted: this fit, however, was tran- 
sient as a summer shower, arising 
from impetuosity of temper, or 
some momentary personal pique; 
and I am persuaded, had he heard 
others assail them, he would have 
been the foremost in throwing down 
the gauntlet in their defence. Lord 
Byron entertained, or appeared to 
have imbibed, the most violent pre- 
judice against the late Lady Noel. 
He shewed himself always affec- 
tionately anxious about the health 
and welfare of his daughter Ada. 
Alluding to her probable large for- 
tune, he expressed a wish that it 
had been in his power to inhibit her 
from marrying a native of Great 
Britain—deeming his countrymen to 
have a greater propensity to fortune- 
hunting than the individuals of other 
nations—which might, by an ill-as- 
sorted union, tend to her future un- 
happiness and discomfort. 
ord Byron adverted, on many 
occasions, sometimes in a state of 
the most bitter excitement, to the 
unfortunate infirmity of his foot, and 
the extreme pain and misery it had 
been productive of to him. He once 
uttered a very savage observation on 
his lameness, declaring, that years 
before he would have caused the 
recreant limb to be amputated, had 
he not dreaded thereby to spoil an 
exercise in which he more especially 
excelled and delighted. 
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His Lordship had the strongest 
aversion to walking, and always per- 
formed even the most trivial distance 
on horseback ; from a wish, I appre- 
hend, to conceal as much as possible 
the slight halt in his gait. The habit 
of not using pedestrian exercise, 
without doubt, would contribute in 
no small degree to increase that 
tendency to obesity to which he 
was by constitution inclined; and 
to counteract which, he adopted the 
pernicious system of continually 
drugging himself. This early im- 
paired his digestive organs, although 
they could not fail to have been also 
injured by his mode of living and 
singular diet. 

In the use of the pistol, Lord 
Byron was exceedingly dexterous, 
and prided himself much on this 
trivial accomplishment, which, by 
constant practice, may easily be at- 
tained by any person possessed of a 
calculating eye and steady nerves. 
In this, as every thing else, he 
wished to carry off the palm; and if 
he made a shot which he thought 
could not be surpassed, he declined 
to share farther in the pastime of 
that day ; and if a bad one, he did 
not attempt to improve it, but in- 
stantly gave up the contest. His 
nerves were a good deal shattered ; 
and from his firing so well even with 
that disadvantage, it was evident 
that, when younger, his aim must 
have been most unerring. 

Trelawny was also an excellent 
shot; and his Lordship and he oc- 
casionally used to kill the ducks 
for the cabin dinner in this way 
—a wicker basket was suspended 
from the main-yard of the mast, con- 
taining a poor duck, with his head 
protruding through it. I have known 
both of them, from the poop, to kill 
the bird by hitting its head at the 
first fire. Lord eb possessed 
several cases of excellent pistols; 
among others, a brace which had 
been the private property of his old 
friend, Joe Manton; and I was told he 
never grudged any expense in pro- 
curing those of superior workman- 
ship. He frequently conversed about 
his former feats of skill at that cele- 
brated maker’s pistol gallery in 
London. He also boasted of having, 
about the time of his marriage, much 
to the amazement and discomfiture 
of Lady Noel, split a walking-stick 
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in the garden at Seaham House, at 
the distance of twenty paces. 

His lordship was within an ace of 
losing his life during one of these 
firing-matches on board. Schilizzi, 
who was unacquainted with the 
guard on English hair triggers, inad- 
vertently discharged a pistol, the 
ball from which whizzed close past 
Lord Byron’s temple. He betrayed 
no tremor, but'taking the pistol out 
of Schilizzi’s hand, pointed out to 
him the mechanism of the lock, and 
at the same time desired Gamba to 
take care, that in future he should 
not be permitted to use any other 
pistols than those of Italian work- 
manship. 

We enjoyed the most serene and 
beautiful weather during this voy- 
age. In passing, the vessel approxi- 
mated Porto Ercole and Piombino, 
the splendid scenery around which 
was much admired by Lord Byron ; 
he was always on deck to view the 
magnificent spectacle of the sun set- 
ting over the vast expanse of waters, 
on the brilliant horizon peculiar to 
the East of Europe, and we coasted 
it along from Leghorn to Reggio, 
hardly ever being out of sight of 
Jand in the daytime. When oppo- 
site the mouth of the Tiber, we ex- 
erted a)! our power of vision to 
discern the cupola of St Peter’s at 
Rome, which, however, was not 
visible through the vapour arising 
from the dark and dense forests 
which fringe the shore of the pesti- 
lential Maremma; but we could dis- 
tinctly see through the glass the 
town of Albano, situated on the 
brow of the Alban Mount, and the 
magnificent range of mountains be- 
hind the isolated Mount Soracte, 
placed just over Rome, was also 
descried. 

Lord Byron frequently boxed with 
Trelawny as an amusement, and 
practised fencing with Count Gam- 
ba; he was not particularly dexterous 
at the foils, but excelled in the other, 
but he could not keep up the exer- 
cise long, which had become too vio- 
lent for him. 

Lord Byron and Trelawny also 
often bathed from the ship’s side in 
calm weather; neither of them be- 
trayedany apprehension from sharks, 
which, however, are by no means 
of rare occurrence in the Mediter- 
ranean, as I remember, in 1817, ha- 
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ving been told by a young midship- 
man, named Hay, then at Corfu, in 
a sloop of war, that when he was al- 
most in the very act of leaping from 
the bowsprit of the vessel, which was 
riding at anchor between that town 
and the island of Vido, one of these 
ravenous monsters of the deep was 
descried close alongside, and an 
ng given just in time to prevent 
im. 

On our nearing the Island of 
Ionza, in which Neapolitan prisoners 
of state are usually confined, which 
was then crowded with those unhap- 
py persons who had engaged in the 
unsuccessful attempt at revolution 
in 4821, Lord Byron gave vent to 
his ire, uttering the most tremen- 
dous invectives against Austria, and 
the tyranny exercised by that nation 
over the minor powers of Italy ; and 
recounted to me the history of the 
once expected rising of the Papal 
dominions, which should have taken 
effect when he resided at Ravenna, 
and in which he might have been 
called upon to act a prominent part; 
this insurrection was checked by the 
rapid march on Naples of the Impe- 
rialists, under Baron Frimont. It 
was not to be regretted that his 
Lordship had not found an opportu- 
nity of assisting in any revolt in 
Italy, which could only have ended 
in defeat and disgrace. In my opi- 
nion, the success of any revolution 
in that country is exceedingly pro- 
blematical, being composed of many 
petty states, with opposite interests, 
which are extremely jealous of each 
other, or rather, I should say, are 
animated by mutual hate, so no 
union can be looked for. A partial 
ebullition of popularfeeling may from 
time to time take place; but as long 
as ‘no grand combination exists, or 
the enterprise is not supported by 
some great and victorious power, 
the cause is hopeless, and can only 
lead to useless bloodshed. 

Lord Byron sat up nearly all night 
watching Stromboli: it was, how- 
ever, overcast, and emitted no flame. 
This was considered singular, as the 
volcano is supposed to be in constant 
activity, and always ejecting matter. 
He narrated to me the extraordinary 
story of the affidavit made by the 
crew of a British ship, who deposed 
that they had witnessed the appari- 
tion of a man, well known to them, 
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borne through the air by two other 
figures, and cast into the crater of 
Stromboli. This raised a long dis- 
cussion, with many arguments, in re- 
gard to superstition in general, and 
tales of spectres, to a belief in which 
Lord Byron either was, or affected 
to be thought prone. 

We found the mighty Charybdis, 
so much dreaded by the ancients, 
dwindled to an inconsiderable whirl- 
ing eddy, caused by the conflicting 
currents. The furious bellowing of 
the surge, which continually lashes 
the precipitous and cavernous pro- 
montory of Scylia, is, however, heard 
to a great distance. 

Charybdis is reported to be still 
formidable in stormy weather. The 
strait, most probably, is now wider 
than it was in olden times; but I ima- 
gine that poetic license in former 
days greatl? exaggerated its terrors. 
Lord Byron much regretted its state 
of almost tranquil repose, and sighed, 
but, in vain, for a stiff breeze. 

Both from attentive observation, 
and many circumstances which sub- 
sequently occurred, I was inclined 
to consider Lord Byron as a man of 
extreme sensibility, but decidedly of 
first impulses ; ready at once to as- 
sist distress with purse and person ; 
but, if the feeling were permitted to 
subside, and not instantaneously act- 
ed upon, it evaporated. I cannot 
account for this, except in suppo- 
sing that his first—I do not say al- 
ways better feelings, because in the 
objects which kindled his sympathy 
he was sometimes too indiscriminate 
—became withered things, and were 
deadened by suspicion of the world, 
or fear of ridicule ; but, at all events, 
his second determination in such 
cases rarely coincided with the seem- 
ing original dictates of his heart and 
expressed intentions. I assert this 
with no view to detract from Lord 
Byron’s charity, or to depreciate his 
philanthropy ; but those around him 
were occasionally compromised by 
it, and placed in unpleasant predica- 
ments,—as, when a case of wretch- 
edness was depicted to him, without 
stopping to institute any enquiry, he 
would entreat, nay, insist, that spe- 
cific promises of relief should be 
made, which not being afterwards 
fulfilled, | have known one or two 
instances where friends of his, rather 
than occasion any misapprehension 
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to his prejudice, have themselves 
disbursed the money. It had the ef- 
fect of rendering them more wary 
and cautious, and caused sometimes 
a doubt with regard to Lord Byron’s 
sincerity. This failing, with respect 
to those who did not perfectly un- 
derstand his ways, was an unfortu- 
nate one, as it became the cause of 
much misrepresentation. 

The extreme apparent candour of 
his disposition engendered a pro- 
pensity for divulging every thing. 
No one who knew him well would 
have liked to confide any matter of 
a secret nature to his discretion, or 
even speak disparagingly about, or 
turn any one into ridicule in his pre- 
sence, as he was sure to disclose it, 
and very likely to the party so as- 
sailed. In regard to this inherent in- 
firmity, I do not wish to cast any 
imputation on Lord Byron, although 
occasionally it might have been pro- 
ductive of serious mischief, as I sin- 
cerely and honestly believe that he 
could not control this defect, or error 
in judgment, call it which you please; 
besides, in some cases, | think that 
he adopted this course advisedly, as 
a sort of test to elicit the truth, by 
listening to both sides. 

Lord Byron was exceedingly an- 
noyed at Mr Blaquiere quitting 
Greece before his arrival, and I am 
persuaded, that had he been aware 
of thatgentleman contemplating such 
a step, he would not have left Italy, 
as great responsibility thereby de- 
volved on him alone, but most proba- 
bly, from particularreasons, he would 
have visited England again in the first 
place, his thoughts appearing to lean 
much in that direction. As the Com- 
mittee and Blaquiere had urgently 
pressed on him the advantage which 
would result to the Greek cause 
from his presence, and were the 
principal instigators to his embark- 
ing on this expedition, he thought, 
and with justice, that Mr Blaquiere 
ought at least to have waited to re- 
ceive him, and to communicate his 
ideas on the posture of affairs in the 
Peleponnesus, from which he had 
recently returned. Lord Byron was 
informed by some one that Mr Bla- 
quiere’s precipitate departure pro- 
ceeded from a mania for book-ma- 
king, and he was amusingly sarcastic 
on him accordingly. 

He used frequently to narrate bis 
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adventures in Turkey during his 
youthful travels. He found himself 
at Constantinople in company with 
Captain Bathurst of the Solsette fri- 
gate, a most distinguished officer, 
who afterwards unfortunately fell at 
Navarino. As a proof of the ex- 
treme ignorance of the Turks, he 
mentioned that the Capitan Pacha 
enquired at Bathurst, who was a 
rough old tar, if he could box the 
compass. He was highly incensed 
at the interrogatory, and said to the 
interpreter, —“ Damn the stupid 
brute! does he ever pretend to bea 
sailor? Teli him the youngest boy 
in my ship knows that.”’ Upon which 
his Excellency stroked his long 
beard in amazement, at the astonish- 
ing skill of the Ghiaour. In order 
to see the Sultan’s court, Lord By- 
ron attended the audience of leave 
9 to Mr Adair; his successor, 

ir Stratford Canning, who had a 
very youthful appearance, also rode 
in the procession, and his Lordship 
said that an old Turk, not acquaint- 
ed with the person of the new En- 
voy, but seeing him magnificently 
clad, with a very smooth chin, and 
rather an effeminate look, very 
gravely asked if he was not a “ Mu- 
sico,” sent by the British monarch 
as a present to the Sublime Porte. 

Whilst engaged in conversation, 
one day, with Lord Byron, about Mr 
Hobhouse, with whom I had not 
then the honour of being personally 
acquainted, I remember his remark- 
ing, that if I lived, I should at some 
period see him in office. I ven- 
tured to express my dissent; he re- 
joined, that place would obtrude 
itself on Mr Hobhouse, as he was 
convinced the time would arrive 
when a Ministry, coinciding in the 
general political tenets of that gen- 
tleman, must come into power. 
Every thing, he maintained, was 
gradually tending to such a consum- 
mation; and as Mr Hobhouse was a 
man of the highest endowments, and 
connected with the Radical or Liberal 
party, that, consequently, he would 
be obliged to join an Administration 
which should be constituted on his 
own principles. 

Ionce used the liberty of asking 
Lord Byron why he appeared never 
to have thought of writing an Epic, 
or some grand and continuous work. 
He replied, that it was very difficult 
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to find an appropriate subject, and 
that, admitting he possessed the ca~ 

acity to do so, he would not engage 
in such a composition. He remark- 
ed, that even Milton was little read 
at the present day, and how very 
few in number were those who were 
familiar with the writings of that su- 
blime author ; adding, “1 shall adapt 
my own poesy, please God! to the 
fashion of the time, and, in as far as 
I possess the power, to the taste of 
my readers of the present genera- 
tion; if it survives me, tanto meglio, 
if not, I shall have ceased to care 
aboutit.” I permitted myself to men- 
tion how generally Tasso and Ariosto 
were known to all Italians of any 
education ; he answered, “ Ah! but 
Italy is not like England, the two 
countries cannot stand in compari- 
son; besides, I consider that almost 
every Italian inherits from nature, 
more or less, some poetical feeling.” 
It is strange how little value he ap- 
peared to put on that fame which 
was already acquired by his immor- 
tal literary performances ; he seemed 
to anticipate more lasting renown 
from some insignificant achievement 
in Greece, which could only derive 
any importance from his being an 
actor in it, than from any brilliant 
emanation of his genius. 

His vivid and ardent imagination 
was wont to convert those every day 
occurrences that related to himself 
into extraordinary events, which 
were to exercise an influence on his 
future destinies ; distorted concep- 
tions arose to his morbid fancy, from 
which he extracted gloomy and de- 
sponding inferences, which no ordi- 
nary man would ever have contem- 
plated in idea ; when ina fitful mood, 
as he was a most ingenious self-tor- 
mentor, they furnished him with 
materials to vomit forth bitter im- 
precations against his own supposed: 
unhappy fate, and the villany of 
mankind. This miserable feeling 
appeared to be with him quite a 
second nature, and, I venture to say, 
no greater calamity could have be- 
fallen him than suddenly to find him- 
self without a grievance, real or 
ideal, of which he could complain. 

Lord Byron set great store by his 
independence in mind and action, 
but he was, however, if may usesuch 
a term, the slave of that liberty on 
which he piqued himself so highly, 
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as in support of it he was almost 
continually doing or saying some- 
thing, that, on calm reflection, was 
the cause of sincere regret, and bit- 
terly lamented, on discovering that 
he had been in error. He was also 
easily influenced and led by those 
who had the tact to use their sway 
mildly, and allow him to suppose 
that he governed them, whilst the 
reverse was the fact; but had any 
one suggested this to him, or even 
hinted it, he would have been frantic 
at the idea, and perhaps ‘never after 
endured the presence of the party 
supposed to exercise the obnoxious 
dominion. He sometimes on the 
passage expressed his intention, 
should his services prove of no 
avail to Greece, of endeavouring to 
obtain by purchase, or otherwise, 
some small island in the South Sea, 
to which, after visiting England, he 
might retire for the remainder of his 
life, and very seriously asked Tre- 
lawny if he would accompany him, 
to which the latter, without hesita- 
tion, replied in the affirmative. 

He frequently reverted to the ex- 
treme dissolute conduct and incon- 
tinence which reigned among the 
higher circles in his younger days, 
observing, that married ladies of that 
class of society in England were 
much more depraved than those of 
the Continent, but that the strict 
outward regard paid to the obser- 
vances of morality in the former, 
led the fair sinners to be more dex- 
terous and cunning in concealing 
their delinquencies. 

He professed to entertain a very 
indifferent opinion in respect to ha- 
bitual virtue and constancy in the 
fair sex, this unfair and severe judg- 
ment may probably be ascribed to 
the tone of society in which his 
Lordship had so unfortunately in his 
younger days, and afterwards at Ve- 
nice, indulged; and to having early 
abandoned himself to the mastery of 
his passions, without any one to act 
as his Mentor and protector. 

The Greek Schilizzi, by way of 
flattery, used frequently to insinuate 
that his countrymen might possibly 
choose Lord Byron for their King, 
as a considerable party were in fa- 
vour of a Monarchical Government; 
this idea did not displease his Lord- 
ship, who said he would perhaps 
not decline the offer, if made, adding, 


“but we shall retain our own monies; 
and then if our appetite disagrees 
with the kingly authority, we shall, 
like Sancho, have the alternative of 
abdicating.” 

He often contended in favour of 
the Oriental custom of secluding fe- 
males, and teaching them only a few 
pleasing accomplishments, affirming 
the learned education lavished so 
frequently in England on the sex, 
only served to turn their heads with 
conceit, and look with contempt on 
domestic duties; that the Greeks 
were sensible people in not allowing 
their daughters to be instructed in 
writing, as it taught them to scrib- 
ble billets-doux and practise decep- 
tion. Had he to choose a second 
wife, he would select one born in 
the East, young and beautiful, whom 
he alone had been permitted to visit, 
and whom he had taught to love him 
exclusively, but of her he would be 
jealous as a tiger. 

Lord Byron could scarcely be se- 
rious in such a strange idea, and 
perhaps was but mystifying some of 
our party. He used to indulge in 
many mirthful sallies about his in- 
creasing love of money; when he 
possessed little, he said that he was 
extremely profuse, but now that his 
fortune had been so much augment- 
ed, he felt an irresistible inclination 
to hoard, and contemplated. with de- 
light any accumulation. From this 
propensity he augured that a predic- 
tion once made in respect to him 
would be forthwith fulfilled, viz., 
that he would die a miser and a me- 
thodist, which he said he intended 
should also be the denouément of 
Don Juan. 

With occasional liberality, Lord 
Byron certainly united a consider- 
able degree of unnecessary parsi- 
mony, and those who had known 
him much longer than myself, stated 
that this habit was to be dated from 
the period of the increase to his for- 
tune, arising from the large proper- 
ty which he had become entitled to 
at the demise of Lady Noel, his 
wife’s mother. 

Lord Byron sometimes spoke in 
terms of unqualified praise of the 
extremely careful and penurious 
character of old Lega, his Maestro di 
Casa. This man, he said, guarded 
his treasure like the Dragon watch- 
ing the golden fruit in the garden of 
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the Hoaperiden, and viewed his mo- 
nies with the same self-satisfaction 
as if they were his own property, 
grumbling and murmuring at making 
the most trivial disbursement on 
Lord Byron’s own order, and sleep- 
ing on the boxes of specie, yet was 
strictly honest. 

I should not have been able to 
appreciate so singular a character, 
and would have feared to encounter 
in him (I do not mean, however, in 
saying so, to cast any imputation on 
Signor Lega) a second Ambrose de 
Lamela. I hope that I shall be ex- 
cused mentioning a trait of the most 
marked kindness and condescension 
in Lord Byron towards myself. 
When at Cephalonia, I was engaged 
to dine either at Colonel Napier’s, 
or the mess of the 8th regiment. 
After having dressed in the cabin, I 
came on deck, and requested the fa- 
vour of Captain Scott’s directing one 
of his men to put me ashore. The 
skipper, however, who occasionally 
indulged in deep potations, and was 
at these times very surly and inso- 
lent, refused the use of the boat. 
Lord Byron, who, the skylight being 
off his cabin, had overheard our con- 
versation, instantly made his ap- 
pearance, and going over the side 
into a small punt, which belonged 
to the yacht he sold to Lord Bles- 
sington at Geneva, prepared it, and 
returning on deck, addressed me, 
saying, “ Now, Browne, allow me to 
conduct you.” 

I remonstrated; the day being 
excessively hot, and the boat too 
small for me to assist in rowing it. 

“ Never mind,” he rejoined; “I 
insist upon it, you shall accept my 
offer.” 

Scott, who stood by growling like 
a bear, amazed, then proffered his 
own boat. 

Lord Byron exclaimed, “ No! 
Captain Scott, Mr Browne is my 
guest, and I wish him and every 
other gentleman on board to be treat- 
ed with the same respect as myself. 
We shall not accept it after your be- 
haviour.” 

And the matter ended in his row- 
ing me ashore in his own diminutive 
skiff; and after having done so, he 
instantly regained the ship. 

Scott was a bluff English seaman, 
whose countenance showed that he 
had stood the brunt of many a north- 
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wester, and was not at bottom a bad 
fellow. Lord Byron’s first question 
to him, on coming on deck in the 
morning, was, “ Well, Captain, have 
you taken your meridian?” which 
meant a stiff tumbler of grog; if he 
had, he never objected to a second, 
and Lord Byron almost invariably 
joined him in it. 

We had some diverting scenes 
with him during the passage. It 
was discovered that Vitali, one of 
the Greek passengers, had contrived 
to bring on board some cloth and 
other articles of merthandise, which 
he no doubt intended to smuggle 
into the Ionian Islands. The dis- 
covery arose from a ridiculous cir- 
cumstance. A most abominable 
stench was observed by the captain 
to proceed from a large trunk 
amongst the luggage, but he did not 
know the owner of it; at last he 
ordered it to be brought upon deck, 
and said, if no one claimed it, he 
would throw it overboard. Vitali 
then rushed forward in defence of 
his property. 

The captain insisted on its being 
opened; Vitali, after many wry 
faces, produced the key, and behold 
a most disgusting spectacle present- 
ed itself to our astonished optics, in 
the shape of a roasted pig, in a state 
of decomposition. The captain was 
so enraged at the sight, that, with 
great difficulty, Vitali prevented his 
cloth from following the pig, which 
was instantly thrown overboard. 

Vitali had perhaps thought that he 
was to find his own provisions, cal- 
culating on a short passage, reserved 
the poor little grunter for a bonne 
bouche on landing. This sordid be- 
haviour, so unexpectedly brought to 
light, alienated Lord Byron, who had 
become rather partial to the copper 
captain, as he called him; and Scott 
was instructed, on our arrival in 
Cephalonia, to make a declaration 
to the customhouse regarding the 
cloth, for which Vitali, much to his 
annoyance, had to pay duty. The 
captain after this could not endure 
Vitali. Lord Byron dearly loved a 
practical joke, and it was insinuated 
to Scott that the Greek was ad- 
dicted to certain horrible propensi- 
ties, too common in the Levant. 
The look of horror and aversion 
with which Scott then regarded the 
poor man was indescribable, swear- 
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ing at the same time, and wondering 
how such a scoundrel could dare to 
look any honest man in the face. 
Scott could not speak a word of 
Italian, and the Greek seeing him iv 
these passions, whenever he beheld 
him, could not comprehend the rea- 
son of it, but went about, addressing 
first one and then another, with 
“ Mi dica, per amor di Dio, Signore, 
casa mi vuoli il Senior Capitano, che 
mi mira sempre cosi fieramenti?” 
Lord Byron at these scenes was 
absolutely convulsed with laughter. 
Scott also attacked his Lordship, 
expressing his surprise and concern 
that he could have thought of ad- 
mitting so infamous a person into 
the ship; who replied, that it was 
Schilizzi who had mentioned the 
matter, otherwise it would have 
been unknown to us. 

One morning the skylight being 
off, Vitali was perceived in his 
drawers, with his mouth wide open, 
asleep on the cabin table, whilst the 
boys were employed in washing the 
decks. Scott, who could not resist 
the temptation, discharged the con- 
tents of a bucket of dirty water over 
the poor Greek, who, in a state of 
frenzy, rushed upon deck, and 
Scott, paying no attention to him, he 
might have stabbed tlie captain, or 
done some mischief in his fury, had 
not Lord Byron come up and as- 
sured him the drenching he had un- 
dergone was purely accidental. 

Lord Byron’s original intention was 
to go in the Hercules to Zante, but 
having represented to him that the 
Resident of that island was not con- 
sidered so favourably disposed to- 
wards the Greek cause as my friend 
Colonel Napier, who filled the same 
office at Cephalonia, his Lordship de- 
sired Captain Scott to steer thither. 
He had no reason to regret havin 
done so, as Colonel Napier welcome 
him with the most warmhearted 
hospitality ; and, on farther acquaint- 
ance, he admired him as an officer 
possessing frrst-rate military talents, 
gifted with no ordinary acquire- 
ments, the quintessence of chival- 
rous feeling, and imbued with that 
reasonable and tempered enthusiasm 
in the Greek cause, which was con- 
sequent on a long residence in the 
Ionian Islands, a a thorough know- 
ledge of the people with whom Lord 
Byron was about to link his destiny. 


Voyage from Leghorn to Cephalonia with Lord Byron. 
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Lord Byron, in adverting to his 
travels in Albania in early life, often 
spoke of the Arnouts and Suliots, 
whom he considered as old friends ; 
in shipwreck and illness having been 
his kind though rough nurses. He 
said that his Albanian attendants had 
terrified his doctor, by threatening 
him with death should he not re- 
cover; and to this he ascribed his 
safety, placing great faith in surgery, 
but little in the skill of a physician. 

He was, therefore, extremely re- 
joiced at the first sight of the Suliots 
at Cephalonia. On their coming on 
board in the harbour of Argostoli, 
he bounded on deck, evidently very 
much affected, his expressive coun 
tenance radiant with gladness to 
welcome them, and he immediately 
engaged a few of them to form a 
body-guard in Greece, with a pro- 
mise to employ a great many more. 
It was, however, a very different af- 
fair to have Albanians or other rude 
warriors assigned to him by Ali 
Paseia as an escort, to enlisting them 
in their new character as mercenary 
soldiers. Ali’s stern rule compelled 
them to obey and pay every de- 
ference to Lord Byron as his guest, 
and their lives probably would have 
paid the forfeit of any ill-treatment. 
In the present instance, his pleasing 
illusion was speedily dispelled, when 
he witnessed their attempts to over- 
reach him in the very hard bargain 
they drove for their services; insist- 
ing, too, on being paid in advance. 

he Suliots are individually brave; 
and without complaint endure ex- 
treme privations, bearing them with 
resignation and patience. They are 
reckoned excellent light soldiers, but 
will submit to no regular discipline ; 
and, like all the tribes of Epirus, 
are avaricious, and of predatory 
habits. 

The hope of sharing in Lord By- 
ron’s supposed enormous wealth 
influenced them far beyond any af- 
fection which they pretended to en- 
tertain towards him personally, and 
that he very soon discovered. Ido 
not question their devotion to leaders 
born amongst themselves, and ac- 
customed to command them ; or to 
the heads of their distinguished fa- 
milies or clans, who exercise a spe- 
cies of patriarchal sway over them. 
The Albanians and Suliots of the 
present day resemble much the Scot- 
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tish Highlanders, as they are repre- 
sented to have been in the seven- 
teenth century; and what stranger, 
excepting installed in command by 
the approving voice of their chiefs, 
was ever tolerated by them? Lord 
Byron’s disputes and jarring with this 
tribe, of which I was an occasional 
eyewitness, must have proved gall- 
ing in the extreme to his irritable 
mind; but they originated from his 
being, as usual, too lavish in his pro« 
mises. 

They became so troublesome, co- 
ming on board at all times, and 
besetting his Lordship with ambus- 
cades when taking his customary 
exercise on horseback, that any “ar- 
gumentum ad verecundiam” being 
out of the question with such perse- 
vering phlebotomists, he was obliged 
to threaten them finally with the in- 
terference of Colonel Napier, in 
order to intimidate them. Subse- 
quently, at Missolonghi, where their 
insubordination could not be with 
equal facility quelled, it was attended 
with the most fatal results, and 
proved a source of endless disquie- 
tude to his Lordship. After the 
disastrous death of Lord Byron, 
these men, confiding in their military 
prowess, became the terror of the 
Morea; and on the arrival of every 
remittance on account of the Loan, 
besieged the seat of Government, 
insisting on compliance with their 
demands, however unjust; and if 
refused, instantly proceeded “ par 
voie de fait,’ quickly compelling 
their more timid adversaries to 
yield to them. Their interests 
were essentially dissimilar to those 
of the Greeks, for whose cause they 
cared nothing, (with the exception, 
perhaps, of one or two enlightened 
individuals amongst them, such as 
the Botzaris;) and if the Turks 
would only have restored to them 
their beloved Suli, they would gladly 
have retired from the contest, and 
very possibly have arrayed them- 
selves against their Greek allies. 

The Suliots, in dress, physical 


structure, and complexion, resemble 
the Albanians, being compactly 
built and full-chested, with extreme- 
ly narrow loins, caused, I presume, 
by the compression of the tight gir- 
dies which they wear from infancy, 
but I do not think them so stately in 
their gait, or strut, nor, generally 
speaking, so tall in stature. 

From exposure to the elements, 
many of them, although still in the 
prime of life,exhibited an oldand wea- 
ther-beaten appearance. Their fea- 
tures, marked by prominent cheek- 
bones, are easily distinguished from 
the finely chiselled visage and hand« 
some profile of the true Greek ; they 
have also dark grey or blue eyes, 
whilst those of the latter are almost 
invariably black. They are quite a 
distinct race, and are probably of 
Sclavonic or Illyrian origin. They 
carry the same description of arms 
as the Albanians, viz. a long Venetian 
gun, with an extremely short stock, 
ornamented in silver or brass, ac- 
cording to the rank of its bearer; 
pistols, embellished after a similar 
fashion, adorn their girdle ; a knife or 
yataghan, with a shagreen or lea- 
thern sheath or scabbard, having a 
copper or silver case for holdin 
pens, and an inkstand at one end, 
(although few know how to write,) 
complete their equipment. The bar- 
rels and locks of their arms are of 
very indifferent workmanship ; but, 
fortunately for themselves, they do 
not use strong powder, and are 
very economical of it. They do 
not, as is our custom in firing, carr 
the but-end of the gun to the shoul- 
der; if they did, they would infalli- 
bly suffer from the recoil of their 
pieces, the stocks of which are 
shaped like the horns of a crescent; 
but they discharge them, either hold- 
ing them sideways, calculating the 
angle of the object at which their 
aim is directed, or by resting them 
on a stone, when they fight in a re- 
cumbent posture, their usual me- 
thod in battle. 
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HINTS TO THE ARISTOCRACY. 


A RETROSPECT OF FORTY YEARS, FROM THE JST JANUARY, 1834. 


Ir was not without reason that Ba- 
con asserted that time was the great- 
est of all innovators; and the maxim 
is not so trite, but that its truth and 
importance are continually brought 
back to the observation of the most 
inconsiderate observer of public 
events. Forty years have now elapsed 
since we began to take an interest in 
the observation of human affairs, and 
we have never ceased to keep our 
eyes upon their changes down to the 

resent time. Nevertheless, the dif- 
erence between the commencement, 
the middle, and the end of this pe- 
riod, brief as it is, when compared 
to the lifetime of nations, is so pro- 
digious, that it looks as if our infancy 
had been passed in one age, our 
manhood in a second, and our old 
age in a third. 

In January, 1794, Great Britain 
was beholding, with nearly unani- 
mous horror and detestation, the 
first fruits of popular usurpation, in 
the Reign of Terror, and the govern- 
ment of Robespierre. The dreadful 
spectacle of blood streaming in tor 
rents from the scaffold, of religion 
overturned, and the Goddess of Rea- 
son in her place—of a Monarch 
butchered, and a nation decimated 
—revolted all the best feelings of the 
English character, and in all, save a 
few callous and insensible Republi- 
cans, whose hearts were as hard as 
the nether millstone, produced a 
powerful reaction against the prin- 
ciples of democracy. At that time 
the British nation cordially and ge- 
nerally supported the principles of 
Mr Pitt’s government; the House of 
Commons, in general, divided 260 to 
40; the House of Lords 80 to 7, in 
his favour; and even Mr Burke, 
whose prophetic eye and ardent tem- 
perament led him rather to exagge- 
rate than undervalue the public dan- 

er, only estimated the hardened 
irreclaimable Jacobins in Great Bri- 
tain at 80,000 persons.* The aristo- 
cracy boldly led the van, and the 
people cordially followed their ban- 





ners, having abated nothing of their 
love of freedom, but learned nothing 
of the desire for revolution. 

Ten years elapsed, and what was 
the next aspect which the island ex- 
hibited? It was completely filled 
with volunteers; patriotic spirit, mar- 
tial zeal, burned deep and strong 
through its millions; twelve hundred 
thousand men were in arms, watch- 
ing with anxious eyes the forces of 
Napoleon, arrayed on the heights of 
Boulogne, and preparing to follow 
the footsteps of Cesar in the invasion 
of Britain. The heartburnings which 
had arisen at the commencement of 
the war, the Gallican spirit which had 
at the outset detached a small portion 
of our people from their country, the 
divisions which had existed as to the 
policy of continuing the contest, had 
almost disappeared. The enormity 
of the danger, the intensity of the 
enmity of Napoleon at this country, 
the evident hopelessness of conclu- 
ding a lasting peace with so invete- 
rate a foe, had united all classes ina 
cordial and generous love of their 
country. Then were developed those 
elevated feelings and noble deter- 
minations which made the nation 
disdain to submit—which prompted 
even Mr Fox to nail her colours to 
the mast, and preserved the British 
empire, brave and dauntless, amidst 
the wreck of surrounding states, and 
the crash of the greatest empires in 
Europe. 

Ten additional years rolled on, and 
another generation had risen to the 
direction of public affairs. Still more 
exhilarating was the prospect which 
then appeared. The crisis of Europe 
was over; the Imperial Legions 
whitened with their bones the fields 
of Spain, or lay stiff and unburied 
amidst the snows of Russia— EL flavit 
Deus et dissipantur. The navy of 
France had long since ceased to dis- 
quiet England; it had disappeared 
from the ocean since the thunder- 
bolt of Trafalgar, and the impotent 
rage of the imperial despot had 








* Burke’s Works, vii. 47. 
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hurled his forces against the barriers 
of nature, and struck himself to the 
earth in the recoil. The conflagra- 
tion of Moscow had hardly ceased to 
redden the eastern sky, and the civi- 
lized world yet resounded with the 
cannonade of Leipsic; the alliances 
of fear, the submission of necessity 
had disappeared ; from the east and 
the west, from the north and the 
south, the crusading warriors came 
forth to the fight; and at the very 
hour when the joyous inhabitants of 
Albion were celebrating the close of 
a year of unexampled glory, the 
Rhine was covered by innumerable 
boats conveying to the Gallic shore 
the avengers of European freedom.* 

Another period went round, and 
the world exhibited a very different 
aspect. In January, 1824, a profound 
peace had subsisted for nine years, 
and the nation was enjoying in 
fancied security the fruits of its 
labours. Commercial wealth had 
spread to an unexampled extent; 
private opulence seemed unbound- 
ed; our manufacturing cities re- 
sounded with the din of busy work- 
men; our harbours were crowded 
with the masts of mercantile enter- 
prise ; the ocean was whitened by 
the sails of our fleets; the rich were 
affluent and prosperous—the poor 
industrious and contented. Every 
city was teeming with inhabitants, 
and resplendent with the animating 
progress of architectural decoration. 
Every waste was waving with corn, 
or dotted by innumerable flocks; 
financial difficulties seemed to have 
disappeared ; every returning ses- 
sion of the legislature brought with 
it the alluring prospect of a reduc- 
tion of taxation, and an increase of 
income; the strongest heads were 
swept away by the unparalleled 
flood of prosperity, and the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer declared in his 
place in Parliament, that “ human 
imagination itself could affix no 
limits to the progress of British 
prosperity, opulence, and power.” 
The administration was the most 
popular that ever existed; the oppo- 
sition had disappeared or were 
blended with the ministerial party ; 
and the British youth, issuing from 
this prosperous island, overspread 
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the continental states, eager in the 
pursuit of pleasure, of knowledge, or 
of taste. 

But it is not without reason that 
the National Church of Scotland has 
begun one of its anthems with the 
words: 


** Few are thy days and full of woe, 
Oh man of woman born !” 


In what state does the fifth period 
of ten years open to the British em< 
pire? Alas! scarce were the joyous 
accents fled—hardly had the voice 
of ministerial congratulation ceased 
—when swift,and unerring, the De« 
stroyer came. The terrible cata- 
strophe of December, 1825, arrived ; 
mercantile credit received an un- 
paralleled shock—distress, anxiety, 
and suspense, prevailed through the 
land; and, in the midst of public 
suffering, Faction reared again its 
hydra head, and pursued with in- 
creased zeaP its destructive course. 
One after another, all the bulwarks 
of the constitution were surrender- 
ed to procure a temporary respite 
from the anarchical party. The Pro- 
testant constitution, the Test and 
Corporation Acts, were successively 
abandoned ; and, at length, a despe- 
rate and reckless faction got posses- 
sion of the helm, and, wielding the 
whole force of the prerogative to 
support the advances of revolution, 
succeeded in.overturning the consti- 
tution. In what a state has the Bri- 
tish empire been ever since that dis- 
astrous epoch; and what are the 
prospects which, on the Ist of Ja- 
nuary, 1834, open upon her people ? 
Distrust and anxiety universally dif- 
fused—every profession and occu- 
pation suffering, and preparing to 
suffer—the lower orders roused in- 
to general and fearful activity—the 
higher lulled into a desponding and 
hopeless calm—the bulwarks of the 
constitution, -the securities against 
spoliation, completely swept away— 
and ali the mighty interests of the 
empire laid open to the caprice and 
the invasion of a reckless revolution< 
ary faction, driving before them a 
weak and vacillating administra- 
tion. Such is the sad termination, 
so far as time has yet advanced, of 
this glorious and animated era, and 





* Blucher and Schwartzenberg crossed the Rhine at midnight, Dec. 31, 1812. 
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such the prospects which that gene- 
ration have to leave to their children, 
who received from their fathers the 
sacred deposit of the British Con- 
stitution! 

The worst feature of the times is 
not their danger—enormous as that 
is compared to any which has yet 
— them in the history of 

ngland. It is the public despon- 
dency which is the most alarming 
circumstance; the absence of one 
cheering ray in any quarter of the 
heavens; the sullen apathy with 
which all the better classes now 
abandon any interference in public 
affairs, and resign themselves to a 
fate which, how calamitous soever, 
they seem to regard as inevitable. 
When we contrast this universal and 
desperate apathy, with the vigorous 
and united efforts which the holders 
of property all made to resist the 
approaches of anarchy at the com- 
mencement of the Frefich Revolu- 
tion, and the heroic struggle which 
they maintained against the imperial 
despot who wielded its power, we 
are tempted to ask, Are the present 
generation of Englishmen the same 
race as their fathers ?—do we live in 
the same age of the world ?—or have 
we been transported from the era of 
Scipio and Fabius to that of Marius 
and Czesar ? 

If this extraordinary coexistence 
of the greatest apprehension, with 
the most invincible apathy, is traced 
to its source, it will be found to 
arise entirely from the belief gene- 
rally diffused among all persons of 
reflection or information, that su- 
preme power has now passed into 
other hands, whose incompetence to 
exercise it is only equalled by the te- 
nacity with which they will retain 
it. It is the general, the melancholy 
belief, in this lamentable change, 
which paralyses every attempt at 
exertion, and depresses every effort 
of patriotic feeling. The prostration 
of the better classes: of all possess- 
ed either of knowledge or property, 
is now forcibly brought before their 
eyes, not only in great political 
struggles, but the most trivial and 
ordinary concerns of life. The great 
wave of democracy has not only 
broken down the barrier of the con- 
stitution, but it has rushed into every 
corner and crevice of the state. 
Every thing is apparently yielding to 
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its fury; every office, every situa- 
tion, every power, has become, or is 
becoming, the object of low intrigue 
and democratic contention; and it 
is not difficult to foresee that ere 
long all the institutions of learning, 
charity, authority, and religion, will 
be prostrated before the ambition of 
an insatiable revolutionary faction, 
wielding the energies of a misguided 
and infatuated people. 

It is in vain to say, that these bad 
effects are owing merely to the late 
changes in the Constitution. The 
Revolution of 1832 was itself the 
result of many concurring causes. 
It is not to be regarded so much as 
the origin of evil, as the effect of 
evil already existing; not so much 
as the beginning of malady, as the 
symptom of a constitution already 
diseased from previous causes. In- 
sane as was the conduct, reckless 
the ambition, unpardonable the vio- 
lence of the Whigs in urging on that 
great convulsion, the seeds of disor- 
der which they sowed with so un- 
sparing a hand, could not have come 
to maturity, if the soil had not been 
prepared for their reception. In 
any former period of English his- 
tory since the Revolution, an admi- 
nistration, which should have ven- 
tured to bring forward such a mea- 
sure, would have been instantly 
hurled from the helm, amidst the 
general applause of the nation. 

In investigating the causes which 
had previously prepared the nation 
for the prodigious change which our 
rulers have effected, there is one 
which strikes us as peculiarly pro- 
minent, and to which sufficient at- 
tention has not hitherto been paid 
in any discussions on the subject; 
and that is the separation which had 
insensibly grown up during the last 
thirty years between the higher or- 
ders of the Aristocracy, and the 
middling ranks by whom they were 
surrounded. If the knowledge of 
the causes of a complaint is the first 
step towards its cure, the conside- 
ration of this subject must appear to 
be a matter of vital importance at 
this time, in order to unfold the 
means of stemming, if any thing hu- 
man can indeed stem the farther 
progress of disaster. 

That the higher ranks—understand- 
ing by that term the class of con- 
siderable proprietors, of whatever 
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political opinions or party—cannot 
of themselves, without external aid, 
resist the attacks of their inferiors, 
is evident from the consideration, 
that they are not one in a hundred 
amongst them. How then has it 
happened, that they have so long, and 
in so0 many countries, succeeded in 
maintaining the ascendency due to 
property in every well-regulated 
state, notwithstanding all the jea- 
lousy which the prospect of their 
Opulence must have occasioned ? 
Simply by awakening the affections 
and supporting the interests of their 
inferiors: by mingling with their 
amusements, and taking a share in 
their desires, and sympathizing with 
their wishes; by throwing down the 
unseen but hateful barrier which se- 
parates the nobdlesse from the tiers 
état, and making the people feel that 
they would lose not merely their su- 
periors, but their protectors and 
friends, if the Aristocracy were de-~ 
stroyed. 

The English have, ia every age, as 
Mr Burke observes, been remarkable 
for their love of freedom, but never 
till recently actuated by the passion 
for equality: they were extremely 
solicitous that the public liberties 
should be maintained, but they had 
no wish that the order of society 
should be subverted in the struggle, 
or the privates elevated to the rank 
of officers, in combating the common 
enemy. They went forth to resist 
the encroachments of the Crown, in 
the natural order of society, headed 
by their landlords, their magistrates, 
or their leading citizens, and when 
the victory was gained, fell back to 
thesame state of established and well - 
regulated organization. Even during 
the democratic fervour of the great 
Rebellion, the same order was pre- 
served: the popular orators in the 
House of Commons, were the great 
landed proprietors in the counties ; 
the popular leaders in the cities, the 
most wealthy and respected of the 
burghers. In the Revolution of 1688, 
the Aristocracy and the Church took 
the lead; the public ferment began 
when the seven Bishops were taken 
to the Tower, and the settlement of 
the Crown was effected, not by a 
ae tumult, but both Houses of 

arliament, debating with becoming 
deliberation, and for fourteen days 
together, a great public innovation. 





Even as late as 1784, this hereditary 
and inherent character remained un- 
impaired; the good sense and natu- 
ral sagacity of the English people 
triumphed over the efforts of faction 
striving to seduce them; and when 
the Whigs, prostituting the names of 
liberty and freedom, sought to en- 
chain the Crown and the nation in 
the fetters of Oriental servitude, the 
nation, upon an appeal from the 
sovereign, indignantly chased them 
from the helm. 

It is in vain to conceal, however, 
that times in this respect are now 
essentially changed. The present 
convulsion is less directed against 
the Crown than the Aristocracy: 
what is complained of, is not the 
weight of the prerogative, but the 
usurpation of an Oligarchy. No man 
is now foolish enough to assert, that 
the influence of the Crown “ has in- 
creased, is increasing, and ought to 
be diminished ;”’ the popular outcry 
which carried through the Revolu- 
tion of 1832, is that * the influence of 


.the Peers has increased, is increa- 


sing, and ought to be diminished.” 
The character of the public discon- 
tents has entirely changed within the 
last forty years: the people now re- 
gard the Aristocracy, not as their 
friends, but their enemies, not their 
protectors, but oppressors; and ac- 
cept a portion of them as their lead- 
ers only so long as with insane blind- 
ness they stand up against the in- 
terests of “ their order,” and lend 
the sanction of their name, and the 
weight of their talents, to principles 
tending to sweep away all the dis- 
tinctions of society, and all the bul- 
warks of freedom. This is by far 
the worst symptom of the times; it 
is a feature unknown in the former 
history of England, save during the 
frenzy of Wat Tyler and Jack Cade ; 
it is a proof that the genuine demo- 
cratic poison is at work amongst us, 
and that our people have tasted of the 
fruits, not merely of British freedom, 
but French equality. 

Numerous are the causes which . 
have conspired to bring about this 
alarming change. The vast increase 
of our manufacturing towns, whose 
wealth and population have more 
than tripled in the last forty years ; 
the natural progress of opulence, 
which has increased the desire for 
political power among the middling 
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ranks; the spread of education, 
which has exposed a multitude, ten- 
fold increased, to the influence of 
political passion and misrepresenta- 
tion, have all contributed to produce 
the lamentable result. But power- 
ful as has been the influence of these 
causes, it is more than doubtful whe- 
ther they would have been adequate 
to overturn the English Constitution, 
if they had not found a ready co- 
operator in the conduct of the Aris- 
tocracy itself; if the nobility and 
great landed proprietors, when stand- 
ing on the brink of a precipice, had 
not acted with a degree of blindness 
which doubled the strength of their 
adversaries, and confounded the 
efforts of their friends. 

“ Great as were the evils, crying 
the abuses of France,” says a Royal- 
ist writer, whose works Mr Burke 
said posterity will class with the 
Annals of Tacitus, “ it was not they 
which brought about the Revolu- 
tion. Insult is more keenly resent- 
ed than injury: it was neither the 
Taille nor the Vingtitmes, nor the 
Corvées, nor the Lettres de Cachet, 
nor the Tithes, nor the Feudal Ser- 
vices, which occasioned the convul- 
sion: the prestige of the nobility 
alone had this effect.’* The same 
cause, we grieve to say, bas had too 
much influence in producing the 
discontents of the present time; in 
inducing the impatience of supe- 
riority, which forms so leading a 
feature in the social convulsion in 
the midst of which we are now 
placed ; in substituting for the old 
English love of freedom the modern 
French passion for equality. And 
it has unfortunately happened, that 
at the very period when the changes 
of time were shaking the foundations 
of aristocratic influence, their own 
conduct and manners have contri- 
buted not a little to widen the 
breach, and throw the weight which 
should have supported, into the ranks 
which are to destroy them. 

It is observed in one of the re- 
cent fashionable novels, which, like 
straws, shew how the wind sets, that 
the institution of Almacks has had 
more influence than is generally sup- 
— in bringing about the Reform 

ill. The observation is perfectly 
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just, though perhaps not exactly in 
the sense which the aristocratic no- 
velist intended. In truth, the ez- 
clusive system, which, emanating 
from that centre, has now, like a 
leprosy, overspread the land, is one 
of the chief causes of that pro- 
found hatred at the Aristocracy, 
which distinguishes the present from 
any other popular convulsion in 
English history. It is in vain to say 
that the line drawn by the Exclu- 
sives is attended with no practical 
or substantial grievance; that all 
offices are open to talent; that a 
Chancellor, raised from the middling 
or lower orders, is constantly placed 
at the head of the British Peerage ; 
and that, having conceded so much 
to the interests and ambition of their 
inferiors, they may be allowed to 
select their companions and their 
society for themselves. Alli that is 
perfectly true ; but it is as nothing, 
as long as Mordecai the Jew sits at 
the King’s gate. The exclusive sys- 
tem is felt as an insult, if not as an 
injury : human weakness proves that 
it is no answer to conscious worth, 
talent, and elegance in the middling 
orders, to say that every office is 
open to their ambition, if they are 
excluded from a society to which they 
are attached both by principle and 
inclination. Men of fortune, talent, 
and information, in the class of gen- 
tlemen, feel the injustice of that in- 
vidious line, which the exclusive 
system has drawn between them and 
their superiors in rank, but their 
equals in birth, and their inferiors, 
possibly, in every elegant or useful 
acquirement. They will not submit 
to it in silence: they resent it as a 
slight on themselves, their character, 
their station, and their families, and 
fall, in consequence, an easy prey to 
the ambitious leaders, or factious 
demagogues, who represent the very 
existence of the Aristocracy as a 
social grievance, and combination 
against their power as the first of 
political duties. 

The exclusive system would have 
been no inconsiderable evil, if it had 
been confined to London; butspread- 
ing as it has done through every 
county in the kingdom, it has con- 
tributed materially to weaken the 
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natural influence of the aristocracy 
over their natural supporters,—their 
neighbours, friends, and tenantry in 
the country. You hear that a po- 
litical contest is likely to begin, or 
has begun in a county; that the 
conservative family in possession 
of the representation is sure to be 
hard run, and that nothing but the 
greatest exertions can prevent one 
or both the seats from slipping 
from their hands; you hear, at the 
same time, that their house is con- 
stantly full of company, and that 
every species of gaiety and amuse- 
ment is continually going forward. 
You, of course, imagine that the coun- 
ty gentlemen, who are to uphold the 
aristocratic influence, are frequently 
invited, and that the party whose 
support is requisite to ensure the 
success of the contest, is on cordial 
and intimate terms with its head. 
Quite the reverse. The county gen- 
tlemen, in the same interest, are hard- 
ly ever asked to cross the threshold, 
or, if they are, it is to attend an an- 
nual ball, or some great assembly, 
where they are all classed together, 
like the peasantry admitted on cer- 
tain public days to walk through the 
Park. The company who compose 
the continual round of gaiety at the 
great chateau, are a totally different 
set. They consist too often of fox- 
hunters and sycophants, whiskered 
dandies, or scarlet-pantalooned hus- 
sars, the é/égantes of Almacks, and 
the loungers of St James’s Street 
clubs. If any of the “natives” are 
admitted, it is such as by their accom- 
plishments or skill in flattery will con- 
descend to make themselves useful 
to the exclusive circle. A few ladies 
of a certain age, who may be ser- 
viceable in playing quadrilles or 
waltzes on the piano, and can occa- 
sionally at a push stand up them- 
selves; who flatter the mothers and 
aunts by repeating the compliments 
they hear paid by the young eligibles 
to their nieces and daughters ; a few 
talented and travelled young men, 
who fill the right honourables’ al- 
bums with their drawings, sing duets 
with them at the piano, attend them in 
their rides in default of better beaux, 
dance with them at balls,and perhaps, 
in the end, may illustrate the truth of 
Addison’s saying, “ that when nothing 
better can be done, there is such a 
thing as turning a shoeing-horn into 
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a shoe ;” a few fox-hunting squires, 
who follow the leading star after the 
hounds, flatter his vanity, and drink 
his claret. Such is the society which, 
in too many of the great houses of 
the kingdom, forms the only addi- 
tion which the class of gentry af- 
ford to the exclusive circle, to enter 
which is the vain object of plebeian 
ambition, and to keep the vulgar out 
of which is the universal end of aris- 
tocratic pride. 

The exclusives not only keep en- 
tirely aloof from their natural sup- 
porters and friends in their own 
counties and vicinity, but they ge- 
nerally associate with each other 
alone in migrations from province 
to province. Is there a battue 
given, or a select party held in any 
of the great houses of the king- 
dom, the persons who are admit- 
ted to share in its delights are none 
of their natural supporters, but 
the exclusives from other and dis- 
tant counties; and they in their turn 
return the compliment by inviting 
the grandee from their own distant 
place to a similar reunion of rank 
and fashion. Wherever you go, it 
is Almacks and St James’s Street; 
the coterie of a few London draw- 
ingrooms which are assembled. 
The great and fashionable travel in 
England from one great house to an- 
other, from the earl of this to the 
duke of that, and know as little of 
either the people or the gentry of 
their own county, as they do of those 
in the Continental states through 
which they pass in their travelling 
carriages -and-four. Amusement, 
field-8sports, and exclusive society, 
seem the great objects in life to 
numbers whose talents, knowledge, 
and principles, fit them for better 
things. Is there an assembly of in- 
fluential members of the Peers and 
Commons at a chateau in the pro- 
vinces, the uninformed many ima- 
gine, that some great national object 
is in view, and that it is to save the 
empire that so great a concourse of 
rank and talent is brought together ; 
it is, unfortunately, frequently but 
to beat a preserve for pheasants and 
woodcocks, or give eclat to the in- 
troduction of some debutante of fa- 
shion into the gay world. 

If we lived in ordinary times, 
these foibles of the age would form 
the fit subject of the novelist’s pencil 
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or the poet’s satire; but connected 
as they are with great and disastrous 
public consequences, and calculated 
as they appear to be to snap asun- 
der the Jast links which unite the 
Aristocracy to the party inclined to 
support them among the Commons, 
they assume a graver aspect, and 
become weli worthy of the consider- 
ation of all who look forward to the 
means by which the progress of 
disaster may yet be stemmed, It is 
impossible to conceal that the influ- 
ence of the higher classes of the 
landholders, and of the Aristocraey, 
has signally declined within the last 
fifteen years, and it is as impossible 
to deny that it has declined very 
much in consequence of their own 
conduct. Formerly the great fami- 
lies lived for the greater part of the 
year upon their estates, and opened 
their magnificent mansions to all 
their neighbours and friends with 
whom they were thrown in contact, 
either by situation, occupation, or 
similarity of tastes. The young men 
of talent in their vicinity looked 
to these palaces as the centre of 
their promotion, and the great object 
of their ambition; and the families 
in the county were linked to them, 
not merely by similarity of feeling 
and principle, but the recollection of 
happiness experienced, and favours 
conferred, and distinction received, 
under their roof. It was this mys- 
terious compound of gratitude, ad- 
miration, and flattered ambition, 
which produced the imfuence of the 
great families, and threw over a nu- 
merous and powerful body of sub- 
ordinate landholders, those silken 
chains which bound them to the 
Conservative side, and the cause of 
order, as firmly as the honour and 
the attachments of feudal power. 
Now all this is changed. The 
landed proprietors know little of 
the great houses which are dotted 
through their counties; they sel- 
dom enter their gates; and they, in 
their turn, are strangers to their in- 
mates; they are envious of, because 
they are excluded from, their supe- 
riors’ epjoyments. Not one in ten of 


i] “> the middling classes even know them 





by sight. The secluded and exclu- 
sive Aristocratic families frequent- 
ly lead a luxurious, indolent life, 
associating solely with each other, 
studiously keeping their neighbours 
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at a distance, and knowing as little 
of the people, whose support is ne- 
cessary to preserve their own es- 
tates or honours from the clutches 
of the Radicals, as they do of the 
Kalmucs or Hindoos. The excita- 
tion of foxhunting, the whirl of dis- 
sipation, the attractions of the opera, 
the soiréesof the exclusives, the 
country parties of the great, occupy 
them as entirely as if no danger 
threatened them and their country ; 
as if no Reform Bill had transferred 
to impassioned millions, guided by 
ambitious hundreds, the influence 
which should be centred in those 
whose measures are steadied by the 
possession of property ; as if the evil 
days were not fast approaching, and 
the dagger was not at every honest 
man’s throat. They appear abso- 
lutely blind to the state of the coun- 
try, even when their more clear- 
sighted inferiors have almost lost 
hope; too many of them will be 
feasting like Belshazzar, when the 
handwriting on the wall is before 
them in characters of fire; they will 
be marrying and giving in marriage, 
when the Deluge is at hand. 

We bave no individuals in view in 
these remarks. Some bright excep- 
tions to them are frequently to be 
met with even in the most elevated 
stations. Illustrations of their truth 
may be found, we fear, almost in 
every county of the kingdom. It is 
with classes of society, and general 
habits, not individual men, that the 
political observer is concerned. 

It is the more melancholy to see 
the influence of the Aristocracy gli- 
ding away from beneath their feet in 
consequence of their own thought- 
lessness and folly, when we recol- 
lect that they really possess within 
themselves talent, energy, and infor- 
mation perfectly sufficient, if proper- 
ly directed, to place them at once at 
the head of the Conservative Party, 
that is, the holders of property 
throughout the kingdom. It is in 
vain to deny, that the talents of the 
Peerage are of the very first order: 
the debates in Parliament on the Re- 
form Bill placed that beyond a doubt. 
There is more statesmanlike re- 
flection, more elaborate information, 
more valuable argument, more pro- 
found views, more enchaining elo- 

ence in one debate of the House of 

eers than in twenty of the Com- 
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mons since the recent change in its ever throw over the mind of youth 
composition. The Radicals, after unseen chains, more powerful than 


all their boasting, have not produced 
one new orator or statesman of dis- 
tinction out of the hundred and thirty 
seats which they have gained in the 
chapel of St Stephens. The bones 
and sinews of Old England, her or- 
naments in peace and her leaders in 
war, are still to be found in her Aris- 
tocratic families: plebeian talent fur- 


nishes frequent and invaluable ass - 


sistance, and is indispensable as a 
perpetual stimulant; but the weight 
of the conflict yet falls on the patri- 
cian blood. 

What is equally important, the 
taste and habits of the people are 
still essentially Aristocratic, and they 
are more accessible to flattery and 
influence from that side than any 
other. This must be obvious to the 
most careless observer. There is 
hardly a Radical in the kingdom who 
is not open to influence from that 
quarter. The transports of Repub- 
licanism, proof against every consi- 
deration of wisdom or prudence, will 
often melt away under the rays of 
fashion. In truth, the passion of the 
middling ranks for notice from the 
nobility, for admission into their 
circles, and even a bow or a smile 
from their leading characters, is per- 
fectly ridiculous, and is one of the 
features of our political situation, 
which most excites the astonishment 
of foreigners. One convincing proof 
of the amazing extent of this passion 
may be found in the multitude and 
success of the novels purporting to 
portray the manners of the great 
which have recently issued from the 
press ; and the eagerness with which 
they are devoured, not merejy by the 
higher circles, but the inferior grades 
in society ; not only by right honour- 
ables and lords, but haberdashers’ 
youths and milliners’ apprentices. 
It is in vain that we seek to eman- 
cipate ourselves from our feudal re- 
collections and Aristocratic associa- 
tions; we are perpetually thrown 
back upon them in every department 
of life, and every walk of literature. 
The poet, the painter, the novelist, 
the historian, know the influence of 
these feelings in all their attempts to 
interest or charm mankind; and if 
nothing else existed to bind us to the 
olden time, the plays of Shakspeare 
and the novels of Scott would for 


all the stings of envy, or all the al- 
lurements of ambition in after life. 

But let the higher orders beware, 
and take counsel in time. In pro- 
portion as they are still an object of 
admiration to the middling ranks; 
in proportion as their society or no- 
tice is still courted—is the depth of 
the feeling of animosity and hatred 
which may be engendered, if the ex- 
clusive system is carried too far.— 
Love and admiration are allied, not to 
lukewarmness and carelessness, but 
hatred and jealousy. The transition 
is easy from preference to animosity, 
but hardly possible to indifference. 
It was the sight of a bar which they 
could not pass which excited the 
universal enmity of the French tiers 
état to their noblesse. Let the Eng- 
lish nobility beware lest the exclu- 
sive system may engender a feeling 
of dislike as general, and animosity 
as profound, as that which destroyed 
their brethren on the other side of 
the channel. The times are gone by, 
when they can expect to receive re- 
spect, and command influence, inde- 
pendently of personal conduct and 
exertion ;—the tiers état do not now 
await the mandates of their so- 
vereign on their knees; the Com- 
mons do not begin their petitions 
with “ For God's sake, and as an act 
of mercy.” Fierce and pitiless, loud 
and long the blasts of Revolution are 
sweeping over the land. Let them 
seek shelter in the arms of their fel- 
low-citizens, or they will be speedily 
overwhelmed by their fury. 

The great body of the middling 
ranks—of the holders of property of 
whatever description, whether they 
call themselves Whigs or Tories, are 
now inclined to Conservative prin- 
ciples. It ie impossible to attend 
any public assembly, where the re- 
spectable classes are brought to- 
gether, without being sensible of this 
fact. But unless they are connected 
with, and cordially act with the Aris- 
tecracy, all their efforts will be of 
no avail. Their exertions, insulated 
and unconnected, will be shattered 
by the compact and well-drilled pha. 
lanx of their adversaries. The hold- 
ers of property must now be united 
and arrayed under the great proprie- 


‘ters in their respective vicinities, or 


all is lost. But how are they to be so 
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united or arrayed, if the demon of Fa- 
shion has drawn an impassable line 
between them—ifthe nobility, shutu 
in their castles, and living only wi 
an aristocratic circle, remain in per- 
fect ignorance of the wishes, habits, 
or interests of the gentlemen in their 
neighbourhood ; and they are igno- 
rant of the visage even of their neigh- 
bouring potentate, unless they catch 
a glimpse of it as he is posting in his 
caleche-and-fourfromone great house 
to another ?—Is it thus that the inti- 
mate knowledge, the perfect ac- 
quaintance, is to be formed, which 
qualifies men to stand side by side 
in an arduous conflict? Is it by a 
fastidious pride, a cold reserve, a 
supercilious or condescending eti- 
quette, that the attachment of the 
great body of proprietors is to be 
secured? And is it under leaders 
whom they see only following the 
foxhounds, or plunging into exclu- 
sive amusement, that the weighty 
mass of the middling classes can be 
expected to enter upon a contest, in 
which their lives or estates may be 
at stake ? 

We are no enemies to elegant Re- 
unions or field-sports. We are fully 
aware of the immense influence which 
they have inretaining the Janded-pro- 
prietors on their estates, and linking 
them with their neighbours and ten- 
ants, and preventing them from sink- 
ing into the degradation of the Corso 
at Milan, or the Cassino at Florence. 
We perfectly agree with Mr Burke, 
in thinking that fox-hunting is one of 
the balances in the Constitution; and 
that, if ever it is abandoned, the in- 
fluence of the landed proprietors will 
be as much impaired as their charac- 
ter will be injured. But what we 
maintain to be hurtful are the ez- 
clusive habits and enjoyments of the 
great. Let them amuse themselves 
as much as they please: by so do- 
ing, they will increase rather than di- 
minish their influence, if they share 
their pleasures with those who sup- 
port their political power. But let 
them not imagine, that by rigidly 
and invariably excluding all but a 
limited circle from their hospitality, 
they can either uphold their popula- 
rity, or prevent the fall of their influ- 
ence, or prepare the State to go 
through the stormy scenes to which 
the ambition of the Revolutionists, we 
fear, is rapidly conducting us, 
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What then, it may be asked, is the 
conduct which the higher classes of 
the Aristocracy, both Whig and Tory, 
should pursue, if their past habits 
have tended so much to alienate 
them from the middling classes ? The 
answer is obvious. They must throw 
themselves upon the gentlemen of 
the county, treat them on a footing 
of perfect equality, engage in their 
undertakings, join in their amuse- 
ments, sympathize with their inter- 
ests, manifest indulgence to their 
foibles. It is by such means that the 
affections of mankind, in every age, 
have been secured: what madness, 
in the midst of a common danger, to 
decline, from a contemptible feeling 
of pride or etiquette, a recourse to 
the only means by which the public 
calamities can be averted ! 

How was it that Napoleon won 
the affections of all ranks in France, 
and excited that enthusiasm in his 
favour, which led them to sacrifice 
every thing, even their own flesh and 
blood, in his cause? Was it by a 
haughty seclusion and reserve: by 
living only with his compeers in 
rank, by journeying from palace to 
palace, without any consideration of, 
or intercourse with, the subjects upon 
whom he depended for support? 
No. It was by universal affability 
and condescension, by observing and 
rewarding merit, however low, in 
whatever grade or station; by at- 
tending to the wishes, and consulting 
the interests, and gratifying the 
desires of all classes, that he per- 
formed all the prodigies of his reign, 
and wielded at pleasure the energies 
of eighty millions of men. Ask the 
vieux moustache, the veteran of the 
Pyramids or Austerlitz, how the Em- 
peror won the affections of his sol- 
diers ? He will answer, that he was 
indefatigable in attending to their 
wishes ; that he was occupied, in the 
midst of the revolution of Empires, 
with their interests; that he mingled 
decrees for the overthrow of Sove- 
reigns, with regulations for their ra- 
tions, their dress, their provisions; 
that he often shared the bivouac of 
the humblest sentinel, and in the 
midst of carnage, wounds, and death, 
sought out merit in the lowest ranks, 
and threw the radiance of imperial 
favour over the bravery even of the 
youngest conscripts. 

How did it happen that La Ven- 
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dée formed so glorious an exception 
to the rest of France, and kept its 
faith inviolate, in the midst of civil 
defection and military treachery, and 
gained victories over the Republic 
greater than the Kings of Europe 
were able to effect? It was because 
the pride and corruption of the Aris- 
tocracy had not penetrated into that 
secluded province; because no ex- 
clusive system there prevailéd ; be- 
cause the attractions of Paris had 
not drawn its nobility from their 
estates; because they were still, 
what they ever ought to be, the 
friends, the patrons, and the bene- 
factors of the people. Ask the pea- 
sant of the Bocage, why he is still a 
Royalist in his heart; why he took 
up arms against an almost irresist- 
ible enemy, and sent forth his sons 
and brothers to the fight, and main- 
tained the struggle, when the mo- 
narchs of Europe had abandoned it 
in despair? He will answer, that 
his affections are all centred upon 
his landlord ; that his ancestors have 
been the benefactors of his race for 
three hundred years; that he has 
been his friend in prosperity, and 
his support in adversity; that he 
shared in his amusements, and sym- 
pathized with his sorrows, and par- 
ticipated in his interests; that he 
rejoiced with him when he rejoiced, 
and wept with him when he wept. 
—Such are the principles which 
bound the peasantry of La Vendée 
to their landlords and the cause of 
order; and similar conduct will ne- 
ver, to the end of time, fail in pro- 
ducing similar effects. 

It is no doubt important that the 
nobility should occasionally come 
forward and take the lead on great 
public occasions, but if they imme- 
diately relapse into their indolent 
habits and exclusive circle, the affec- 
tions of the gentry and the peasantry 
will not be secured. The vast effect 
which the praiseworthy efforts of the 
leading nobility have had when they 
have come forward on any public 
occasions, at dinners, yeomanry 
meetings, or cattle shows, and cor- 
dially united with the gentry and 
tenantry of the country, may serve 
to demonstrate what prodigious ef- 
fects would be produced if these im- 
portant but insulated acts were fol- 
lowed up and cemented by a life ha- 
bitually devoted to the furtherance 
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of the same patriotic objects. But 
the effect of these admirable steps is 
insensibly weakened, and ultimately 
lost, if, the moment they are conclu- 
ded, the nobility rejoin the aristocra- 
tic set, and live with the élégans of the 
metropolis, to the entire neglect of 
the gentlemen and education of the 
country. Such casual and passing 
efforts have some effect, but no- 
thing comparable to what might 
be attained by more _ sustained 
efforts; they evince a feeling of 
the necessity for exertion, without 
a knowledge of the means by 
which the object is to be gained. 
It is by cordially and sincerely 
uniting with the gentlemen by whom 
they are surrounded ; by selecting 
the able, the worthy, and the ac- 
complished, out of the whole classes 
in their vicinity, whose manners 
and acquirements fit them for their 
society; by drawing the vast, in- 
telligent, and powerful body of the 
middling ranks towards them, by the 
bonds of mutual interest, affection, 
and gratitude, that that cordial co- 
operation of all the respectable 
classes can alone be secured, which 
is now the only barrier that exists 
between our present state and revo- 
lutionary anarchy. 

The Conservative part of the Aris- 
tocracy, embracing a vast majority 
of all that is great and good and illus- 
trious in the Peerage, have made 
memorable and noble efforts during 
these trying times. If it had been 
nothing else, the very act of stayin 
at home, instead of flying like the 
French noblesse, from the danger ; 
the demonstration they have afford- 
ed of their capacity to govern by 
their courage and moderation in 
Council, as well as their eloquence 
and energy in debate; the utter con- 
fusion to which they have put the 
Revolutionary party by the vast su- 
periority they have asserted on the 
great theatre of Parliament over all 
that the democratic cauldron has 
been able to throw up; have been 
of inestimable importance, and will, 
it is to be hoped, yet stamp a very 
different character upon the Eng- 
lish Revolution, from that whic 
disgraced its predecessor on the 
other side of the Channel. The 
younger part of the Aristocracy, in 
particular, whatever their parents 
were, are almost all Conservative in 
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their principles ; and the vigour and 
resolution which their public con- 
duct has evinced, as well as the 
ability of their speeches, have had a 
most powerful effect in moderating, 
though they could not allay, the tem- 
pests of anarchy. It is from no want 
of a desire to do their duty as patrio- 
tic leaders and good citizens, butfrom 
an ignorance, arising from their ele- 
vated station and peculiar habits of 
life, that they so often, by their pri- 
vate foibles, neutralize or obliterate 
much of what their public conduct 
might have done. It is from keep- 
ing aloof from the gentlemen imme- 
diately beneath them that they have 
become ignorant of the means by 
which their co-operation is to be 
secured. 

It is impossible not to be sensible 
that, among all the educated and bet- 
ter classes, the tide has now set in, 
firmly and decidedly, in favour of 
Conservative principles. The enor- 
mity and near approach of the dan- 
ger has awakened all but a few in- 
curable Whig aristocrats, many insa- 
tiable Whig expectants, and innume- 
rable Whig ten-pounders, to consti- 
tutional sentiments. In the younger 
and more highly educated classes of 
the community, in particular, the 
predominance of these noble and 
generous sentiments has become 
most conspicuous. It is impossible 
now to bring together any respect- 
able body of men in any part of the 
kingdom, either connected with agri- 
culture, trade, or manufactures, with- 
out the strength and intensity of 
constitutional feeling being imme- 
diately manifested. It is contrary to 
all experience that this vast and 
weighty mass of the gentry and mid- 
dling ranks should be permanently 
subdued by the monstrous union of 
Whig aristocracy and plebeian ambi- 
tion. Let the Conservative nobility 
only ally themselves cordially and 
sincerely with the intermediate class- 
es, now awakened to the same sen- 
timents as themselves, and the evils 
which have been done may yet in 
some measure be repaired. 

No one expects men of rank and 
station to select their intimate com- 
panions out of classes who, though 
perhaps their equals in manners, and 
their superiors in acquirement, are 
their iaferiors in fortune or descent. 


By all means, let Peers associate’ 


with Peers, and Earls with Earls, 


and Barons with Barons. Simi- 
larity in habits, taste, occupation, 
and pursuit, will necessarily lead to 
intimacies between persons of this 
description. But it is one thing to 
choose your intimate circle out of 
persons in the same rank as your- 
self; it is another and a very diffe- 
rent thing to shut your gates altoge- 
ther against all but a few chosen ex- 
clusives, and live in the land which 
gave you birth as if it contained 
no one worthy of your esteem. We 
tell the Aristocracy, that this system 
will not do. Support must be won by 
condescension ; affection can only be 
secured by good deeds: if the higher 
orders expect the middling ranks, or 
the untitled gentlemen, to hazard 
every thing for them, they must be- 
gin by some sacrifice on their own 
side. Let them commence by lay- 
ing on the altar of their country 
the exclusive system, the offspring 
of overweening prosperity, and they 
will be both more powerful politi- 
cians, more estimable citizens, and 
happier men. 

t was very different in former 
times. When we were beginning 
life at the opening of the French 
Revolution, this system was un- 
known. The houses of the great 
were then open to all their neigh- 
bours and friends: the centres of fa- 
shion, and information, and distinc- 
tion in their respective counties, the 
pivots on which the Conservative in- 
terest in the country chiefly turned. 
We have mingled with the Aristo- 
cracy; we have been intimate with 
the brightest ornaments of both 
Houses of Parliament; and many of 


«the happiest days of our life have 


been passed under roofs which are 
now open only to exclusive dandies 
and titled é/éyantes. It is by compa- 
ring these recollections of former 
days with the accounts which, in old 
age, we receive of the habits and 
manners of the rising generation 
from our sons and grandsons, that we 
are struck with astonishment at the 
prodigious step towards social de- 
cline which the aristocracy has made 
during that period, and cease to won- 
der at the slender support which it 
has received in the hour of need 
from the middling ranks, who were 
formerly almost unanimous in its 
support. It is not yet too late to ar- 
rest the progress of the evil: the 
aristocracy was neyer so powerful 
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in talent, information, and energy, as 
itis now; its younger branches are 
perhaps superior in acquirements to 
any equal number of men in the king- 
dom. It is the mania of fashion and 
a foolish etiquette, which alone pre 
vent such a cordial co-operation be- 
tween them and the class of gentle- 
men now fully awakened to their 
danger, as would prove an invincible 
barrier against the farther inroads of 
revolution. 

We have exposed with fearless 
language, though with painful feel- 
ings, what we consider as a general 
evil in our social condition. We have 
done so from no feeling of animosity 
towards individuals; from no irrita- 
tion or jealousy towards classes, but 
from a strong sense of public duty, 
and our clear perception of the inju- 
ry which many estimable men are 
doing to their country and them- 
selves, from their acquiescence in 
habits and manners originating with 
the frivolous or contemptible leaders 
of fashion. We have done so the 
more readily, because no one can ac- 
cuse us of being either subservient 
to authority, or carried away by po- 
pular applause; because our attach- 
ment to the cause of order and the 
Conservative side, is known to all 
the world; and because (we say it 
fearlessly) we have done more to 
support the Constitution in perilous 
times, than any other Periodical in 
existence. We have no favour to ask 
of the Aristocracy; we are independ- 
ent and unfettered men: But weknow 
from study and observation the vital 
importance of the nobility, to up- 
hold the fabric of liberty not less than 
order, and that the moment they are 
swept away, there is no bafrier re- 
maining to protect ourselves or our 
children from the worst of tyrannies 
—the tyranny of a multitude of ty- 
rants. We esteem and reverence the 
many great and good men whom the 
Peerage contains ; we appreciate and 
admire the elegance of the aristocra- 
tic circles; we are fully alive to the 
vast ability, profound knowledge, 
and splendid talents which the dis- 
cussions in the House of Peers ex- 
hibit. It is just because we are so 
fully impressed with these excellent 


qualities,—because we know how es- 


sential to the cause of order it is that 
the class of proprietors should be or- 
ganized, in the desperate = 
which awaits them, under weig 
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and upright leaders, and because we 
see clearly how competent the aris- 
tocracy are to take the lead in sucha 
strife, that we are so strongly im+ 
pressed with the disastrous effects of 
that mania of fashion and exclusive 
frenzy,which threatens so soon to di- 
vide two classes whose interests and 
affections ought ever to be the same, 
and who are 8o well fitted to support 
and improve each other. 

But there is one class of the ar- 
istocracy to whom, in an especial 
manner, the weight of historical cen- 
sure is due—that is, the Whig nobi- 
lity : the great and old families, once 
the ornament of Britain, who, to 
serve the purposes of party, hold 
a language to the people, and 
support measures in the Legisla- 
ture, calculated to bring ruin alike 
upon their country and themselves, — 
and which they know to be dis- 
astrous—the Orleanses, and Lian- 
courts, and Clermont Tonnerres of 
the English Revolution. Enter the 
cabinets or the drawingrooms of 
these grandees, you hear nothing 
but the most haughty and conserva- 
tive language. The necessity of ta- 
king steps to arrest the evil, the 
imminent danger to the holders of 
property from the progress of radi- 
calism, the need of a cordial union 
among all the better classes to re- 
sist the spoliation springing from 
their inferiors, is universally talked 
of. The frivolity of popular ap- 
plause, the inconstancy of the mul- 
titude, the insufferable vulgarity of 
their leaders, the perils arising from 
their ascendency, are the frequent 
subjects of conversation. The Re- 
form Bill itself is, in the best and 
most elevated Whig circles, stigma- 
tized as an unnecessary and perilous 
measure, going infinitely beyond 
what was either expected or requi- 
red, which was as great a surprise 
to them as their opponents, and 
which threatens, in its ultimate con- 
sequences, to undermine all the in- 
stitutions of the country. But listen 
to these Whig aristocrats on the hust- 
ings, or at public meetings; you will 
hear nothing but the necessity of yield- 
ing to popular opinion, the —— 
importance and vast intelligence o' 
the people, the irresistible weight of 
their voice, the paramount sway 
which they have acquired im the 
Constitution. Examine their con- 


ty duct in Parliament; you will see 
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only a blind and contemptible obe- 
dience to their party leaders in every 
measure, how absurd and perilous 
soever; while in private, they are 
continually deploring the necessity 
to which they are subjected of sup- 
a Lord Grey’s administration. 
ow this, we say, is altogether un- 
ardonable, to excite the people by 
anguage which they know at the 
time they use it to be as delusive 
as it is dangerous, and support their 
arty in measures which, they con- 
ess themselves, are at once hazard- 
ous and unnecessary. 

Reversing the principle and prac- 
tice of their opponents, let it be the 
maxim of the Conservatives to throw 
themselves cordially, openly, and 
without reserve, upon the middling 
ranks; upon the gentlemen of Eng- 
land ; upon all of whatever birth, 
or in whatever profession, whose 
worth, talents, education, and man- 
ners fit them for their society. This 
great and weighty class, whom Whig 
aristocracy excludes from its sa- 
loons, whom Whig legislation has 
cast down to the earth, still contains 
the preponderating influence in the 
scale; if thrown cordially to the 
Conservative side, it will in the 
end cast the balance. Let the 
Whigs ally themselves with the Ten- 

ounders ; let them alternately adu- 
ate the great, and flatter the mul- 
titude; let them degrade rank by 
an alliance with violence, and ele- 

mce by the contact of vulgarity ; 
et their haughty nobles bow to de- 
putations headed by tailors, and 
their exclusive eligibles sink into the 
society of urban intrigue; but let 
the great and noble Conservative 
body draw closer the bonds which 
are beginning to unite them to the 
entlemen of the country, and cor- 
ially receive into that phalanx all 
whose manners and principles, of 
whatever birth, qualify them to enter 
its ranks. It is by so doing that they 
will in the end acquire the supre- 
macy over their adversaries; the 
weight of the middling ranks, when 
fairly committed to the scale, ever 
decides the contest. It was not in 
the refuse of cities, but the sons of 
the yeomanry, that Cromwell re- 
cruited for the Iron Bands, which 
finally gave victory to the republic— 
Fas est et ab hoste docevi. 

For the same reason, let the dis- 
astrous measure of the Reform Bill 


be as soon as possible, if not forgot- 
ten, at least forgiven. We know the 
difficulty of doing this ; we are alive 
to the shudder which every true 
Conservative must feel at acting with 
men who they think have ruined their 
country ; we recommend it, albeit in 
the firm and sincere belief that the 
passing of that measure was the 
deaih-warrant of the British empire. 
But though we can never expel the 
poison, we may for a time provide 
antidotes to its malignity ; though we 
cannot restore health, we may pro- 
long an anxious and precarious ex- 
istence. This is the utmost to which 
patriotic hope can now aspire; this 
the limit assigned to public duty. 
To this melancholy duty, however, 
all who love their country, are im- 
periously called ; and much remains 
even in this world to reward its con- 
scientious discharge. The Reform 
Bill, and the means by which it was 
passed, have become matter of his- 
tory ; let them leave to History to 
do justice to its authors. It will 
stretch them on the rack of ages, 
and paint their conduct with the 
pencil of Tacitus. But let all who 
love their country, or are even soli- 
citous to preserve themselves from 
destruction, unite with those of the 
opposite party who are inclined, 
even at the eleventh hour, to take 
their stand firmly and decidedly on 
Conservative principles. Let them 
recollect Napoleon’s maxim,—* II 
ne faut pas nous facher des choses 
passés ;” and the good sense of Mr 
Sheridan’s saying,—* The question is 
not, how we got into the war, but 
being in it, in the name of God what 
are we todo?” Let them recollect 
that it is the destiny of man to err; 
that the Conservatives have com- 
mitted many errors, which should 
make them lenient to those of their 
opponents ; that the Whigs contain 
many able and good men, guiltless 
of the fatal step, and in secret as 
apprehensive of ils consequences as 
themselves; that it was the divi- 
sions among the respectable class- 
es, consequent on Catholic Emanci- 
pation, which opened the door to 
the Demon of Revolution, and that 
if his march is yet to be stayed, it 
can only be by a cordial union 
amongst all the talent, worth, cha- 
racter, and property, which yet re- 
mains in the state. 
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PASSAGES FROM THE DIARY OF A LATE PHYSICIAN. 


Cuap. XV. 


THE BARONET’S BRIDE. 


NevER was man married under 
more auspicious circumstances than 
Sir Henry Harleigh. Himself the 
descendant of an ancient house, and 
the accomplished possessor of a 
splendid fortune ; his bride the fair- 
est flower in the family of a distin- 
guished nobleman ; surely here were 
elements of high happiness, warrant- 
ing the congratulations of the “ troops 
of friends” who, by their presence, 
added éclat to the imposing nuptials. 
* Heaven bless thee, sweet Anne!” 
sobbed the venerable peer, her fa- 


ther, folding his daughter in his 


arms, as Sir Henry advanced to con- 
duct her to his travelling-chariot ; 
‘* may these be the last tears thou 
wilt have occasion to shed!” The 
blushing, trembling girl could make 
no reply; and linking her arm in 
that of her handsome husband, dizzy 
with agitation, and almost insensible 
of the many hands that shook hers 
in passing, suffered him to lead her 
through the throng of guests above, 
and lines of be-favoured lacqueys 
below, to the chariot waiting to con- 
duct “ the happy pair” to a roman- 
tic residence of Sir Henry’s in Wales. 
The moment they were seated, the 
steps were shut up—the door closed. 
Sir Henry hastily waved a final adieu 
to the company thronging the win- 
dows of the drawingroom he had 
just quitted ; the postilions cracked 
their whips, and away dashed the 
chariot-and-four, amidst the cheery 
pealing of the bells— 


——*“ bearing its precious throbbing 
charge 
To halcyon climes afar.” 


Sir Henry’s character contrasted 
strongly, in some respects, with that 
of his lady. His urbanity was tinc- 
tured with a certain reserve, or ra- 
ther melancholy, which some consi- 
dered the effect of an early and se- 
vere devotion to study; others, and 
perhaps more truly, of a constitu- 
tional tendency inherited from his 
mother. There was much subdued 
energy in his character; and you 
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could not fail, under all his calmness 
of demeanour, to observe the strug- 
glings of talent and ambition. y 
Anne, on the contrary, wasall spright- 
liness and frolic. ’Twas like a sun- 
beam and a cloud brought together ; 
the one, in short, “ L’ Allegro ;” the 
other, “ Il Penseroso.” he quali- 
ties of each were calculated to at- 
temper those of the other, alternately 
instigating and brightening ; and who 
would not predicate a happy harmo- 
nious union of such extremes ? 

Six months after their marriage, 
the still “ happy couple” returned to 
town, after having traversed an ex- 
tensive portion of the Continent. 
Lady Anne looked lovelier, and her 
spirits were more buoyant and bril- 
liant than ever. She had apparently 
transfused not a little of her vivacity 
into her husband’s more tranquil 
temperament: his manners exhibit- 
ed a briskness and joyousness which 
none of his friends had ever witness- 
edin him before. During the whole 
of the London “season,” Lady Anne 
revelled in enjoyment; the idol of 
her husband—the centre of gaiety 
and cheerfulness—the star of fashion. 
Her début at Court was the most 
flattering of the day. It was gene- 
rally talked of, that the languid ele- 
gance, the listless fastidiousness of 
royalty, had been quickened into 
something like an appearance of in- 
terest, as the fair bride bowed before 
it, in the graceful attitude of loyal 
duty. Once or twice I had the sa- 
tisfaction of meeting with her Lady- 
ship in public—all charming vivacity 
—all sparkle—followed by crowds 
of flatterers—till one would have 
thought her nearly intoxicated with 
their fragrant incense! “ What a 
sweet smile !”—“ How passing grace- 
ful !”—* Heavens, what a swan-like 
neck!”—*“ Ah! happy fellow that 
Harleigh !”"—* Seen Lady Anne? 
Oh! yonder she moves—there—that 
laughing lady in white satin, tapping 
the French Ambassador on the shoul- 
der with her fan.”—“ What! Is that 
Lady Anne, now waltzing with Lord 
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—— ? Whata superb foot and ankle ! 
What a sylph it is!’ Such was the 
ball-room tittle-tattle that ever ac- 
companied Sir Henry and his lady, 
in passing through the mazes of a 
London season ; and I doubt not the 
reader would have joined init, could 
he have seen Lady Anne! Should I 
attempt to present her bodily before 
him, he would suspect me of cull- 
ing the hyperboles of the novelist, 
while J should feel that after all I 
had failed. He should have seen for 
himself the light of passion—of feel- 
ing and thought—that shone in her 
blue eyes—the beauteous serenity 
that reigned in her aristocratic brow 
—*in all her gestures, dignity and 
love!” There is a picture of a young 
lady by Sir Joshua Reynolds that has 
been sworn to by hundreds as the 
image of Lady Anne; and it is one 
worthy of the artist’s pencil. Not 
the least characteristic trait about 
her, was the naiveté with which she 
acknowledged her love of Sir Henry, 
displaying it on all occasions by 


** Looks of reverent fondness,” 


that disdained concealment. And so 
was it with the Baronet. Each was 
the other’s pride and contentment ; 
and both were the envy of society. 
Ah, who could look upon them, and 
believe that so dark a day was to 
come! 

In due time Sir Henry completed 
the extensive arrangements for his 
town residence; and by the begin- 
ning of the ensuing winter, Lady 
Anne found herself at the head of as 
noble an establishment as her heart 
could desire. The obsequious morn- 
ing prints soon teemed with accounts 
of Ais dinners; and of the bails, 
routs, soirées, and conversaziones 
given by this new “ queen of the 
evening hour.” Sir Henry, who re- 
presented his county in Parliament, 
and consequently had many calls 
upon his time—for he was rather 
disposed to be a “ working” mem- 
ber—let his lady have it all her own 
way. He mingled but little in her 
gaieties ; and when he did, it was 
evident that his thoughts were else- 
where—that he rather tolerated than 
enjoyed them. He soon settled into 
the habitudes of the man of political 
fashion, seldom deviating from the 
track, with all its absorbing associa- 
tions, bounded by the House and the 


Clubs ;—those sunk-rocks of many 
a woman’s domestic happiness! In 
short, Sir Henry—man of fashion as 
he was—was somewhat of a charac- 
ter, and was given ample credit for 
sporting “ the eccentric.” His man- 
ners were marked by a dignity that 
often froze into hauteur, and some- 
times degenerated into almost surly 
abruptness; which, however, was 
easily carried to the account of se- 
vere political application and ab- 
straction. Towards his beautiful 
wife, however, he preserved a de- 
meanour of uniform tenderness. She 
could not forma wish that he did 
not even personally endeavour to 
secure her the means of gratifying. 
Considering the number and import- 
ance of his public engagements, 
many wondered that he could con- 
trive to be so often seen accompany- 
ing her in rides and drives about the 
Park and elsewhere ; but who could 
name 


“ The sacrifice affection would not yield !” 


Some there were, however, who 
ere long imagined they detected a 
moodiness—an irritability—a_ rest- 
lessness—of which his political en« 
gagements afforded no suflicient ex- 
planation. They spoke of his sud- 
den fits of absence, and the agitation 
he displayed on being startled from 
them. What could there be to dis- 
turb him ? was he running beyond 
his income to supply his lady’s ex- 
travagance ? was he offended at any 
lightness or indiscretion of which 
she might have been guilty ? had he 
given credence to any of the hun- 
dred tales circulated in society of 
every woman eminent in the haut 
ton? was he embarrassed with the 
consequences of some deep political 
move? No one could tell; but many 
marked the increasing indications 
of his dissatisfaction and depression. 
Observation soon fastened her keen 
eyes upon Lady Anne, and detected 
occasional clouds upon her general- 
ly joyous countenance. Her bright 
eye was often Jaden with anxiety; 
the colour of her cheek varied; the 
blandness and cheerfulness of her 
manner gave place to frequent 
abruptness, petulance, and absence: 
symptoms, these, which soon set her 
friends sympathizing, and her ac- 
quaintance speculating. Whenever 
this sort of enquiry is aroused, 
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charity falls asleep. She never 
seemed at ease, it was said, in her 
husband’s presence—his departure 
seemed the signal for her returning 
gaiety. Strange to say, each seemed 
the conscious source of the other's 
anxiety and apprehension. Each 
had been detected casting furtive 
glances at the other—tracking one 
another’s motions, and listening, 
even, to one another’s conversation ; 
and some went so far as to assert 
that each had been observed on such 
occasions to. turn suddenly pale. 
What could be the matter? Every 
body wondered—no oneknew. Some 
attributed their changed deportment 
to the exhaustion consequent upon 
late hours and excitement; a few 
hinted the probability of a family ; 
many whispered that Sir Henry— 
some that Lady Anne—gambled. 
Others, again, insinuated that each 
had too good cause to be dissatis- 
fied with the other’s fidelity. When, 
however, it got currently reported 
that a letter was one evening given 
to Sir Henry at his club, which 
blanched his face and shook his 
hand as he read it—that his whole 
manner was disturbed for days after, 
and that he even absented himself 
from a grand debate in the House— 
an occasion on which he was special- 
ly pledged to support his party— 
curiosity was at once heightened and 
bewildered. Then, again, it was un- 
deniable that they treated one an- 
other with the utmost tenderness— 
really—unequivocally. Lady Anne, 
however, daily exhibited symptoms 
of increasing disquietude ; the lustre 
faded from her eye, the colour from 
her cheek—her vivacity totally dis- 
appeared—she no longer even af- 
fected it. “ How thin she gets!” 
was an exclamation heard on all 
hands.. They were seen less fre- 
quently in society; and even when 
they did enter into it, ’twas evi- 
dently an intolerable burden. Sighs 
were heard to escape from Lady 
Anne; her eyes were seen occa- 
sionally filled with tears; and it 
was noticed, that, on observing Sir 
Henry watching her—which was 
often the case—she made violent ef- 
forts torecover her composure. Thus 
in tears one evening, curiosity was 
strained to the utmost when Sir 
Henry approached her, bowed among 
the gentlemen who were proposing to 


The Baronet’s Bride. 
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dance with her, drew her arm within 
his, and, with some trepidation of 
manner, quitted the room. “ Good 
heaven! what can be behind the 
scenes ¢” thought fifty different peo- 
ple who had witnessed this last ex- 
hibition. 

“ Afraid they lead a woful life 
together,” said one. “ J never 
thought they would suit one an- 
other,” was the reply. 

“°Pon my soul,” simpered a sickly 
scion of nobility, “ ’tis an odd thing 
to say—but—but—gad, I do believe 
I can explain it all! Harleigh, I 
know, hates to see her dance with 
me—whew |” 

“ Haven’t you seen her turn pale, 
and seem quite sick at heart, when 
she has noticed him talking to Miss 
—-—?” wheezed an old | Al er, 
whose daughter had attempted to 
join in the race for the Baronet’s 
hand ? These, and a thousand others, 
were questions, hints, and innuen- 
does bandied about everywhere du- 
ring the remainder of the season: 
soon after the close of which, Lady 
Anne brought her husband a “ son 
and heir ;”’ and as soon as cireum- 
stances would permit, the whole es-« 
tablishment was ordered out of town 
—and Sir Henry and his lady set off 
no one knew whither. It was pre- 
sently discovered, however, that they 
were spending the summer in a se- 
questrated part of Switzerland. Atan 
advanced period of the autumn they 
returned to London; and the little 
that was seen of them in society 
served to shew that their continen- 
tal sojourn had worked little or ne 
change in either—save that Lady 
Anne, since her accouchement, was 
far more delicate in health than usual 
under similar circumstances. Ru- 
mour and speculation were sudden- 
ly revived by an extraordinary move 
of Sir Henry’s—he broke up, at a 
moment’s warning, his extensive 
town establishment, and withdrew 
to a beautiful mansion about ten or 
twelve miles distant from the metro- 
polis. Strange as was such a step, 
it had the effect, probably contem- 
plated by the Baronet, of quieting 
curiosity, as soon as the hubbub oc- 
casioned by the removal of its cause, 
had ceased. In the vortex of London 
pleasure and dissipation, who can 
think of objects no longer present to 
provoke enquiry? One thing was 
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obvious—that Lady Anne’s family 
either were, or affected to be, in the 
dark about the source of her dis- 
quietude. The old peer, whose 
health was rapidly declining, had re- 
moved to his native air, in a remote 
part of Ireland. Several of his daugh- 
ters, fine fashionable women, con- 
tinued in town. It was whispered 
that their visits to Sir Henry’s new 
residence had been coldly discoura- 
ged: and thus, if secrecy and seclu- 
sion were the objects aimed at by the 
Baronet, he apparently succeeded in 
attaining them. 

I may observe, that during the 
period above referred to, several en- 
quiries had been made of me con- 
cerning the topics in question, by 
my patients, and others—who sup- 
posed that a former professional ac- 
quaintance with the Baronet, slight 
though it was, gave me some initia- 
tion into the mysteries of his con- 
duct. Such, I need hardly say, were 
queries I was utterly unable to an- 
swer. Sir Henry, though a polite, 
was at all times a distant, uncommu- 
nicative man: and had he even been 
otherwise, we came but seldom into 
me contact since his marriage. 

therefore shared, instead of satisfy- 
ing, the prevalent curiosity respect- 
ing his movements. 

[t was late in the evening of the 
25th of April 181-, that a letter was 
put into my hands, bearing on the 
envelope the words “ Private and 
confidential.” The frank was by Sir 
Henry Harleigh, and the letter, which 
also was from him, ran thus. Let 
the reader imagine my astonishment 
in perusing it !— 





“ Dear Doctor . My travel- 
ling carriage-and-four will be at your 
door to-morrow morning between 
nine and ten o’clock, for the purpose 
of conveying you down to my house, 
about ten miles from town—where 
your services are required. Let me 
implore you not to permit any en- 
gagement—short of life or death— 
to stand in the way of your coming 
at the time, and in the mode I have 
presumed to point out. Your pre- 
sence—believe me !—is required on 
matters of special urgency,—and— 
you will permit me to add—of spe- 
cial confidence. I may state, in a 
word, that the sole object of your 
visit is Lady Anne. I shall, if possi- 
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ble, and you are punctual, meet you 
on the road, in order that you may 
be in some measure prepared for the 
duties that will await you. I am, 
&e. &c., Henry HarLeEIGH. 


“P.S. Pray forgive me, if I say I 
have opened my letter for the sake 
of entreating you not to apprise any 
body of the circumstance of my send- 
ing for you.” 


This communication threw me in- 
to a maze of conjectures. I appre- 
hended that the ensuing morning 
would introduce me to some scene 
of distress—and my imagination 
could suggest only family discord as 
the occasion. I soon made the re- 
quisite arrangements ; and when the 
morning came, without having shewn 
my wife the Baronet’s letter, or 
giving her any clue to my destina- 
tion, jumped into the pea-green cha- 
riot-and-four the instant that it drew 
up at my door—and was presently 
whirled out of town at the rate of 
twelve miles an hour. I observed 
that the panels of the carriage had 
neither crest nor supporters; and 
the colour was not that of the Ba- 
ronet’s. I did net meet the Baro- 
net, as his letter had led me to ex- 
pect. On reaching the park gates, 
which stood open, the groom behind 
leaped down the instant that the 
reeking horses could be stopped, 
opened the carriage-door, and with 
a respectful bow informed me that 
the Baronet begged I would alight 
at the gates. Of course I acquiesced, 
and walked up the avenue to the 
house, full of amazement at the ap- 
parent mystery which was thrown 
about my movements. I ascended 
the spreading steps which led to the 
hall-door, and even pushed it open 
without encountering any one. On 
ringing the bell, however, an elderly 
and not very neatly dressed female 
made her appearance—and asked me, 
with a respectful curtsy, whether 
my name was “ Dr ——.” On being 
answered in the affirmative, she said 
that Sir Henry was waiting for me 
in a room adjoining, and immediate- 
ly led the way to it. I thought it 
singular enough that no male domes- 
tic should have hitherto made his 
appearance,—knowing that in town 
Sir Henry kept an unusually large 
retinue of such gentry. I thought, 
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also, that I perceived something un- 
usual, not only in the countenance 
and manner of the female who had 
answered my summons, but of the 

room who attended me from town. 

was soon, however, in the presence 
of the Baronet. The room was spa- 
cious and lofty, and furnished in a 
style of splendid elegance. Several 
busts, statues, and valuable paintings 
graced the corners and sides, toge- 
ther with a noble library containing, 
I should think, several thousand vo- 
lumes. Before I had had time to cast 
more than a cursory glance around 
me, Sir Henry issued from a door at 
the further extremity of the library, 
and advancing hastily to me, shook 
me by the hand with cordiality. He 
wore a flowered green velvet dress- 
ing-gown, and his shirt collars were 
turned down. I thought I had never 
seen a finer figure, or a more ex- 
pressive countenance—the latter, 
however, clouded with mingled 
sternness and anxiety. 

“ Doctor,” said he, conducting me 
to a seat, “I feel greatly obliged 
by this prompt attention to my 
wishes—which, however, I fear must 
have inconvenienced you. Have you 
breakfasted ?” 

“ Yes—but my drive has sharpen- 
ed my appetite afresh—I think I 
could not resist a cup of chocolate 
or coffee.” 

“ Ah—good! I’m happy to hear it. 
Perhaps, then, you will permit me to 
take a turn round the garden—and 
then we will join Lady Anne in the 
breakfast-room?”—I assented. There 
was something flurried in his man- 
ner aud peremptory in his tone—I 
saw there was something that agi- 
tated him, and waited for the de- 
nouément with interest. In a mo- 
ment or two, we were walking to- 
gether in the garden, which we had 
entered through a glass door. 

“ Doctor,” said Sir Henry, in a low 
tone, “ [have sent for you on a most 
melancholy errand to-day” —he seem- 
ed agitated, and paused—proceed- 
ing, “ I have infinite satisfaction in 
being able to avail myself of your 
services—for I know that you are 
both kind and experienced—as well 
as—confidential ?” Again he paused, 
and looked full at me,—I bowed, and 
he resumed. 

* Possibly you may have occasion- 
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ally heard surmises about Lady 
Anne and myself ?—I believe we have 
occasioned no little speculation lat- 
terly !”—I smiled, and bowed off his 
enquiry. “ I am conscious that there 
has been some ground for it’”—he 
continued with a sigh—“ and I now 
find the time is arrived when all 
must be known—I must explain it 
all to you.—You have, I believe, oc- 
casionally met us in society, and re- 
collect her ladyship ?” 

“ Several times, Sir Henry—and I 
have a distinct recollection of her.— 
Indeed” —— 

“ Did it ever strike you that there 
was any thing remarkable either in 
her countenance or deportment ?” 

I looked, at a loss to understand 
him. 

‘* 1—I mean—did you ever observe 
a certain peculiarity of expression in 
her features ?”—he continued, ear- 
nestly. 

““ Why—let me see—lI have cer- 
tainly observed her exhibit languor 
and lassitude—her cheek has been 
pale, and her countenance now and 
then saddened with anxiety. I sup- 
posed, however, there was no un- 
usual mode of accounting for it, Sir 
Henry ”—I added, with a smile. The 
Baronet’s face was clouded for a mo- 
ment, as if with displeasure and 
anxiety. 

* Ah”—he replied, hastily—* I see 
—I understand you—but you are 
quite mistaken—totally so. Pray, is 
that the general supposition ?” 

“ Why—I am not aware of its be- 
ing expressed in so many words; 
but it was one that struck me imme- 
diately—as a matter of course.” As 
I was speaking, I observed Sir 
Henry changing colour. | 

“ Doctor ——,” said he, in a low 
gg voice, grasping my arm as 
if with involuntary energy—‘ We 
have no time to lose. One word— 
alas, one word—will explain all. It 
is horrible torture to me—but I can 
conceal it no longer. You must be 
told the truth at once. Lady Anne 
is—insane !”” He rather gasped than 
spoke the last word. He stood sud- 
denly still, and covered his face with 
his hands. He shook with agitation. 
Neither of us spoke for a moment or 
two—except that I almost uncon- 
sciously echoed the last word he had 
uttered. “ Insane!—Why, I can 
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scarcely believe my ears, Sir Henry. 
Do you use the last word in its lite- 
ral—its medical sense ?” 

“Yes, I do!—I mean that my wife is 
mad—Yes! with a madwoman you 
are asked to sit down to breakfast. I 
can assure you, Doctor ——, that the 
anguish I have latterly endured on 
this horrid account has nearly driven 
me to the same condition! Oh God, 
what a dreadful life has been mine 
for this last year or two, as I have 
seen this tremendous calamity gra- 
dually befailing me” 

1 implored him to restrain his feel- 
i e 
"TF is~ren are right,” said he, af- 
ter a pause, in which he tried to mas- 
ter his emotion—“ I have recovered 
myself. Let us repair to the break- 
fast-room. For Heaven’s sake, ap- 

ear—if you can—as though nothing 
ad transpired between us. Make 
any imaginable excuse you please 
for coming hither. Say you were 
called in by me, on my own account 
—for—for—any complaint you choose 
to mention. It will be for you to 
watch my poor Lady Anne with pro- 
found attention—but, of course, not 
obviously. I shall take an oppor- 
tunity—as if by chance—of leaving 
you alone with her. Afterwards, we 
will concert the steps necessary in 
this dreadful emergency. By the 
Wway—you must not expect to see 
any thing wild or extravagant in her 
manner. She will not appear even 
eccentric—for she is very guarded 
before strangers. Hush!” said he, 
shaking, and turning round palely— 
“did you hear—no, it was a mis- 
take !—Alas, how nervous I am be- 
come !—I have perfect control over 
her—but watch her eye—her mouth 
—her eye”—he shuddered—“ and 
you will know all! Now, Doctor, 
for mercy’s sake, don’t commit your- 
self—or me!” he whispered, as we 
regained the room we had quitted. 
He paused for a moment, as if to ex- 
pend a heavy sigh,—and then, open- 
ing the door through which he had 
originally entered to receive me, 
ushered me into the breakfast-room. 
Lady Anne—beautiful creature—in 
a white morning-dress, sat beside 
the silver urn, apparently reading 
the newspaper. She seemed sur- 
pr at seeing me, and bowed po- 
itely when Sir Henry mentioned my 
name, without moving from her seat, 





Her cheek was very pale—and there 
was an expression of deep anxiety— 
or rather apprehension—in her eye, 
which glanced rapidly from me to 
Sir Henry, and from him to me. 
With all his efforts, Sir Henry could 
not appear calm—His cheek was 
flushed—his hand unsteady —his 
voice thick—his manner flurried. 

“ Are not you well, Sir Henry ?” 
enquired his lady, looking earnestly 
at him. 

“ Never better, love!” he replied, 
with an effort at smiling. 

“I fear [have disturbed your ladyshi 
in reading the Morning Post,” said . 
interrupting an embarrassed pause. 

* Oh, not at all, sir—not the least. 
There is nothing in it of any inte- 
rest,” she replied, with a faint sigh; 
“ [ was only looking, Henry, over a 
silly account of the Duchess of 
——’s féte. Do you take break- 
fast ?” addressing me. 

“ A single cup of tea, and a slice 
of this tongue, are all I shall trouble 
your ladyship for. Talking, by the 
way, of fétes,” I added, carelessly, 
“it is whispered in the world that 
your ladyship had taken the veil— 
or—or—died—in short, we are all 
wondering what has become of your 
ladyship—that is, of both of you!” 

* Ah!” said the Baronet, with af- 
fected eagerness, “I suppose, by the 
way, we come in for our share of 
hint and innuendo! Pray, what is the 
latest coinage, doctor, from the mint 
of scandal and tittle-tattle ?” 

Lady Anne’s hand trembled as 
she handed me the cup of tea I had 
asked for—and her eye settled ap- 
prehensively on that of her husband. 
“ Why, the general impression is, 
that you are playing misanthrope, 
in consequence of some political 
pique.” Sir Henry laughed feebly. 
* And your ladyship, too, turns 
absentee! I fear you are not in the 
health—the brilliant spirits—which 
used to charm the world.” 

“ Indeed, Doctor, lam not! I am 
one of the many victims ”—— 

“ Of ennui,” interrupted the Ba- 
ronet, quickly, fixing an imperative 
eye upon his lady, I saw with what 
nervous apprehension, lest sheshould 
afford even the desired corrobora- 
tion of what he had told me in the 
garden. 

“ Yes, yes, ennui,” she replied, 
timidly, adding, with a sigh, “ 1 won- 
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der the world remembers us so 
long.” 

“ Thave a note to write, Doctor,” 
said the Baronet suddenly, treading 
at the same time gently on my foot, 
“which I intend to beg you will 
carry up to town for me. Will you 
excuse me for a few moments?” I 
bowed. “ Lady Anne, I dare say, 
will entertain you from the Morning 
Post—ha ! ha!” 

She smiled faintly. I observed 
Sir Henry’s eye fixed upon her, as 
he shut the door, with an expres- 
sion of agonizing apprehension. The 
reader may imagine the peculiar 
feelings of embarrassment with 
which I found myself at length alone 
with Lady Anne. Being ignorant of 
the degree or species of her mental 
infirmity, I felt much at a loss how 
to shape my conversation. As far 
as one could judge from appear- 
ances, she was as perfectly sane as 
I considered myself. I could detect 
no wildness of the eye—no incohe- 
rence of language—no eccentricity 
of deportment—nothing but an air 
of languor and anxiety. 

“Sir Henry is looking well,” said 
I, as he closed the door. 

* Yes—he always looks well; even 
if he were ill, he would not look so.” 

“ I wish I could sincerely compli- 
ment your ladyship on your looks,” 
I continued, eyeing her keenly. 

“ Certainly—I have been better 
than I am at present,” she replied, 
with a sigh—* What I have to com- 
plain of, however, is not so much 
bodily ailing, as lowness of spirits.” 

“ Your ladyship is not the first on 
whom a sudden seclusion from so- 
ciety has had similar effects. Then 
why not return to town—at least for 
a season ?” 

“There are—reasons—why I 
should at present prefer to continue 
in retirement,” she replied, dropping 
her eyes to avoid the steadfast look 
with which I regarded them. 

“ Reasons! permit me to ask 
your ladyship the import of such 
mysterious terms ?” I enquired, with 
gentle earnestness, drawing my chair 
nearer to her, believing that the ice 
was at length broken. 

“Tam not aware, Doctor,” said 
she, coldly, “that I said any thing 
that should be called mysterious.” 

“ Pardon, pardon me, my lady! I 
was only anxious lest you might 
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have any secret source of anxiety 
preying on your mind, and from 
which [ might have the power of 
relieving you. Permit me to say, 
how deeply grieved I am to see your 
ladyship’s altered looks. I need not 
disguise the fact that Sir Henry is 
exceedingly anxious on your ace 
count”—— 

* What! what! Sir Henry anxious 
—on my account!” she repeated, 
with an air of astonishment; “ why, 
can it then be possible that J am 
the object of your present visit, 
Dr —— ?” 

I paused for a moment. Why 
should I conceal or deny the fact, 
thought I. 

“Your ladyship guesses aright. 
Sir Henry’s anxieties have brought 
me hither this morning. He wishes 
me to ascertain whether your lady- 
ship labours under indisposition of 
any kind.” 

“ And pray, Doctor,” continued 
her ladyship, turning pale as she 
spoke, “ what does he imagine my 
complaint to be? Did he mention 
apy particular symptoms?” 

“Indeed he did—lassitude—loss 
of appetite—lowness of spirits.” 

She raised her handkerchief to 
her eyes, which, glistening with 
tears, she presently directed to the 
window, as if she dreaded to en- 
counter mine. Her lips quivered 
with emotion. 

“ Dear lady, for Heaven’s sake, 
be calm! Why should you distress 
yourself ?” said I, gently placing my 
fingers upon her wrist, at which she 
started, withdrew her hand, looked 
me rather wildly full in the face, 
and bursting into tears, wept for 
some moments in silence. 

“ Oh, Doctor !” at length she 
sobbed, in hesitating, passionate ac- 
cents — ‘“ you cannot—you cannot 
imagine how very ill I am—here,” 
placing her hand upon her heart. 
“Tam a wretched, a miserable wo- 
man! There never lived a more un- 
fortunate being! I shall never, never 
be happy again,” she continued, ve- 
hemently. 

“ Come, come, your Ladyship 
must make a confidant of me!— 
What, in Heaven’s name, can be the 
meaning of all this emotion? No 
one, sure, can have used you ill? 
Come, tell me all about it!” 

“ Oh, I cannot—I dare not! It is 
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a painful secret to keep, but it would 
be dreadful to tell it. Have you 
really no idea of it? Has it not, 
then, been openly whispered about 
in the world ?” she enquired eagerly, 
with much wildness in her manner. 

Alas, poor Lady Anne! I had seen 
and heard enough to satisfy me that 
her state corroborated the fears ex- 
pressed by Sir Henry, whose return 
at that moment, with a sealed note 
in his hand, put an end to our me- 
lancholy téte-d-téte. He cast asudden 
keen glance of scrutiny at his lady 
and me, and then went up to her, 
and kissed her tenderly, without 
speaking. What wretchedness were 
in his features at that moment! I 
saw by his manner, that he desired 
me to rise and take my leave; and 
after a few words on indifferent sub- 
jects, I rose, bowed to her ladyship, 
and, accompanied by the Baronet, 
withdrew. 

“ Well, am I right or wrong, Doc- 
tor, in my terrible suspicions ?” en- 
_— the Baronet, his manner much 

isturbed, and trembling from head 
to foot, as we stood together in the 
large bow-window of his library. I 
sighed, and shook my head. 

“ Did she make any allusions to 
the present arrangement I have been 
obliged to adopt in the house ?” 

I told him the substance of what 
had passed between us. He sighed 
profoundly, and covered his eyes for 
a moment with his hands. 

“Is her Ladyship ever violent ?” 
I enquired. 

“ No—seldom—never, never! I 
wish she were ! Any thing—any thing 
to dissipate the horrid monotony of 
melancholy madness—but I cannot 
bear to talk on the subject I can 
scarcely control my feelings!” He 
turned from me, and stood looking 
through the window, evidently over- 
powered with grief. For a minute 
or two neither of us spoke. 

“ The dreadful subject forces itself 
upon us,” said he, suddenly turning 
again towards me—“ Doctor, what, 
in Heaven’s name—what is to be 
done in this tremendous emergency ? 
Let our first care be to prevent ex- 
posure. I suppose—a temporary 
seclusion, I am afraid, will be neces- 
sary ?” he added, in a hollow whis- 

er, looking gloomily at me. I told 
im I feared such a course would 
certainly be advisable, if not even 
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necessary, and assured him that he 
need be under no apprehension on 
that score, for there were many ad- 
mirable retreats for such patients as 
his unfortunate lady—where priva- 
cy, comfort, amusement, and skilful 
surveillance, were combined. I told 
him not to despond of his lady’s 
early restoration to society. 

“ Oh, Doctor!”—he groaned, 
clasping his hands vehemently toge- 
ther—* the maddening thought that 
my sweet, my darling wife, must be 
banished from my bosom—from her 
home—from her child—and become 
the inmate of—of—a—.” He ceased 
abruptly. A wild smile shot across 
his features. 

“ Doctor,” said he, lowering his 
tone to a faint whisper, “ can I trust 
you with a secret? I know I am 
acting imprudently — unnecessarily 
disclosing it—but I know it will be 
safe with you!” 

I bowed, and listened in breath- 
less wonder * * * My flesh crept 
from head to foot as he went on. I 
had been all along the dupe of a 
MADMAN. His eye was fixed upon 
me with a devilish expression. The 
shock deprived me of utterance— 
for awhile, almost of sight and hear- 
ing. I was startled back into con- 
sciousness, by a loud laugh uttered 
by the Baronet. He was pointing 
at me, with his arm and finger ex- 
tended, almost touching my face, 
with an air of derision. The dread- 
ful truth flashed all at once upon my 
mind. I could now understand the 
illness, —the melancholy of Lady 
Anne—whose blanched countenance, 
looking through the half. opened 
door, caught my eye at that moment, 
as I happened to turn in the direc- 
tion of the breakfast-room. I trem- 
bled lest the madman should also 
see her, and burst into violence! 

The “secret” of the Baronet con- 
sisted in his alleged discovery of a 
mode of converting tallow into waz : 
That it would, when carried into ef- 
fect, produce him a revenue of fifty 
thousand a-year: That because the 
king could not prevail upon him to 
disclose it, he had sent spies to 
watch all his movements, and had 
threatened to arrest him for high 
treason! All this horrid nonsense 
he told me in a loud, serious, ener- 
getic tone of voice and manner; and 
though my countenance must have 
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turned deadly pale when the shock- 
ing discovery first broke upon me, 
and my violent agitation became ap- 
parent, Sir Henry did not seem to 
notice it. I know not what called 
forth the laugh I have mentioned, 
unless it was the delight he expe- 
rienced from the success with which 
he had imposed upon me so long. 

“ But, Doctor,” he continued, “ I 
have not disclosed this great secret 
to you for nothing. Iset about dis- 
covering it in consequence of an 
alarming accident which has hap- 
pened to me, and of which both you 
and the world will ere long hear 
much. It became necessary, in a 
word, that I should develope a new 
source of independence, and, thank 
Heaven, at length it is found! But 
the mere money it will produce is 
the least consideration—there are 
grander results to follow—but of 
them anon. You, Doctor, are a 
scientific man—I am but superficial- 
ly so; and that is a species of know- 
ledge essential to the successful use 
of my great discovery. We must 
therefore become pariners—eh ?” 
I bowed. “ The terms, you know, 
we can arrange afterwards. Ah, ha, 
ha! what will my constituents— 
what will my political friends—say 
to this? Sir Henry Harleigh turned 
wax-maker!— Why, Doctor, why 
are you so silent? Chop-fallen, 
eh ? and why ?” 

I had been pondering all the while 
on the proper course to follow un- 
der such extraordinary and melgn- 
choly circumstances, and therefore 
permitted him to ramble on as he 
pleased.—* Calculating the profits, 
eh?—Well—but we must go through 
a good deal before we get to that 
part of the story, believe me! First 
and foremost,” his countenance sud- 
denly fell, and he cast a disturbed 
glance at the breakfast-room door, 
“ we must make some decisive ar- 
rangements about poor Lady Anne. 
She knows my secret, and it is the 
thoughts of it that have turned her 
head—(women, you know, cannot 
bear sudden fortune!)—but, ob! 
such a gentle madness is hers!” He 
uttered this last exclamation in a 
tone that touched my heart to the 
quick ; melting, moving, soul-subdu- 
ing was it, as some of the whispers 
of Kean in Othello! 

“ Doctor,” he commenced abrupt- 
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ly, after a pause, let me consider 
of it for a moment—a thought sug- 
gests itself—I would not have her 
feelings wounded for worlds !—l’ll 
consider of it—and presently tell 
you my determination.” —He folded 
his arms on his breast, and walked 
slowly up and down the library, as if 
engaged in profound contemplation, 
and so continued for five or ten mi- 
nutes, as if he had utterly forgotten 
me, who stood leaning against the 
window-frame, watching him with 
unutterable feelings. What should 
Ido? It was next to impossible for 
me to have another interview with 
Lady Anne before leaving. I thought 
it on the whole advisable not to alarm 
his suspicions by any such attempt, 
but to take my departure as quietly 
and quickly as possible: determin- 
ed, on reaching London, to commu- 
nicate immediately with Mr Cour- 
thrope, his brother-in-law, with 
whom I had some little acquaint- 
ance, and with him suggest such 
measures aS were necessary to se- 
cure the safety, not only of the Ba- 
ronet, but his wretched lady. This 
resolution formed, I felt anxious to 
be gone. As the poor Baronet’s co- 
gitations, however, seemed far from 
approaching a close, I found it ne- 
cessary to interrupt him. 

“ Well, Sir Henry,” said I, moving 
from the window-recess, “1 must 
leave you, for I have many engage- 
ments in town.” 

“Do you know, now,” said he, 
with a puzzled air, “I positively 
cannot remember what it was I had 
to think about! How very absurd ! 
What was it, now?” standing still, 
and corrugating his brows. “ Oh, 
it was whether it would be proper 
for me to see Lady Anne before I 
left——Ah,” said he briskly, “aye, so 
it was—I recollect—why—see Lady 
Anne ?—No—I think not,’ he re- 
plied, with an abrupt, peculiar tone 
and manner, as if displeased with 
the proposal. “I will accompany 
you to the road, where you will 
find the carriage in readiness to take 
you back to town.” Heat the same 
time took from a pocketbook .in 
his bosom pocket a note-case, “nd 
F ve mea check, by way of fee, of 

500! Aten 

“ By the way,” said he, abruptly, 
as arm-in-arm we walked down to 
the park gates, “ what, after all, are 
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we to do with Lady Anne? How 
strange that we should have forgot- 
ten her! Well, what step do you 
intend taking next ¢’’—I sighed. 

“ T must turn it over carefully in 
my mind, before | commit myself.” 

“ Ah, Sallust!—Priusguam inci- 
pias—consulto ; sed ubi consulueris— 
sed ubi consulueris, Doctor "4 

“ Mature facto, opus sit, Sir Hen- 
ry,” I replied, humouring his recol- 
lection. 

“ Good. There never was any 
thing more curt and pretty.” He 
repeated the sentence. “ Well, and 
what will you do?” 

“TI cannot precisely say at pre- 
sent; but you may rely upon seeing 
me here again this evening. I hope 
you will conceal it from Lady Anne, 
however, or it may alarm her.” 

“ Mind me, Doctor,” said he ab- 
ruptly, his features clouding over 
with a strange expression, “ 1—I— 
will have no violence used.” 

“ Vivlence! my dear Sir Henry! 
violence! God forbid!” I exclaim- 
ed, with unaffected amazement. 

“Of course, Doctor, I hold you 
personally,” laying a strenuous em- 
phasis on the last word, “I hold you 
personally responsible for whatever 
measures may be adopted. Here, 
however, is the carriage. I shall 
await your return with anxiety.” I 
shook him by the hand, and stepped 
into the chariot. 

“ Good mornipg—good morning, 
Sir Henry!” I exclaimed, as the 

ostilions were preparing to start. 
He put in his head at the window, 
and in a hurried tone whispered,— 
“On second thoughts, Dr——-, I shall 
decline any further interference in 
the matter—at least to-day.” He 
had scarcely uttered the last words, 
when the chariot drove off, 

“ Hollo! hark ye, fellow! stop! 
stop!” shouted the Baronet, at the 
top of his voice, “ stop, or I'll fire !” 
The postilions, who, | observed, had 
set off at pretty near a gallop, seem- 
ed disposed to continue it; but on 
hearing the last alarming words, in- 
stantaneously drew up. I looked 





with amazement through the win- 
dow, and beheld Sir Henry hurry- 
ing towards us—fury in his features, 
and a pocket-pistol in his extended 
right hand. 

* Good God, Sir Henry!” I ex- 
claimed, terror-struck, “ what can 
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be the meaning of this extraordinary 
conduct ?” 

“ A word in your ear, Doctor,” he 
panted, coming close up to the car- 
riage door. 

“Speak, for Heaven's sake, speak, 
Sir Henry,” said I, leaning my head 
towards him. 

“ I suspect you intend violent 
measures towards me, Doctor ——.” 

“Against you! Violent measures 
—against any body?— You are dream- 
ing, Sir Henry!” 

“ Ah, I see further into your de- 
signs than you imagine, Doctor ! 
You wish to extract my secret from ~ 
me, for your own exclusive advan- 
tage. So, mark me—if you come 
again to —— Hall, you shall not re- 
turn alive—sohelpme ! Adieu!” 
He strode haughtily off, waved his 
hand to the terrified postilions, and 
we soon lost sight of the unhappy 
madman. I threw myself back in 
my seat completely bewildered. Not 
only my own personal safety, but 
that of Lady Anne was menaced. 
What might not frenzy prompt him 
to do, during my absence, and on 
my return? Full of these agitating 
thoughts, I rejoiced to find myself 
thundering townward, as fast as four 
horses could carry me, in obedience 
to the orders I had given the posti- 
lions, the instant that Sir Henry quit- 
ted us. At length we reached a steep 
hill, that compelled us to slacken our 
pace, and give breath to our panting 
horses. I opened the front window, 
and bespoke the nearest postilion. 

“ Boy, there! Are you in Sir Hen- 
ry’s service ?” 

“No, sir, not exactly—but we 
sarves him as much as thof we was, 
for the matter of that,” he replied, 
touching his hat. 

“ Were you surprised to see what 
occurred at starting?” 

“ No, sir,” he replied, lowering his 
tone, and looking about him, as if he 
expected to find the Baronet at his 
heels. “ He’s done many a stranger 
thing nor that, sir, lately!” 

“] suppose, then, you consider 
him not exactly in his right senses, 
eh?” 

“It a’n’t for the likes 0’ me to say 
such a thing of my betters, sir; but 
this I may make bold for to say, sir, 
if as how I, or any o’ my fellow- 
sarvants, had done the likes o’ what 
we've latterly seen up at the Hall 
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there, they’d a’ clapped us into jail 
or bedlam long ago!” 


“ Indeed ! 
going on?” 

* You'll not tell of a poor Jad like 
me—will you, sir?” 

* Oh, no—you may be sure of that 
—Tjl keep your secret.” 

“ Well, sir,’ said he, speakin 
more unconstrainedly, turning round 
in his saddle, full towards me—“ first 
and foremost, he’s discharged me, 
and Thomas here, my fellow-sarvant, 
an’ we takes up at the inn, a mile or 
so from the Hall ; likewise the coach- 
man and the footman; likewise all 
the women sarvants—al ways except- 
ing the cook, and my lady’s maid— 
and an’t them a few sarvants for to 
do all the work of that great Hall? 
An’t that strange-like, sir?” 

“Well, what else ? How does Sir 
Henry pass his time ?” 

“ Pass his time, sir? Why, sir, we 
hears from cook, as how he boils 
candles, sir,” quoth the fellow, grin- 
ning. 

“ Boils candles, sirrah What do 
you mean? Are you in earnest?” 

“ Yes, sir, I be indeed! He’ll boil 
as many as twenty in a day, in the 
cook’s best saucepans ; and then he 
pours the most precious brandy into 
the mess—wasting good brandy—and 
then throws it all into a deep hole 
every night, that he has dug in the 
garden. ’Twas no later nor yesterday, 
sir, cook told me all—how she hap- 

ened to be squinting through the 
Panels, and no harm neither, sir, 
(axing your pardon)—when a man 
goes on in sich ways as them—and 
seed him kneel down upon the dirty 
hearth, before the saucepan full of 
candles, as they were boiling, and 
pray sich gibberish—like !” 

“ Well!” said I, with a sigh, “ but 
what does her Ladyship all this 
while ?” 

“Oh, sir, our poor lady is worn 
almost, in a manner, toskin and bone. 
She follows him about like a ghost, 
and cries her eyes out; but for all 
that she is so gentle-like, he’s 
woundy starn with her, and watches 
her just like a cat does a mouse, as 
one would say! Once he locked her 
in ‘her bedroom all day, and only 
gave her bread and water! But the 
strangest thing is yet to come, sir; 

he makes out that it’s Aer that’s mad ! 
so that for a long time, we all belie- 
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ved it was so—for, sir, it’s only of 
late, that we began to see how the 
real truth of the matter stood, sir. 
Sir Henry was always, since we’ve 
known him, a bit queer or so, but 
steady in the main; and as our poor 
lady was always mopish and melan- 
cholic-like, it was natral we should 
give in to believe it was her that 
was, as one would say, melancholy 
mad, and so all true what Sir Henry 
said of her.” 

“Is Sir Henry ever violent ?” 

“Lord, sir! Mrs Higgins, that’s 
the cook, tells strange tales of him 
just latterly. He bolts every door, 
great and small, in the Hall, with his 
own hands, every night, and walks 
ahout in it with a loaded blunder- 
buss!” 

“ Miss Sims,” said the further pos- 
tilion, “that’s my lady’s maid, told 
Mrs Higgine, and she told my sister, 
who told me, as a secret, sir, that 
Sir Henry always sleeps every night 
with a bare drawn sword under his 
pillow, and a couple of loaded pis- 
tols stuck into the watch- pockets, as 
they cal] ’em, and frightens my Lady 
to death with his pranks!” 

I could scarcely believe what they 
were telling me. 

“Why, my boy, I cannot believe 
that all this is true!”’ 

“Deed, sir, we wish it warn’t!” 

* How long have you known it ?”. 

“ Only a day back, or so.” 

* And why did not you set off for 
London, and tell ——.” 

“Lord, sir—us spread about that 
Sir Henry was mad! Nobody would 
believe us, for he’s woundy cun- 
ning, and can talk as grave as a judge, 
and as good as the parson, when he 
chooses; an’ that being so, if we’d 
gone up to town with them stories, 
the great folk would ha’ come down, 
and he’d a’ persuaded them it was 
all false—and what would have be- 
come of we?” 

“ And what is become of the ser- 
vants? Are they all dumb?” ” 
“ Yes, sir, in a manner, seeings 
how they have been bound to lente 
by our poor lady, till she should te 
them to give the alarm ; an’ he’s been 
too cunning latterly to give her op- 
portunity of doing so. She'll be 
main glad o’ your coming, I'll war- 
rant me, for scarce a fly dare leave 

the house but he’d be after it!” 

*“ Drive on—drive on, boys, for 
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92 
your lives,” said I, finding we had at 
length surmounted the hill, and di- 
rected them to go at once to the 
house of Mr Courthrope. Indeed 
there was not a moment to be lost, 
for it was clear that the madman’s 
suspicions were roused, indefinite as 
might be his apprehensions ; and his 
cunning and violence, each equally 
to be dreaded, might prompt him to 
take some dangerous, if not fatal 
step, inmy absence. Fortunately, I 
found Mr Courthrope at home, and 
immeasurably shocked he was at my 
intelligence. It seemed that the Ba- 
ronet and he had been totally estran- 
ged for some months, owing to an 
affront, which he was now satisfied 
arose out of his unhappy relative’s 
insanity. Our arrangements were 
soon made. We exchanged the cha- 
riot in which I had returned to town, 
for a commodious carriage, calcula- 
ted to hold four or five persons, and 
drove off at once to the residence of 
Dr Y——, one of the most eminent 
“ mad-doctors,” as they are some. 
what unceremoniously denominated. 
Our iaterview was but brief. In 
less than half an hour, Dr Y——, Mr 
Courthrope, and I, with two keepers, 
deposited ourselves respectively 
within and without the vehicle, and 
set off direct for Hall. 

Mr Courthrope and I[ were sad 
enough; but little Dr Y—— was 
calm and lively as if he were obey- 
ing an invitation to dinner ! 

“Suppose Harleigh should grow 
desperate—should offer resistance !” 
said Mr Courthrope, very pale. 

“ Nothing more likely,” replied Dr 
Y——, coolly. 

“But what is to be done? My 
cousin was always an athletic man ; 
and now that the strength of mad- 
ness” 

“Pho, my dear sir, he would be 
but as a child in the hands of those 
two fellows of mine outside—like a 
wild elephant between two tame 
ones—ha, ha!” 

* You, I dare say, have witnessed 
so many of those scenes,” said I, 
with a faint smile—for his indifference 
hurt me; it jarred upon my own 
excited feelings. 

“ For Heaven’s sake—for Lady 
Anne’s sake, Dr Y —,” said Mr 
Courthrope agitatedly, as a sudden 
turn of the road brought us in sight 
of —— Hall, “ let nothing like vio- 
lence be used.” 
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“Oh, most assuredly not. ’Tis a 
system I always eschewed. Never 
do by foul, what may be accomplish- 
ed by fair means. Our conduct will 
be regulated to a hair by that of Sir 
Henry. Only leave him to us, and 
—by hook or by crook, we’ll secure 
him.” 

“ But, suppose he should have fire- 
arms,” said [; “ I know he carries 
them—he pointed a loaded pistol at 
me this morning.” 

“My dear Doctor, how did you 
know it was loaded? ’Tis what one 
would have called at the schools a 
gratuitous assumption! Madmen 
have a vast penchant for terrifying 
with fire-arms; but somehow they 
always forget the ammunition !” 

“ But only put the case; suppose 
Sir Henry should have got posses- 
sion of a pistol ready loaded to his 
hand!” 

“ Certainly, in such a case, some- 
thing awkward might occur,” re- 
plied Dr Y——, seriously, “but I trust 
a good deal to the effect of my eye 
pe him from the first. ’Tis a kind 
: talioman among my patients—ha, 

a a 

“Poor Lady Anne!” exclaimed 
Mr Courthrope, “ what will become 
of her ?” 

“ Ah! she must be reasoned with, 
and kept out of the way; otherwise 
we may expect a scene!” replied 
matter-of-fact Dr Y . 

Now there was acertain something 
about this my professional brother 
that was intolerable to me; a calm, 
self-satisfied air, a smirking civility 
of tone and manner, that, coupled 
with his truly dreadful calling, and 
the melancholy enterprise which he 
at present conducted, really revolted 
me. How doleful—how odious— 
would be the jocularity of Jack 
Ketch! And, again, when the Doc- 
tor, who was a well-bred man, saw 
the sickening agitation of his two 
companions, there was an artificial 
adaptation of his mannér, in te 
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tones of his voice, and the express 
of his features, that offended me, Bbe- 
cause one felt it to be assumed, in 


consideration of our weakness! He 
was, however, in his way, a celebra- 
ted and successful man, and I be- 
lieve deserved to be so. 

In due time we reached the park 
gates, and Dr Y——, Mr Courthrope, 
and I, there alighted, directing the 
carriage to follow us at a leisurely 
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pace to the hall-door. I rang the 
bell; and, after waiting nearly a mi- 
nute or two, an elderly woman an- 
swered our summons. 

“Can we see Sir Henry Harleigh?” 
enquired Mr Courthrope. 

“No, sir,” was the prompt reply. 

“And why not? My good wo- 
man, we must see Sir Henry imme- 
diately, on business of the highest 
importance.” 

“Indeed! Then you should have 
come a little earlier!” 

“Come a little earlier ?” said I; 
“what do you mean? Sir Henry 
himself appointed this evening.” 

“Then it’s clear he must have 
changed his mind; for he and my 
Lady both set off in a post-chaise- 
and-four some two hours ago, how- 
somever, and I don’t know where, 
either; perhaps you had better go 
after him!” 

We stood looking at one another 
in amazement. 

“In what direction did he go?” I 
enquired. 

“ Down the road, sir. He desired 
me to tell any one that might call, 
that he was gone off to Wales.” 

I sighed with vexation and alarm; 
Mr Courthrope looked pale with ap- 
prehension; while Dr Y——, with 
his eyes half-closed, stood looking 
with a smiling inquisitiveness at the 
confident woman that was addressing 
us. A pretty stand-still were we ar- 
rived at! What was now to be done? 

“ Here!” said Dr Y——, in an 
under tone, beckoning us to follow 
him to a little distance from the 
door. We did so. 

“ Pho, pho!” he whispered, ta- 
king our arms into his—“ the woman 
is trifling with us. Sir Henry is at 
this moment in the Hall—aye, as 
surely as we are now here !” 

“ Indeed! How can you possi- 
bly” —— 

“ Ah, he must be very clever, 
either, sane or insane, that can de- 
ceive me ih these matters! ’Tis all a 
trick of Sir Henry’s—l’ll lay my life 
on’t.. ‘The woman did not tell her 
tale naturally enough. Come, we'll 
search the Hall, however, before we 
go back again on a fool’s errand! 
Come, my good woman,” said he, as 
we reascended the steps, “ you have 
not told us the truth. We happen 
to know that the Baronet and his 
lady are at this moment above stairs, 
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for we saw him just now at the cor- 
ner of the window.” 

This covl invention confounded 
the woman, and she began to hesi- 
tate. “ Come,” pursued our spokes- 
man, “ you had better be candid ; for 
we will be so—and tell you we are 
determined to search this Hall from 
one end to the other, from top to 
bottom—but we will find him we 
come to seek.” 

“ Oh, lord!” replied the woman, 
with an air of vexation. “ You must 
do as you please, gentlemen—l’ve 
given you my answer, and you'll 
take the consequences.” 

With this she left us. After a 
short consultation, Mr Courthrope 
volunteered to go through the prin- 
cipal rooms alone. In about ten 
minutes’ time he returned, not ha- 
ving seen any thing of the fugitives, 
except a letter lying on the library- 
table, in the Baronet’s frank, the ink 
of which was scarcely dry. It 
proved only, however, a blank enve- 
lope. We determined together to 
commence a strict search over the 
whole Hall. Every room, however, 
we explored in vain, and began to 
despair of success. The back draw- 
ingroom we examined again, hoping 
to find some note or letter that might 
give us a clue to the Baronet’s re- 
treat. It commanded a fine view of 
the grounds ; and after standing for 
some moments at the window, nar- 
rowly scrutinizing every shrub or 
tree that we could fancy Sir Henry 
lurking either in, or near—we turned 
together in council once more. 

here could he be? Had he really 
left the place ? We cast our eyes on 
the mantel-piece and table, on which 
were scattered various papers, notes, 
cards, &c., and one or two volumes, 
with the Baronet’s manuscript notes 
in the margin—and sighed. This, 
Mr Courthrope informed us, was 
Sir Henry’s favourite room, because 
of the prospect it commanded. We . 
could, however, see nothing to cast 
aray of information upon the sub- 
ject of our enquiries. We deter- 
mined, then, to commence a rigorous 
search of the outer premises, but 
were delayed for a time by the vio- 
lence of the storm. The afternoon 
had been very gloomy, and at length 
the rain came down in torrents. The 
thunder rattled directly overhead, 
in fearful proximity, followed in a 
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second or two by lightning of terrible 


vividness. Peal upon peal, flash 
after flash, amid the continued hiss- 
ing of the hail and heavy rain, fol- 
lowed one another, with scarce a 
minute’s intermission. Nothing at 
tracted the eye without, but the 
drenched gloomy grounds, and the 
angry lightning-laden sky ; a prospect 
this, which, coupled with thoughts 
of the melancholy errand on which 
we were engaged, completely de- 
pressed our spirits—at least I can 
answer for my own. 

“ Gloomy enough work this, both 
within and without!” exclaimed Dr 
he will be cooled a little, I imagine.” 

* What can he have done with 
Lady Anne? I tremble for her safe- 
ty! exclaimed Mr Courthrope. 

“ Oh, you may depend she’s safely 
stowed somewhere or other! These 
madmen are crafty beyond”— said 
Dr Y——, when the doors of an old- 
fashioned oaken cabinet, which we 
had examined, but imagined locked, 
were suddenly thrown wide open, 
and forth stepped the Baronet, in 
travelling costume, with a composed 
haughty air. 

* Gentlemen,” said he, calmly, 
“ are you aware of the consequences 
of what you are doing? Do you 
know that Iam Sir Henry Harleigh, 
and that this happens to be my 
house ? By what warrant—at whose 
command—do you thus presume to 
intrude upon my privacy?” 

He paused, his hand continuing 
extended towards us with a com- 
manding air. His posture would 
have charmed a painter. The sud- 
denness of his appearance complete- 
ly astounded Mr Courthrope and 
myself, but not so Dr Y——, the 
experienced Dr Y——! who, with a 
confident bowand smile, stepped for- 
ward to meet Sir Henry almost at the 
moment of his extraordinary entrée, 
just as if he had been awaiting it. 
Never, in my life, did I witness such 
a specimen of consummate self-pos- 
session. 

“Sir Henry, you have relieved 
us,” said Dr Y——, with animation, 
“from infinite embarrassment; we 
have been searching for you in every 
corner of the house !” 

* You have been—searching—for 
me, sir! Your name!” exclaimed 
the Baronet, with mingled hauteur 
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and astonishment, stepping back a 
pace or two, and drawing himself up 
to his full height. 

“ Pray, Sir Henry, relieve us, by 
saying where her ladyship is to be 
found !” pursued the imperturbable 
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Dr Y . I could scarce tell why, 
but I felt that the Doctor had mas- 
tered the madman—as if by magic. 
The poor Baronet’s unsteady eye 
wandered from Dr Y to me, and 
from me to Mr Courthrope. 

“Once more, sir, I beg the favour 
of your name?” he repeated, not, 
however, with his former firmness. 

“ Dr Y——,” replied that gentle- 
man, promptly, bowing low. 

The Baronet started. “ Dr Y——, 
of ?” he whispered, after a 
pause, in a low thrilling tone. 

“ Precisely—the same, at your 
service, Sir Henry,” replied the Doc- 
tor, again bowing. Sir Henry’s fea- 
tures whitened sensibly. He turned 
aside, as if he could not bear to look 
upon Dr Y——,, and sunk into a chair 
beside him, murmuring, “ Then lam 
ruined |” 

“ Do not, Sir Henry, distress your- 
self!” said Dr Y——, mildly, ap- 
proaching him—but he was motion- 
ed off with an air of disgust. Sir 
Henry’s averted countenance was 
full of horror. We stood perfectly 
silent and motionless, in obedience 
to the hushing signals of Dr Y 

“George,” said Sir Henry, ad- 
dressing Mr Courthrope in afaltering 
tone, “ You are not my enemy” 

“Dear, dear Henry!” exclaimed 
Mr Courthrope, running towards 
him, and grasping his hand, while the 
tears nearly overflowed. 

“ Go and bring Lady Anne hither!” 
said the Baronet, his face still avert- 
ed, “you will find her in the sum- 
mer-house, awaiting my return !” 

Mr Courthrope, after an affirma- 
tive nod from Dr Y: and myself, 
hurried off on his errand, and in a 
few moments returned, accompanied 
—or rather preceded by Lady Anne, 
who, in a travelling-dress, flew up 
the grand staircase, burst open the 
doors, and rushed into the room, 
almost shrieking, ‘‘ Where—where 
is he? Dear, dear Henry! my hus- 
band! What have they done to you ? 
Whither are they going to take you? 
Oh, wretch!” she groaned, turning 
towards me her pale, beautiful 
countenance, ful] of desperation, “ is 
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all this your doing ?—Love! love!” 
addressing her husband—who never 
once moved from the posture in 
which he first placed himself in the 
chair, “Iam your wife! Your own 
Anne!” and she flung her arms round 
his neck, kissing him with frantic 
vehemence. 

“I thought we should have a 
scene |” whispered Dr Y—— in my 
ear, “’twas very wrong in me to 
permit her coming! Pray be calm, 
my Lady,” said he, “do, for God’s 
sake—-for pity’s sake—be calm,” he 
continued, apparently unnoticed by 
Sir Henry, whose eyes were fixed 
on the floor, as if he were in pro- 
found meditation. “ You will only 
aggravate his sufferings !” 

“Oh yes, yes,” she gasped, “I'll be 
calm !—Iam so !—There! I am very 
calm now!” and she strained her 
grasp of Sir Henry with convulsive 
violence—he all the while passive in 
her arms as a statue! Dr Y 
looked embarrassed. “This will 
never do—we shall have Sir Henry 
becoming unmanageable,” he whis-« 
pered. 

“ Can I say a single word to your 
yaa alone ?” he enquired, soft- 





“ No—no—no !” she replied, with 
mournful vehemence through her 
closed teeth—* you shall Never part 
me from my husband! Shall they, 
love ! dearest ?” and loosing her em- 
brace for a moment, she looked him 
in the face with an expression of 
agonizing tenderness, and suddenly 
reclasped her arms around him with 
the energy of despair. 

“ Speak to her ladyship—calm her 
—you alone have the power,” said 
Dr Y——, addressing Sir Henry, 
with the air of a man who expects 
to be—who knows that he will be 
obeyed. His voice seemed to recall 
the Baronet from a reverie, or rather 
rouse him from a state of stupor, and 
he tenderly folded his lady in his 
arms, saying fondly, “Hush, hush, 
dearest ! I will protect you!” 

“ There ! there ! did you hear him ? 
Were these the words of—of—a— 
madman?” almost shrieked Lady 
Anne. 

“ Hush, Anne! my love! my dear- 
est, sweet Anne! ‘They say we 
must part!” exclaimed the wretch- 
ed husband, in tones of thrilling 
pathos, wiping away the tears that 
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showered from his poor wife’s eyes, 
—* but ’tis only for a while’—— 

“They never shall! they NEVER 
shall! I won’t—l won’t—won’t,” 
she sobbed hysterically. He folded 
her closer in his arms—and looking 
solemnly upwards, repeated the 
words, “ Take—oh take her to your 
care!” He then burst into a loud 
laugh, relaxed his hold, and his 
wretched wife, fell swooning into the 
arms of Mr Courthrope, who in- 
stantly carried her from the room. 

* Now, Sir Henry—not a moment 
is to be lost,” said Dr Y——. “ Our 
carriage is at the door—you must 
step into it, and accompany us to 
town. Her ladyship will follow soon 
after, in your own carriage.” 

He rose and buttoned his surtout. 
‘** What,” said he, eagerly, “ has his 
Majesty really sent for me, and in a 
friendly spirit? But,’ addressing 
me, with a mysterious air, “ you've 
not betrayed me, have you ?” 

“ Never—and never can I, dear Sir 
Henry,” I replied, with energy. 

“ Then I at once attend you, Dr 
Y——. Royalty must not be trifled 
with. I suppose you have the sign- 
manual?” Dr Y. nodded; and 
without afarther enquiry after Lady 
Anne, Sir Henry accompanied us 
down stairs, took his hat and walk- 
ing-stick from the hall-stand, drew 
on his gloves, and, followed by Dr 
Y——, stepped into the carriage, 
which set off at a rapid rate, and 
was soon out of sight. I hastened, 
with a heavy heart, to the chamber 
whither Lady Anne had been con- 
ducted. Why should I attempt to 
dilate upon the sufferings I there 
witnessed—to exhibit my wretched 
patient writhing on the rack of tor- 
ture? Sweet suffering lady! Your 
sorrows are recorded above! Fain 
would I draw a curtain between your 
intense agonies, and the cold scru- 
tiny of the unsympathizing world! 

From Lady Anne’s maid I gather- 
ed a dreadful corroboration of the in- 
telligence 1 had obtained in the morn- 
ing. True I found it to be, that every 
domestic, except herselfand the cook, 
had been dismissed by the despotic 
Baronet ; the former retaining her 
place solely through the peremptori- 
ness of his Lady; the latter from ne- 
cessity. Why did not the disbanded 
servants spread the alarm ?—was ex- 
plained by the consummate cunning 
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with which Sir Henry, to the last, 
concealed his more violent extrava- 
ces, and the address with which 

e fixed upon Lady Anne the impu- 
tation of insanity, alleging frequent- 
ly, as the cause of dismissing his 
servants, his anxiety to prevent their 
witnessing the humiliation of his 
Lady. ore effectually to secure 
himself impunity, he had supplied 
them liberally with money, and sent 
them into Wales! On one occasion 
he had detected Sims—the maid— 
in the act of running from the Hall, 
with the determination, atall hazards, 
of disclosing the fearful thraldom in 
which they were kept by the mad- 
man ; but he seemed apprized of her 
movements—she fancied, even of 
her intentions—as if by magic ;— 
met her at the Hall gates, and threat- 
ened to shoot her, unless she in- 
stantly returned, and on her knees 
took an oath of secrecy for the fu- 
ture. He would not allow a stran- 
ger, or visitor of any description, 
under any pretence, to enter the pre- 
cincts of the Hall, or any member of 
his family, except as above mention- 
ed, to quitthem. He had prayers 
three times a-day, and walked in 
procession every day at noon round 
the house—himself, his lady, her 
maid, and the cook ; with many other 
freaks of a similar nature. He got 
up at night, and paraded with fire- 
arms about his grounds! I under- 
stood that these palpable evidences 
of insanity had made their appear- 
ance only for a few days before the 
one on which I had been summoned. 
Sir Henry, | found, had always been 
looked upon as an eccentric man; 
and he had tact enough to procure 
his unfortunate Lady the sympathy 
of his household, on the score of im- 
becility. After giving the maidsuch 
general directions as suggested them- 
selves, to procure an immediate sup- 
ply of attendants, and to have the 
neighbouring apothecary called in on 
theslightest emergency—and enjoin- 
ing her to devote herself entirely to 
her unhappy lady—I returned to her 
chamber. The slight noise I made in 
opening and shutting the door start- 
led her ladyship from the brief doze 
into which she had fallen a few mi- 
nutes before I quitted her bed-side. 
She continued in a state of lament- 
able exhaustion ; and finding the 
soothing draught Ihad ordered forher 
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was beginning to exhibit its drowsy 
agency, I resigned my patient into 
the hands of the apothecary whom I 
had sent for, and hastened up to 
town, by one of the London coaches 
which happened to overtake me. 
Late in the evening Mr Courthrope 
called at my house and informed me 
that they had had a dreadful journey 
up to town. For the first mile or two 
the Baronet, he said, appeared ab- 
sorbed in thought. Hesoon, however, 
began to grow restless—then violent 
—and ultimately almost unmanage- 
able. He broke one of the carriage 
windows toatoms, and almost strang- 
led one of the keepers, whom it was 
found necessary to summon to their 
assistance, by suddenly thrusting his 
hand into his neckerchief. He in- 
sisted on the horses’ heads being 
turned towards the Hall ; and finding 
they paid no attention to his wishes, 
began to utter the most lamentable 
cries—which attracted many persons 
to the carriage. On reaching Somer- 
field House, the private establish- 
ment of Dr Y——, whither it was 
thought advisable, in the first in- 
stance, toconveythe Baronet,till other 
arrangements could be made—he 
became suddenly quiet. He trem- 
bled violently—his face became pale 
as ashes, and he offered no opposi- 
tion to his being led at once from the 
carriage into the house. He imagined 
it wasthe Tower. He sate in silent 
moodiness for a length of time, and 
then requested the attendance of a 
chaplain, anda solicitor. Ina private 
interview with the former, he fell 
down upon his knees, confessing that 
he had several times attempted the 
life of Lady Anne, though he decla- 
red with solemn asseverations that he 
was innocent of treason in any shape. 
He owned, with a contrite air, that 
justice had at length overtaken him 
in his evil career. He imagined, it 
seemed, as far as they could gather 
from his exclamations, that he had 
that morning murdered his Lady! 
On Mr Courthrope taking leave of 
him for the evening, he wrung his 
hands with the bitterness of a con- 
demned criminal who is parting with 
his friends for ever, and in smothered 
accents warned him to resist the in- 
dulgence of unbridled passions! 
Well—a singular—a woful day’s 
work had I gone through; and I 
thanked God, that—putting out of 
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the question all other considerations 
—I had not suffered personal injury 
from the madman. How horrid was 
my suspense, at several periods of 
the day, lest he should suddenly pro- 
duce fire-arms, and destroy either 
himself or his persecutors! Alas, how 
soon might I expect the distressing 
secret to make its appearance in the 
daily newspapers, to become the 
subject of curiosity and heartless 
speculation! I resigned myself to 
rest that night, full of melancholy 
apprehénsions for Lady Anne, as 
well as the Baronet; and my last 
fervent thoughts were of thankful- 
ness to God tor the preservation of 
my own reason hitherto, under all the 
troubles, anxieties, and excitements 
I had passed through in life! 

I determined, on rising in the 
morning, to make such arrangements 
as would leave me at liberty to pay 
an early visit to Lady Aune; and 
was on the point of stepping into my 
chariot, to hurry through my morn- 
ing round, when a carriage rolled 
rapidly to the door, and in a few se- 
couds I observed her maid handing 
out Lady Anne Harleigh. Deeply 
veiled as she was, and muffled ia an 
ample shaw], I saw at once the fear- 
ful traces of her yesterday’s agony 
and exhaustion in her countenance 
and feeble tottering gait. She almost 
swooned with the effort of reaching 
the parlour. I soon learned her ob- 
ject in hurrying thus to town; it was 
to carry into effect an unalterable de- 
termination—poor lady !—to attend 
personally on Sir Henry—even in 
the character of his menial servant. 
It was perfectly useless for me to 
expostulate—she listened with im- 
patience, and even replied with as- 
perity. 

“For mercy’s sake, Doctor, why 
do you persist in talking thus? Do 
you wish to see me share the fate of 
my unhappy husband ?—You choke 
me—you suffocate me!—I cannot 
breathe”—she gasped. 

“ Dearest Lady Anne!” said I, 
taking in mine her cold white hand 
— try to overcome your feelings! 

’ My heart aches for you, indeed ; but 
a solemn sense of duty forbids me to 
yield to you in this matter. You 
might gratify your excited feelings 
for the moment, by seeing Sir Henry 
—but I take God to witness the truth, 
with which I assure you that, in my 
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belief, such a step would destroy the 
only chance left for his recovery. 
The constant presence of your lady- 
ship would have the effect of infla- 
ming still more his disordered—his 
excited feelings—till his malady 
would defy all control—and Heaven 
only knows what would be the 
consequences, as weil to him as to 
yourself.” I paused; she did not 
reply. 

“{ thank God, that he enables 
your ladyship to listen to reason in 
these trying circumstances. Rely 
upon it, Providence will strengthen 
you, and you will prove equal to 
this emergency !” 

“ Oh, Doctor,’ she murmured, 
clasping her hands over her face, 
“ you cannot sympathize with me; 
you cannot feel how wretched—how 
desolate 1am! What will become of 
me? Whither shall I go to ol 
myself? Oh, my child—my child— 
my child!” she groaned, and fell 
back senseless. It was long beforé 
our attentions succeeded in resto- 
ring her to consciousness. What an 
object she lay in my wife’s arms! 
Her beautiful features were cold and 
white as those of a marble bust; the 
dew of agony was on her brow; her 
hair was all dishevelled; and thus 
—prostrate and heart-broken—she 
looked one on whom misfortune had 
dealt her heaviest blow! As soon as 
she was sufficiently recovered, she 
yielded to my wife’s entreaties, and 
suffered herself to be conducted up 
to bed—and promised there to await 
my return, when [ wouid bring her 
tidings of Sir Henry. In two or three 
hours’ time, I was able to call at 
Somerfield House. I found from Dr 
Y ——, who told me that such cases 
were always fluctuating—that Sir 
Henry’s demeanour had undergone 
a sudden change. He had, from 
great violence and boisterousness, 
sunk into contemplative calmness 
and melancholy. On entering his 
chamber—where there was every 
comfort and elegance suited to his 
station—I found him seated at a desk 
writing. He received me courteous- 
ly; and but for that strange wild- 
ness of the eye, of which no madman 
can divest himself, there was no ap- 
pearance of the awful change which 
had come over him. 

“ You may retire, sir, for the pre- 
sent,” said the Baronet to his keeper, 
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who, looking Ronsennty at me, 


bowed, and withdrew. 

“ Well, Sir Henry,” said I, draw- 
ing my chair to the table at which 
he was sitting—“ I hope your pre- 
sent residence is made as comfort- 
able as circunistances” 

“| neither deserve nor desire any 
thing agreeable,” he replied, gloom- 
ily. “1t know—lI feel it all; I am 
conscious of my deep degradation ; 
butof the particular offence for which 
I am arrested, I solemnly declare 
that I am innocent. However,” he 
concluded, abruptly, “ I must not 
be diverted from what I am do- 
ing,” and inclining politely towards 
me, he resumed his pen. I sat watch- 
ing him insilence for some minutes. 
He seemed to be unconscious of my 
presence-—completely absorbed with 
what he was doing. I was turning 
‘about in my mind how I could best 
introduce the topic I wished, when 
he suddenly asked me, without re- 
moving his eyes from the paper, how 
I had left Lady Anne. 

“Tam glad you ask after her, Sir 
Henry—for she is afraid you are of- 
fended with her.” 

“* Not at all—not the least! It is 
surely Z who am the offender,” he 
replied, with a sigh. 

“Indeed! her ladyship does not 
think so, however! She is in town— 
at my house: will you permit me to 
bring her here ?” 

“ Why—why—do the regulations 
of this place admit of females com- 
ing?” he asked, with a puzzled air, 
proceeding to ask, in a breath— 
* Has any thing further transpired ?” 

“ Nothing,” I replied, not know- 
ing to what he alluded. 

* Will she be calm ?” 

“ Why otherwise, Sir Henry ?” 

“ Or object to your being present 
all the while ?” 

“ No—I am sure she will not.” 

“ Mind—I cannot bear her to 
bring any bells with her!” 

“ Rely upon it, Sir Henry, you 
shall not be annoyed.” 

“ Well—then I beg you will leave 
me for the present, that I may pre- 
= for the interview. Had we not 

tter engage a short-hand writer to 
attend? You know she might say 
something of moment.” 

“ We will see that every thing is 
arranged. In two hours’ time, Sir 

«Henry, then, you will be prepared ?” 
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He bowed—resumed his pen, and 
I withdrew. There seemed little to 
be apprehended from the interview, 
provided he retained his present 
humour, and Lady Anne could over- 
come her agitation, and control her 
feelings. 

On returning home, I found her 
ladyship had risen, and was sitting 
with my wife, in tears—but more 
composed than I had left her. I told 
her how calm and contented Sir 
Henry appeared—and the satisfac- 
tion with which he received the pro- 
posal of her visit: she clasped her 
hands together, and assured me, 
with a faint hysteric laugh, how very 
happy she was! Presently she be- 
gan to convince me that I need be 
under no apprehension for her—and 
repeated her conviction that she 
should preserve a perfect composure 
in Sir Henry’s presence, over and 
over again, with such increasing ve- 
hemence, as ended in a violent fit of 
hysterics. My heart heavily mis- 
gave me for the event of the inter- 
view—however, there was nothing 
for it but to try the experiment. 

About six o’clock, her ladyship, 
together with her sister, Lady Julia 
, who had been hastily summon- 
ed from the country, and Mr Cour- 
thrope, drove with me to Somerfield 
House. They were all shewn into 
the drawingroom, where Dr Y—— 
and I left them, that we might pre- 
pare his patient for the visit. Dr 
Y—— saw no objection to the whole 
party being admitted: so, in a mo- 
ment’s time, we introduced the 
wretched couple to one another. 

“ Ah, Henry!” exclaimed Lady 
Anne, the moment she saw him, 
rushing into his arms—where she 
lay for a while, silent and motionless. 
I suspected she had fainted. 

“ Julia—is that you? How are 
you?” enquired the Baronet, with 
an easy air, still holding his wife 
in his arms. She sobbed violently. 
“ Hush, Anne, hush!”’—he whisper- 
ed. “ You must be calm; they allow 
no noise here, of any kind. They 
will order you to leave the room !— 
Besides—you disturb me—so that I 
shall never be able to get through 
the interview!” All this was said 
with the coolest composure ; as if he 
were quite unconscious of being the 
object of his wife’s agonizing atten- 
tions. Her sobs, however, became 
























louder and louder. “ Silence, Anne !”” 
said the Baronet, sternly ; “ this is 
foolish!” Her arms instantly fell 
from around him, for she had swoon- 
ed—and I bore her from the reoom— 
begging the others to continue till 
my return. I soon restored my suf- 
fering patient by a potent draught of 
sal volatile—and enabled her once 
more to return to her husband’s pre- 
sence. We were all seated—but con- 
versation languished. 

“It is now my bitter duty,” said 


-the Baronet, with a serious air, 


breaking the oppressing silence, “to 
explain the whole mystery. Have 
you firmness, Anne, to bear it ?”— 
She nodded—* And in the presence 
of so many persons?” Again she 
nodded—to speak was impossible. 

“ Perhaps we had better leave ?” 
said I. 

“ No—not one of you, unless you 
wish. The more witnesses of truth 
the better,”—replied the Baronet— 
proceeding with mucl: solemnity of 
manner—* I am not—I never was— 
a dishonourable man; yet I fear it will 
be difficultto persuade you to believe 
me, when you shall have heard all. 
The dreadful secret, however, must 
come out; I feel that my recent con- 
duct requires explanation—that dis- 
guise is no longer practicable, or 
availing. The hand of God has 
brought me hither, and is heavy up- 
on me—you see before you a wretch 
whom He has marked with a curse 
heavier than that of Cain!” 

He paused for a moment, and turn- 
ed over the leaves of his manuscript, 
as if preparing to read from them. 
We all looked and listened with un- 
feigned astonishment. There was 
something about his manner that 
positively made me begin to doubt 
the fact’ of his insanity—and I was 
almost prepared to hear him ac- 
knowledge that for some mysterious 
purpose or another, he had but been 
feigning madness. Lady Anne, pale 
and motionless as a statue, sat near 
him, her eyes riveted upon him with 
a dreadful expression of blended 
fondness, agony, and apprehension. 

* Behold, then, in me,’ conti- 
nued Sir Henry, in a stern under- 
tone—“ an Impostor. The world 
will soon ring with the story; friends 
will despise me ; the House of Com- 
mons will repudiate me; relatives 
will disown me; my wife even” — 
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raising his eyes towards her—“ will 
forsake me. I am no Baronet”—he 
paused—he was evidently striving to 
stifle strong emotions—* I have no 
right either to the title—which I have 
disgraced—the fortune which I have 
wantonly squandered—the hand I 
have dishonoured.” His lips, despite 
his efforts at compression, quivered, 
and his cheeks turned ashy pale. 
* But I take God to witness, that at 
the time of my marriage with this 
noble lady,” pointing with a trem- 
bling hand to Lady Anne, “ I knew 
not what I know now about this 
matter—that another was entitled to 
stand in my place, and enjoy the 
wealth and honours—what—does it 
not, then, confound you all ?”—he 
enquired, finding that we neither 
looked nor uttered surprise at what 
he said—* Nothing like agitation at 
the confession? Is it, then, no news? 
Are you all prepared for it? Has, 
then, my privacy—my confidence— 
been violated? How is this, Lady 
Anne ?” he pursued, with increasing 
vehemence—“ Tell me, Lady Anne, 
is it you who have done this ?” The 
poor lady forced a faint smile into 
her pallid features—a smile as of 
fond incredulity. “ Ha! cockatrice ! 
away”—— he shouted, springing 
from his chair, and pacing about the 
room in violent agitation. Lady 
Anne, with a faint shriek was borne 
out of the room a second time insen- 
sible. 

“* Yes,” continued the Baronet, in 
a high tone, regardless of the pre-— 
sence of his keeper, whom his vio- 
lence hurried back into the room, 
“ that false woman has betrayed 
me to disgrace and ruin! She has 
possessed herself of my fatal secret, 
and turned it to my destruction! 
But for her it might have slept hi- 
therto! Ha!—this is the secret that 
has so long lain rankling at my heart 
—blighting my reason—driving me 
to crime—making my continual com- 
panion—the Devil—the great fiend 
himself—and ~Hell all around me! 
Oh, Iam choked! I am burnt up! 
I cannot bear it! What, Dr Y—, 
have you nothing to say to me, now 
you have secured me in your toils? 
Are you leagued with Lady Anne? 
Lady Anne !—Lady !—she will pre- 
serve her title, but it will be attached 
to the name of a villain! Ah! what 
will become of me! Speak, Doctor 
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——,” addressing me, who had re- 
turned to whisper to Mr Courthrope, 
“ speak to me.” 

“ While you are raving thus, it 
would be useless, Sir Henry 

“ Sir Henry! Do you, then, dare 
to mock me to my face ?” He paused, 
stopped full before me, and seemed 
meditating to strike me. Dr Y— 
came beside me, and the wretched 
madman instantly turned on his heel, 
and walked to another part of the 
room. Again he commenced walk- 
ing to and fro, his arms folded, and 
muttering,—* The Commons, I sup- 
pose, will be impeaching me—ha, 
ha, ha!—and thus ends Sir Henry 
Harleigh, Baronet, member for the 
county of ——! Ah, ha, ha! What 
will X—-, and Y-—-, and Z Neg 
naming well-known individuals in 
the Lower House, “ what will they 
say to this! What will my constitu- 
entssay! They will give mea public 
dinner again! The pride of the coun- 
ty will be there to meet me!” 

Mr Courthrope caused Lady Anne 
and her sister, as soon as the for- 
mer could be removed with safety, 
to be conveyed to his own resi- 
dence, which they reached, happily, 
at the same time that Mrs Cour- 
thrope—one of Lady Anne’s inti- 
mate friends — returned from the 
country, to pay her suffering relative 
every attention that delicacy and af- 
fection could suggest. What now 
was the situation of this once happy 
—this once brilliant—this once en- 
vied couple! Sir Henry—in a mad- 
house; Lady Anne—heart-broken, 
and, like Rachel, “ refusing to be 
comforted!” All splendour faded— 
the sweets of wealth, rank, refine- 
ment, loathed! What a commentary 
on the language of the Royal Sufferer 
in Scripture—“ And in my prospe- 
rity, I said, I shall never be moved. 
Lord, by thy favour thou hast made 
my mountain to stand strong: thou 
didst hide thy face, and I was trou- 
bled.” * 











The ravings of Sir Henry, on the 
occasion last mentioned, of course 
passed away from my recollection, 
with many other of his insane ex- 
travagances, till they were sudden- 
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ly revived by the following para- 
graph in a morning paper, which 
some days afterwards I read breath- 
lessly and incredulously. 

“ We understand that the lament- 
able estrangement, both from reason 
and society, of a once popular and 
accomplished Baronet, is at length 
discovered to be connected with 
some extraordinary disclosures made 
to him some time ago concerning 
the tenure by which he at present 
enjoys all his large estates, and the 
title—as it is contended—wrong- 
fully. The new claimant, who, it is 
said, has not been long in this coun- 
try, and is in comparatively humble 
circumstances, has intrusted the pro- 
secution of his rights to an eminent 
solicitor, who, it is whispered, has at 
length shaped his client’s case ina 
form fit for the investigation of a 
court of law; anda very formidable 
case, we bear, it is reported will be 
made out. If it should be success- 
ful, the present unfortunate posses- 
sor, in addition to being stripped of 
all he holds in the world, will have to 
account for several hundred thou- 
sand pounds. The extensive and 
distinguished connexions of Sir ——, 
have, we understand, been thrown 
into the utmost consternation, and 
have secured, at an enormous ex- 
pense, the highest legal assistance in 
the country.” 

Wonder, pity, alarm, perplexity, 
by turns assailed me, on reading this 
extraordinary annunciation, which 
squared with every word uttered by 
the Baronet on the occasion I have 
alluded to, and which we considered 
the mere hallucination of a madman. 
Could, then, this dreadful—this mys- 
terious paragraph—have any founda- 
tion in fact? Was it this that had 
shaken, and finally overturned, Sir 
Henry’s understanding? And did 
Lady Anne know it? Good God, 
what was to become of them ? Would 
this forthwith become the topic of 
conversation and discussion, and my 
miserable patients be dragged from 
the sacred retreats of sorrow and 
suffering, to become the subjects of 
general enquiry and speculation ? 
Alas, by how slight a tenure does 
a hold the highest advantages of 
ife ! 
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had proposed calling at Mr Cour- 
thrope’s that day, to see Lady Anne. 
I should possibly have an opportu- 
nity, therefore, of ascertaining whe- 
ther this newly-discovered calamity 
constituted an ingredient of that 
* perilous stuff” which weighed up- 
on her heart. 

What an alteration had a fortnight 
worked on Lady Anne! In her bed- 
chamber, when I entered, were her 
sister, Lady Julia, Mrs Courthrope, 
and her maid; the Jatter of whom 
was propping up her mistress in bed, 
with pillows. How wan was her 
once lovely face,—how wasted her 
figure! There was a tearless agony 
in her eye, a sorrowful resignation in 
- countenance, that spoke feelingly 
the 


** Cruel grief that hack’d away her heart 
Unseen, unknown of others! ” 


“ And what intelligence do you 
bring from Somerfield to-day, Doc- 
tor ?” she whispered, after replying 
to my enquiries about her health. 

“ | have not seen him to-day, but 
L hear that he continues calm. His 
bodily health is unexceptionable.” 

“ Is that a favourable sign?” she 
enquired faintly, shaking her head, 
as though she knew to the contrary. 

“It may be, and it may not, ac- 
cording to circumstances. But how 
is your ladyship to-day ?” 

“« Oh, so much better! I really feel 
getting quite strong—don’t you think 
80, Julia ?”’ said the feeble sufferer. 
Lady Julia sighed in silence. 

“ T shall be able to get about in a 
few days,” continued Lady Anne, 
“and then—don’t be so angry, Ju- 
lia!—once at Somerfield—I—I know 
I shall revive again! I know I shall 
die if you do not give me my way.— 
Do, dear Doctor,” her snowy atte- 
nuated fingers gently seized and 
compressed my hand,—“do persuade 
them to be reasonable! You can’t 
think how they torment me about 
it !—They don’t know what my feel- 
ings are”—she could utter no more. 
I endeavoured to pacify her with a 

neral promise, that if she would 

eep herself from fretting for a fort- 
night, and was then sufficiently re- 
covered, I would endeavour to bring 
about what she wished. 

“ Poor Sir Henry,” said I, after a 
pause, addressing Lady Julia, “takes 
strange notions into his head.” 
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“Indeed he does!” she replied, 
sadly; “what new delusion has made 
its appearance ?” 

“ Oh, nothing new ; he adheres to 
the belief that he is not the true 
Baronet; that he has no title to the 
fortune he holds!” No one made 
any reply; and I felt infinitely cha- 
grined and embarrassed on account 
of having alluded to it. I mentioned 
another subject, but in vain. 

“ Doctor, you must know it to be 
true, that there is another who 
claims our fortune!” whispered 
Lady Anne, a few minutes after- 
Tt I endeavoured to smile it 
off. 

“ You smile, Doctor ; but my poor 
husband found it no smiling.” —She 
sobbed hysterically. ‘And what if it 
is true,” she continued, “ that we are 
beggars—that my child—oh!—Icould 
bear it all, if my poor Henry” —— 
her lips continued moving, without 
uttering any sound ; and it was plain 
she had fainted. I bitterly regret- 
ted mentioning the subject; but we 
had frequently talked about other 
crotchets of Sir Henry’s by his lady’s 
bedside, without calling forth any 
particular emotion on her part. No 
allusion of any kind had been since 
made to the topics about which Sir 
Henry raved on the last occasion of 
Lady Anne’s seeing him, by any 
member of the family ; and I thought 
my mentioning it would prove either 
that Lady Anne was in happy igne 
rance of the circumstances, or thi 
they constituted a chief source of it 
wasting misery. The latter, alas! 
proved to be the case! She lay for 
some minutes rather like a delicate 
waxen figure before us, than actual 
flesh and blood. Never did I see 
any one fade so rapidly; but what 
anguish had been hers for a long pe- 
riod! And this poor wasted suf- 
ferer was relying upon being the 
nurse of her husband ina fortnight’s 
time! Oh, cruel delusion! I left 
her, apprehensive that when matters 
assumed a more favourable aspect, 
a fortnight would see her more than 
half-way towards the grave. 

“Doctor,” whispered Lady Julia 
to me, as I descended the stairs, 
“have you seen that frightful para- 
graph in this day’s newspaper ?” 

* T have, my lady—and’”—— 

“So has my poor sister!” in- 
terrupted her ladyship. “We ge- 








= at last !” 
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neraily read over the mnewspa- 
pers before they are shewn to her, 
as she insists on seeing them—but 
this morning it unfortunately hap- 
pened that Sims took it up to her at 
once. Poor girl! she soon saw the 
fatal paragraph, and I thought she 
would have died.” 

“ Indeed —indeed, my lady, I 
never can forgive myself,” said I, 
wringing my hands. 

“ Nay, Doctor, you are wrong. I 
am glad you have broken the ice; 
she must be talked to on the subject, 
but we dared not begin.” 

“ Pray, how long has her ladys 
ship known of it ?” 

“ T believe about six months after 
Sir Henry became alarmed about it ; 
for, at first, he disbelieved it, and 
paid no attention to it whatever. He 
was never aware, however, that she 
knew the secret source of his anxie- 
ty and illness; and as she saw him 
80 bent on concealing it from her, she 
thought it more prudent to acquiesce. 
Fancy, Doctor, what my poor sister 
must have suffered! She is the 
noblest creature in the world, and 
could have borne that which has 
almost killed her husband, and quite 
destroyed his reason. People have 
noticed often his strange manner; 
and circulated a hundred stories to 
the discredit of both, which Anne 
has endured without a murmur, 
often when her heart was near break- 

! Alas! I am afraid she will sink 
She hurried from me, 
overcome by her emotions, and I 
drove off, not much less oppressed 
myself. 

During the next few weeks, I vi- 
sited, almost daily, both Sir Henry 
and Lady Anne. It was a dreadful 

riod for the former, whose malady 

roke out into the most violent par- 
oxysms, rendering necessary re- 
straints of a very severe character. 
Who could have believed that he 
was looking on the once gay, hand- 
some, accomplished, gifted Baronet, 
in the howling maniac, whom I once 
or twice shuddered to see chained 
to a staple in the wall, or fastened 
down on an iron-fixed chair, his 
head close shaven, his eyes blood- 
shot and staring, his mouth distort- 
ed, uttering the most tremendous 
imprecations! I cannot describe the 
emotions that agitated me as I pass- 


ed from this frightful figure, to the 
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bedside of the peaceful, declining 
sufferer, his wife, buoying her up 
from time to time with accounts of 
his improvement! How I trembled 
as I told the falsehood ! 

Sir Henry’s bodily health conti- 
nued to improve ; his flesh remained 
firm ; the wilder paroxysms ceased, 
and soon assumed a mitigated form. 
In his eye was the expression of 
settled insanity! I confess I began 
to think, with the experienced Dr 
Y——, that there was little reason- 
able hope of recovery. His case 
assumed a different aspect almost 
daily. He wandered on from delu- 
sion to delusion, each absurder than 
the other, and more tenaciously re- 
tained. On one occasion, after great 
boisterousness, he became suddenly 
calm, called for twenty quires of 
foolscap, and commenced writing 
from morning to night, without in- 
termission, except for his meals, 
This, however, remained with him 
for nearly three weeks; and the re- 
sult proved to be a speech for the 
House of Commons, vindicating his 
alleged ill-treatment of Lady Anne, 
and his claims to his title and 
estates! It must have taken nearly 
a fortnight to deliver! He insisted 
on his keeper, a very easy-tempered 
phlegmatic fellow, hearing him read 
the whole—good occupation for a 
week—when the Baronet tired in 
the middle of his task. He always 
paused on my entrance; and when 
I once requested him to proceed in 
my presence, he declined, with a 
great air of offended dignity. I se- 
veral times introduced the name of 
Lady Anne, curious to see its effect 
upon him; he heard it with indiffer- 
ence, once observing, “ that he had 
formeda plan about her which would 
not alittle astonish certain persons.” 
I represented her feebleness—her 
emaciation. He said coldly, that he 
was sorry for it, but she had brought 
it upon herself, quoting the words, 
“ Thus even-handed justice,” &c. 
He adopted a mode of dress, that 
was remarkably ridiculous, and often 
provoked me to laughter, in spite 
of myself—a suit of tightly-fitting 
jacket and pantaloons, made of 
green baize, with silk stockings and 
pumps. His figure was very ele- 
gant and well-proportioned, but in 
this costume, and with his hair cut 
close upon his head, looked most 
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as absurd. Tuts was Sir 
enry Harleigh, Baronet, M. P. for 
the county of ——, husband of the 
beautiful Lady Anne ——, master of 
most accomplishments, and owner 
of a splendid fortune! Thus habit- 
ed, I have surprised him, mounted 
on a table in the corner of his room, 
haranguing his quiet keeper, with 
all the vehemence of parliamentary 
oratory; and on my entrance, he 
would sneak down with the silliest 
air of schoolboy shame ! He became 
very tractable, took his meals regu- 
larly, and walked about in a seclu- 
ded part of the grounds, without 
being mischievous, or attempting to 
escape. And who shall say that he 
was not happy? Barring a degra- 
dation, of which only others were 
sensible, what had he totrouble him? 
Where, in this respect, lay the dif- 
ference between Sir Henry, wan- 
dering from delusion to delusion, 
revelling in variety, and the poet, 
who always lives in a world of 
dreams and fancies all his own ? 

And Lady Anne—the beautiful— 
the once lively Lady Anne — was 
drooping daily! Alas, in what a 
situation were husband and wife! I 
could not help likening them to a 
noble tree, wreathed with the grace- 
ful, the affectionate ivy, and blasted 
by lightning—rending the one asun- 
der, and withering the other. For 
so in truth it seemed. Lady Anne 
was evidently sinking under her sor- 
rows. All the attentions of an idol- 
izing family, backed by the fond 
sympathies of “ troops of friends” 
—even the consolations of religion 
—seemed alike unavailing! 

The reader has not yet, however, 
been put into distinct possession of 
the cause of all this devastation. 

It seems that shortly after his mar- 
riage, his solicitor suddenly travelled 
to the Continent after him, to com- 
municate the startling—but in the 
Baronet’s estimation ridiculous—in- 
telligence, that a stranger was laying 
claim to all he held in the world, of 
title and fortune. The lawyer at 
length returned to England, over- 
persuaded by the Baronet, to treat 
the matter with contemptuous indif- 
ference; and nothing further was 
in fact heard for some months, till, 
soon after Sir Henry’s return, he re- 
ceived one evening—at his club—a 
circumstance which I have before 
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said appeared to confirm certain spe- 
culations then afloat—a long letter, 
purporting to come from the solicitor 
of the individual preferring the fear- 
ful claim alluded to. It stated the 
affair at some length, and concluded 
by requesting certain information, 
which, said the writer, might possi- 
bly have the effect of convincing his 
client of his error, and conduciag to 
the abandonment of his claim. This 
shocking letter at length roused the 
Baronet from his lethargy. Several 
portions of it tallied strangely with 
particular passages in the family his« 
tory of Sir Henry, who instantly 
hurried with consternation to his so- 
licitor, by whom his worst appre- 
hensions were aggravated. Not that 
the lawyer considered his client’s 
case desperate ; but he at once pre- 
pared his agitated client for a long, 
harassing, and ruinous litigation, and 
exposure of the most public nature. 
It cannot be wondered at that a sense 
of his danger should prey upon his 
feelings, and give him that disturbed 
manner which occasioned the specu- 
lations, hints, and innuendoes, men- 
tioned in an early part of this paper. 
He anxiously concealed from his 
lady the shocking jeopardy in which 
their all on earth was placed; and 
the constant effort and constraint— 
the withering anxiety—the long-con- 
tinued apprehensions of ruin — at 
length disordered, and finally over- 
threw his intellects. What was the 
precise nature of his adversary’s pre- 
tensions, Iam unable to state tech- 
nically. I understand it consisted of 
an alleged earlier right under the 
entail. To support his claim, every 
quarter was ransacked for evidence 
by his zealous attorney, often in a 
manner highly indelicate and offen- 
sive. The upstart made his preten- 
sions as public as possible; and a 
most imprudent overture made by 
Sir Henry’s solicitor, was unscrupu- 
lously—triumphantly—seized upon 
by his adversary, and through his 
means at length found its way into 
the newspapers. The additional 
vexation this occasioned Sir Henry 
may be readily imagined ; for, inde- 
pendently of his mortification at the 
circumstance, it was calculated most 
seriously to prejudice his interests; 
and when he kept ever before his 
agonized eyes the day of trial which 
was approaching, and the horrible 
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catastrophe, he sunk under: the 
mighty oppression. Lady Anne had, 
despite her husband’s attempts at 
secrecy, for some time entertained 
faint suspicions of the truth; but as 
he obstinately, and at length sternly 
interdicted any enquiry on her part, 
and kept every document under lock 
and key, he contrived to keep her 
comparatively in the dark. He fre- 
quently, however, talked in his sleep, 
and often did she lie awake listening 
to his mysterious expressions with 
sickening agitation. The illness of 
Sir Henry and his lady, together 
with its occasion, were now become 
generally known; and the cruel 
paragraph in the morning paper 
above copied, was only the precursor 
of many similar ones, which at length 
went to the extent of hinting, gene- 
rally, the nature of the new claim- 
ant’s pretensions, with the grounds 
of Sir Henry’s resistance. 
Recollecting the event of Lady 
Anne’s last interview with Sir Hen- 
ry, the reader may imagine the vex- 
ation and alarm with which, at the 
time she imagined I had fixed, I 
heard her insist upon the perform- 
ance of my promise. Backed by the 
entreaties of her relatives, and my 
conviction of the danger that might 
attend such a step, | positively re- 
fused. It was in vain that she im- 
plored, frequently in an agony of 
tears, occasionally almost frantic at 
our opposition—we were all inex- 
orable. During a month’s interval, 
however, very greatly to my surprise 
and satisfaction, her health sensibly 
improved. We had contrived to 
some extent to occupy her attention 
with agreeable pursuits, and had 
from time to time soothed her with 
good accountsof Sir Henry. Herlittle 
son, too—a charming creature—was 
perpetually with her; and his prat- 
tle served to amuse her through 
many a long hour. She was at length 
able to leave her bed, and spend 
several hours down stairs; and un- 
der such circumstances, she renew- 
ed her importunities with better suc- 
cess. I promised to see Sir Henry, 
and engaged to allow her an inter- 
view, if it could be brought about 
safely. In order to ascertain this 
oint, I called one day upon the 
aronet, who still continued at 
Somerfield House, though several of 
" his relatives had expressed a wish 
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that he should be removed to private 
quarters. This, however, I opposed, 
jointly with Dr Y——, till the Ba- 
ronet had exhibited symptoms of 
permanent tranquillity. I found no 
alteration in the mode of his apparel, 
If his ridiculous appearance shocked 
me, what must be its effect on his 
unhappy lady? He wore—as he 
did every day—his tight-fitting green 
baize, [what first put it into his head, 
I am at a loss to imagine,| and hap- 
pened to be in excellent humour; 
for he had just before beaten a crazy 
gentleman in the establishment at 
chess. He was walking to and fro, 
rubbing his hands, detailing his tri- 
umph to his keeper with great glee, 
and received me with infinite cor- 
diality. * * 

“ What should you say to seeing 
company, Sir Henry ?—Will you re- 
ceive a visiter if I bring one ?” 

“ Oh, yes—happy to see them— 
that is, any day but to-morrow— 
any day but to-morrow,’ he re- 
plied briskly; “for to-morrow I 
shall be particularly engaged: the 
fact is, I am asked to dianer with 
the king, and am to play billiards 
with him.” 

“ Ah! I congratulate you !—And, 
pray, does his majesty come to So- 
merfield, or do you go to Windsor ?” 

“Go to Windsor?—Lord bless 
you, his Majesty lives Aere—this is 
his palace ; and I am one of his re- 
sident lords in waiting !—Were you 
not aware of that ?” 

“ True—true; but at what hour 
do you wait on his majesty ?” 

“ Three o’clock precisely—to the 
millionth part of a second.” 

“ Hem!—Suppose, then, I take 
the opportunity of bringing my 
friend—who is very anxious to see 
you—at twelve o’clock 7” 

He paused, apparently consider- 
ing. 1 was vexed that he made no 
enquiry as to the person I intended 
to introduce. I determined, how- 
ever, that he should know. 

“ Well, Sir Henry, what say 
you—shaijl she come at twelve 
o'clock ?” 

“ If she will go soon, I don’t 
mind; but, you know, I must not 
be flurried, as I shall have so soon 
to attend the king. How can I play 
billiards, if my hand trembles ?— 
op dear, it would never do—would 
it 
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“ Certainly not; but what can 
there possibly be to flurry you in 
seeing Lady Anne ?” 

“Lady Anne!” he echoed, with 
a sheepish air—“ well, you know, 
Lady Anne !—well—she can make 
allowances—eh ?” 

Aye, indeed—poor madman — 
thought I, if such a spectacle as 
yourself does not paralyze her— 
replying, “ Ob, yes—ali allowan- 
ces, supposing any to be necessary, 
you may depend upon it. She’s 
very considerate, and longs to see 

ou.” 

“ Well, I hope you'll be in the 
room ? for, do you know, the thought 
of it almost makes me sick—don’t I 
look pale ?” he enquired of his 
keeper— It is so long since I have 
seen her. Will she—I hope—what 
I mean, is—has she recovered from 
the wound ?” 

“Ha, long ago! She was more 
frightened than hurt at the acci- 
dent.” 

“ Accident ! is that what it is call- 
ed? All the better for me, you 
know,” he replied, with a serious 
air “However, I consent to see her 
at the hour you mention. Tell her 
to be calm, and not to try to frighten 
me, considering the king.’ With 
this he shook my hand, opened the 
door, and I took my leave. Dr 
Y—— greatly doubted the prudence 
of the step we were about to take; 
but we were too far committed with 
her ladyship to recede. I grew 
alarmed, on returning home, with 
the apprehension of her mere pre- 
sence—however calmly she might 
behave—stirring up slumbering as- 
sociations in the mind of her hus- 
band, that might lead to very unplea- 
sant results. However, there was 
nothing for it but to await the expe- 
riment, and hope for the best. 

The following morning, I called 
on her ladyship about eleven o’clock, 
and found her dressed and waiting. 
Out-door costume seemed as if it 
did not become one so long an in- 
valid. She looked flushed and fe- 
verish, but made great efforts to sus- 
tain the appearance of cheerfulness. 
She told me of her hearty breakfast 
—(acup of tea, and part of an egg!) 
—and spoke of her increasing 
strength. She could almost, she 
said, walk to Somerfield. Lady Ju- 
lia trembled, Mrs Courthrope was 
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deadly pale, and I felt deeply ap- 
prehensive of the effect of the com- 
ing excitement upon such shattered 
nerves as those of Lady Anne. 

Into the roomy carriage we step- 
ped, about half-past eleven. The 
day was bright and cold—the air, 
however, refreshing. As we ap- 
proached Somerfield, it was evi- 
dent that but for the incessant 
use of her vinaigrette, Lady Anne 
must have fainted. We were all 
silent enough by the time we reach- 
ed the gates of Dr Y——’s house. 
Lady Anne was assisted to alight, 
and, leaning on my arm and that of 
her sister, walked up with tottering 
steps to the house, where Mrs Y—— 
received her with all respectful at- 
tention. A glass of wine consider- 
ably reassured the fainting sufferer ; 
and while she paused in the draw- 
ingroom to recover her breath, [ 
stepped to the Baronet’s apartment 
to prepare him for a suitable recep- 
tion of hislady. Dr Y informed 
me that Sir Henry had been talking 
about it ever since. I found him 
pacing slowly about his chamber, 
dressed, alas, with additional absur- 
dity. In vain, I found, had both 
Dr Y—— and his keeper expostula- 
ted with him: they found that nothing 
else would keep him in humour. 
He wore, over his usual green baize 
dress, a flaming scarlet sash, with a 
massive gold chain round his neck. 
An ebony walking-stick was worn 
as a sword; and his cap, somewhat 
like that of a hussar, was surmount- 
ed with a peacock’s feather, stripped, 
all but the eye at the top, and nearly 
three feet high. On this latter as- 
tounding appendage, I found, he par- 
ticuiarly prided himself. I implored 
him to remove it, but he begged me, 
somewhat haughtily, to allow him to 
dress as he pleased. I protest I 
felt sick at the spectacle. What a 
frightful object to present to Lady 
Anne. However, we might prepare 
her to expect something outré in her 
husband’s appearance. “ Permit me 
to ask, Sir Henry,” said I, resolved 
upon a last effort, “ why you are in 
full dress ?” 

He looked astonished at the ques- 
tion. “I thought, Doctor, I told 
you of my engagement with his ma 





jesty.” 


“ Oh, aye, true; but perhaps you 
will receive your lady uncovered,” 
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said I, pressing for a dispensation 
with the abominable head-dress. 

“* No, sir,” he replied, quietly but 
decisively, and I gave up the point. 
His keeper whispered to me at the 
door, that Sir Henry alleged as a 
reason for dressing himself as I have 
described, his having to attend the 
king immediately after the inter- 
view with his lady; so that he would 
have no time for dressing in the in- 
terval. 

“Is the party ready?” enquired 
the Baronet, interrupting our mo- 
mentary ééte-d-téte. I hesitated; I 
was suddenly inclined, at all hazards, 
to put off the dreaded interview ; but 
I dared not venture on such a step. 

“ Y—yes, Sir Henry, and waits 
your pleasure to throw herself into 
your arms.” 

“ What! good God! throw her- 
self into my arms! throw herself in- 
to my arms! was there ever such a 
thing heard of |’ exclaimed the Ba- 
ronet, with a confounded air; “ no, 
no! I can admit of no such familiari- 
ties! that is going rather too far— 
under the circumstances—eh ?” 
turning towards his keeper, whom 
he had thrust reluctantly into a cos- 
tume something like that of an Aus- 
trian soldier. “ What do you say ?” 
The man bowed in acquiescence. 

* And further, Doctor,” continued 
the Baronet, pointing to his keeper, 
“this gentleman, my secretary, must 
be present all the while, to take 
notes of what passes.” 

“Undoubtedly,” I replied, with an 
air of intense chagrin, inwardly cur- 
sing myself for permitting the use- 
less and dangerous interview. I 
hastened back to the apartment in 
which I had left the ladies, and en- 
deavoured to prepare Lady Anne, by 
describing, with a smile, her hus- 
band’s dress. She strove to smile 
with me, and begged that she might 
be led into his presence at once. 
Leaning between Lady Julia and 
myself, she shortly tottered into the 
Baronet’s room, having first, at my 
suggestion, drawn down her black 
veil over her pale face. 

“Pen! pen! pen!” hastily whis- 
pered the Baronet to his keeper, as 
we opened the door—and the latter 
instantly took his seat at the table, 
before a desk, with pens and ink. 
The Baronet bowed courteously to 
us a3 we entered. 
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“ Speak to him,” I whispered, as 
I led in her ladyship. She endea- 
voured to do so, but her tongue 
failed her. Her lips moved, and that 
was all. Lady Julia spoke for her 
sister, in tremulous accents. Lady 
Anne closed her eyes on seeing the 
fantastic dress of her husband, and 
shook like an aspen-leaf. 

“ Harry, dearest Harry,” at length 
she murmured, stretching her trem- 
bling arms towards him, as if inviting 
him to approach her. Sir Henry, 
with a polite but distant air, took off 
his cap for a moment, and then care- 
fully replaced it, without making 
any reply. 

“ Shall we take seats, Sir Henry ?” 
I enquired. 

“ Yes—she may be seated,” he 
replied, with an authoritative air, 
folding his arms, and leaning against 
the corner of the window, eyeing his 
lady with curious attention. 

“ Are you come here of your own 
free will ?” said he, calmly. 

“Yes, Henry, yes,” she whispered. 

“ Put that down,” said the Baro- 
net, in an under tone, to his secre- 
tary. 

** Are you recovered 

“ Quite, dearest!” replied his 
lady, faintly. 

“ Put that down,” repeated the 
Baronet, quickly, looking at his “ se- 
cretary” till he had writtenit. There 
was a pause. I sat beside Lady 
Anne, who trembled violently, and 
continued deadly pale. 

‘Tam sure, Sir Henry,” said I, 
“you are not displeased at her 
ladyship’s coming to see you? If 
you are not, do come and tell her so, 
for she fears you are offended !” She 
grasped my fingers with convulsive 
efforts, without attempting to speak. 
Sir Henry, after an embarrassed 
pause, walked from where he had 
been standing, till he came directly 
before her, saying, in a low tone, 
looking earnestly into her counte- 
nance, “God be my witness, Anne, 
I bear you no malice ; is it thus with 

?” elevating his finger, and look- 


9” 


you? 
ing towards his keeper, intimating 
that he was to take down her reply— 
but none was made. He dropped 
slowly on one knee, drew the glove 
off his right hand, as if going to take 
hold of Lady Anne’s, and tenderly 
said, “ Anne, will you give me no re- 
ply?” There was no madness in 
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either his tone or manner, and Lady 
Anne perceived the alteration. 

“Harry! Harry! Dearest! my 
love!” she murmured, suddenly 
stretching towards him her hands, 
and fe)l into his arms, where she lay 
for a while motionless. 

“ Poor creature! How acute her 
feelings are!” exclaimed the Baro- 
net, calmly. “ You should strive to 
master them, Anne, as I do. I bear 
you no ill-will; I know you had 
provocation! How her little heart 
beats,” he continued, musingly. 
“ Why, she has fainted! How 
very childish of her to yield so!” 

It was true; the unhappy lady had 
fainted, and lay unconsciously in her 
husband’s arms. Her sister, weep- 
ing bitterly, rose to remove her; but 
the Baronet’s countenance became 
suddenly clouded. He allowed us 
to assist his lady, by removing her 
bonnet, but continued to grasp her 
firmly by the wrists, staring into her 
face with an expression of mingled 
concern and wonder. His keeper’s 
practised eye evidently saw the 
storm rising, and came up to him. 

“You had better Jet her ladyship 
be removed !” he whispered into his 
ear authoritatively, eyeing him fixed- 
ly, at the same time gently disenga- 
ging her arms from his grasp. 

“Well—be it so; I’m sorry for 
her; I’ve a strange recollection of 
her kindness: and is it come to this, 
poor Anne!” he exclaimed, tremu- 
lously,and walked to the further win- 
dow, where he stood with his back 
towards us, evidently weeping. We 
removed Lady Anne immediately 
from the room; and it was so long 
before she recovered, that we doubt- 
ed whether it would be safe to re- 
move her home that day. “ Well, 
as far as lam concerned,” thought 
I, as I bent over her insensible form, 
“this is the last time I will be a 
party to the torture inflicted by such 
a scene as this, though in obedience 
to your own wishes!” As I was 
passing from the room in which she 
lay, 1 encountered Sir Henry, fol- 
lowed closely by. his keeper. 

“ Whither now, Sir Henry,” I en- 
quired, with a sigh. 

“ Going to tell the king that I can- 
not dine with him to-day, as I had 
promised, for I am quite agitated, 
though I scarce know why. Who 
brought Lady Anne to me?” he 
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whispered. I made him no reply. 
“TI am glad I have met you, how- 
ever; we'll take a turn in the 
grounds, for I have something of the 
highest consequence to tell you.” 

“ Really you must excuse me, Sir 
Henry ; I have”’—— 

“ Are you in earnest, Doctor? Do 
you know the consequences of re- 
fusing to attend to my wishes ?” 

I suffered him to place my arm in 
his, and he led me down the steps 
into the garden. Round, and round, 
and round we walked, at a rapid 
rate, his face turned towards me 
all the while with an expression of 
intense anxiety—but not a syllable 
did he utter. Faster and faster we 
walked, till our pace became almost 
a run, and, beginning to feel both fa- 
tigued and dizzy, 1 gently swayed: 
him from the pathway towards the 
door-steps. 

“ Poor—poor Anne!” he exclaim- 
ed, in a mournful tone, and starting 
from me abruptly, hurried to a sort 
of alcove close at hand, and sat 
down, covering his face with his 
handkerchief, his elbows resting 
upon his knees. I watched him for 
a moment from behind the door, and 
saw that he was weeping, and that 
bitterly. Poor Sir Henry! Presently 
one of his brother captives approach- 
ed him, running from another part 
of the grounds, in a merry mood,’ 
and slapping him instantly on the 
back, shouted, “ I am the Lord of the 
Isles !” 

“T can’t play billiards with your 
majesty to-day,” replied Sir Henry, 
looking up, his eyes red and swollen 
with weeping. 

“‘ Embrace me, then!” said the 
lunatic; and they were forthwith 
locked in one another’s arms.— 
“You are in tears!” exclaimed the 
stranger, himself beginning sud- 
denly to cry; but in a moment 
or two he started off, putting his 
hand to his mouth, and bellowing, 
“ Yoicks— yoicks! Stole away! 
Stole away!” 

The Baronet relapsed into his for- 
mer mood, and continued in a simi- 
lar posture for several minutes, when 
he rose up, wiped away his tears, 
and commented walking again round 
the green, his arms folded on his 
breast as before, and talking to hims 
self with great vehemence. I could 
catch only a few words here and 
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there, as he hurried past me. “It 
will never be believed !—What could 


have been my inducement ?—When 
will it be tried ?—I saw aii the while 
through his disguise !—My secretary 
—if acquitted—released—discovery 
—ennobled”—were fragments of his 
incoherencies. Alas! what an object 
he looked! I could not help think- 
ing of the contrast he now afforded 
to the animated figure he had pre- 
sented to the eye of the beholder 
from the gallery of the House of 
Commons—the busy eager throngs 
of the clubs—and as the man of fa- 
shion and literature ! 


* Hei mihi, qualis erat! quantum mu- 
tatus ab illo 

Hectore, qui redit exuvias indutus Achil- 
lis, 

Vel Danaiim Phrygios jaculatus puppi- 
bus ignes!” 


On regaining her room, I found 
Lady Anne had been relieved by a 
copious flood of tears. She conti- 
nued weeping hysterically, and ut- 
tering wild incoherencies for some 
time, nor could the entreaties or 
commiserations of those around her, 
assuage her grief. When at length 
her paroxysm had abated, from ex- 
haustion, she expressed a determi- 
nation not to be removed fromthe 
house in which her unfortunate hus- 
band resided! It was in vain that 
we represented the peril with which 
such a resolution was attended, as 
well to herself as Sir Henry; she 
was deaf to our solicitations, regard- 
less of our warnings. She requested 
Mrs Y—— to inform her whether 
their house was fully occupied ; and 
on receiving a hesitating answer in 
the negative, at once engaged apart- 
ments occupying the whole of the 
left wing of the building, careless, she 
said, at what expense. The result 
was, that finding her inflexible on 
this point, the requisite arrange- 
ments were at once entered upon, 
and that very night she, with her sis- 
ter and maid, slept under the same 
roof with her unconscious—her af- 
flicted husband. Every measure was 
taken to secure her from danger, 
and keep her as much out of Sir 
Henry’s way as possible. 

Nearly a month passed away with- 
out her having been once in Sir 
Henry’s company, or evenseeing him, 
for more than a moment or two toge- 
ther ; and, unlikely as it had seemed, 
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her health and spirits appeared rather 
toimprovethanotherwise. At length, 
the Baronet, being taken in a hap- 
py mood, was informed that she had 
Jong been a resident in Somerfield 
House, at which he expressed no 
surprise, and consented to her being 
invited to take tea in his apartment. 
He was very shy and silent during 
the interview, and seemed under 
constraint till his guests had taken 
leave of him. Gradually, however, 
he grew reconciled to their visits, 
which he occasionally returned— 
always accompanied by his “ secre- 
tary *—and took great pleasure in 
hearing the sisters play on the piano. 
He composed verses, which they 
pretended tosetto music ; he brought 
them flowers, and received various 
little presents in return. For hours 
together he would sit with them 
reading, and hearing read, novels and 
newspapers—and, in short, grew in 
a manner humanized again. He 
treated Lady Anne with great civili- 
ty, but towards her sister Julia, he 
behaved as if he were courting her ! 
They soon prevailed upon him to 
discard the absurd peacock’s feather 
he frequently wore, always on Sun- 
days—accepting, in its stead, a small 
drooping ostrich feather, which also, 
in its turn, he was by and by indu- 
ced to lay aside altogether, as well as 
to assume more befitting clothing. 
They could not, however, dislodge 
from his crazed imagination the idea 
that he was confined in prison, await- 
ing his trial for the murder of his 
wite, and high treason ! 

How can | do justice to the vir- 
tues of his incomparable wife, or 
sufficiently extol her unwearying, 
her ennobling self-devotion to the 
welfare of her afflicted husband! 
Her only joy was to minister to his 
comfort, at whatever cost of feeling, 
or even health, at all hours, in all 
seasons ; to bear with his infinite, in- 
congruous whims, perversities, and 
provocations ; to affect delight when 
he was delighted ; to soothe and com- 
fort him under all his imaginary 
grievances. Her whole thoughts, 
when absent from him, were absorb- 
ed in devising schemes for his 
amusement and occupation. She 
would listen to no entreaties for ces- 
sation from her anxious labours ; no 
persuasions, no inducements could 
withdraw her even for a moment 
from the dreary scene of her hus- 
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band’s humiliation and degradation. 
Hail, woman, exalted amongst thy 
sex! Eulogy would but tarnish and 
obscure the honour that is thy due! 
_ All, however, was unavailing; the 

unhappy sufferer exhibited no symp- 
tom of mental convalescence : on the 
other hand, his delusions became 
more numerous and obstinate than 
ever. He seemed to be totally un- 
conscious of Lady Anne’s being his 
wife; he treated her, and spoke of 
her, as an amiable companion, and 
even made her his confidant. 
Amongst other vagaries, he commu- 
nicated to her a long story about his 
attachment to a girl he had seen 
about the premises, and earnestly 
asked her opinion in what way he 
could most successfully make her 
an offer ! 

He addressed her, one morning, 
as Queen, receiving her with the 
most obsequious obeisances. He 
persisted in this hallucination with 
singular pertinacity. All poor Lady 
Anne’ slittle familiarities and endear- 
ments were thenceforth at an end; 
for he seemed so abashed by her 
presence, that no efforts of conde- 
scension sufficed to reassure him, 
and she was compelled to support 
a demeanour consistent with the sta- 
tion which his crazed imagination 
assigned her. His great delight was 
to be sent on her royal errands about 
the house and grounds! He could 
hardly ever be prevailed upon to sit, 
at least at ease, in her presence; 
and was with difficulty induced to 
eat at the same table. The agony I 
have seen in her eye on these occa- 
sions! Compelled to humour his 
delusions, she wore splendid dresses 
and jewels; and dismissed him on 
every occasion, by coldly extend- 
ing her hand, which he would kiss 
with an air of reverent loyalty! He 
believed himself to have been eleva- 
ted to the rank of a general-officer, 
and insisted on being provided with 
a military-band, to play before his 
windows evéry evening after dinner. 
He invited me, one day, in The 
Queen’s name, to dinner in his apart- 
ments, some time after this delusion 
had manifested itself. It was a soft 
September evening, and the country 
round about seemed every where 
bronzed with the touch of autumn. 
During dinner Sir Henry treated his 
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lady with all the profound respect 
and ceremony due to royalty, and I, 
of course, was obliged to assumea 
similar deportment, while his lady 
was compelled to receive with con- 
descending urbanity attentions, every 
one of which smote her heart as an 
additional evidence of the inveteracy 
of her husband’s malady. I observed 
her narrowly. There was no tear in 
her eye—no flurry of manner—no 


‘sighing: hers was the deep silent 


anguish of a breaking heart! 
Shortly after dinner was removed, 
we drew our chairs—Lady Anne in 
the centre, seated on a sort of throne, 
specially provided for her by the 
Baronet—in a circle round the ample 
bow-window that overlooked the 
most sequestered part of the grounds 
connected with the establishment, 
as well as asweep of fine scenery in 
the distance. In a bower, a little to 
our right, was placed Sir Henry’s 
band, who were playing very affect- 
ingly various pieces of brilliant mili- 
tary music. By my direction, pri- 
vately given beforehand, they sud- 
denly glided, from a bold march, into 
a concert on French horns. Oh, how 
exquisite was that soft melancholy 
wailing melody! The hour—the 
deepening gloom of evening—the 
circumstances—the persons—were 
all in mournful keeping with the 
music to which we were listening in 
subdued silence. Lady Anne’s tears 
stole fast down her cheeks, while her 
eyes were fixed with sad earnestness 
upon her husband, who sat inalow 
chair, a little on her left hand, his 
chin resting on the palm of his hand, 
gazing with a melancholy air on the 
darkening scenery without. Occa- 
sionally 1 heard Lady Anne strug- 
gling to subdue a sob, but unsuc- 
cessfully, Another, and another, and 
another forced its way—and I trem- 
bled lest her excitement should as- 
sume a more violent form. I saw 
her, almost unconsciously, lay her 
hand upon that of the Baronet, and 
clasp it with convulsive energy. So 
she held it for some moments, when 
the madman slowly turned round, 
looking her full in the face; his 
countenance underwent a ghastly 
change, and fixing on her an eye of 
demoniac expression, he slowly rose 
in his seat, seeming, to my disturbed 
fancy, an eyil spirit called up by the 
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witchery of music, and sprung out 


of the room. Lady Anne, with a 
faint groan, fell at full length upon 
the floor ; her sister, shrieking wild- 
ly, strove to raise her in vain; I hur- 
ried after the madman, but findin 
his keeper was at his heels, returned. 
I never can forget that dreadful 
evening! Sir Henry rushed out of 
the house, sprung at one bound over 
a high fence, and sped across a field, 
amidst the almost impervious gloom 
of evening, with steps such as those 
of the monster of Frankenstein. His 
keeper, with all his efforts, could not 
in upon him, and sometimes altoge- 
therlostsightofhim. He followed him 
for nearly two miles, and at length 
found that he was overtaking the 
fugitive. When he had come up 
within a yard of him, the madman 
turned round unexpectedly, struck 
his pursuer a blow that brought him 
to the ground, and immediately 
scrambled up into a great elm-tree 
that stood near, from amidst whose 
dark foliage he was presently heard 
howling in a terrific manner ; anon, 
there was a crashing sound amongst 
the branches, as of a heavy body 
falling through them, and Sir Henry 
Jay stunned and bleeding upon the 
—— Fortunately the prostrate 
eeper had called out loudly for as- 
sistance as he ran along; and his 
voice attracted one or two of the 
men whom I had despatched after 
him, and between the three, Sir 
Henry was brought home again, to 
all appearance dead. An eminent 
surgeon in the neighbourhood was 
summoned in to his assistance, for I 
could not quit the chamber of Lady 
Anne —she was totally insensible, 
having fallen into a succession of 
swoons since the moment of Sir 
Henry’s departure; Lady Julia was 
in an adjoining room, shrieking in 
violent hysterics; and, in short, it 
seemed not impossible that she might 
lose her reason, and Sir Henry and 
Lady Anne their lives. ’Tis a small 
matter to mention at such a crisis as 
this, but I recollect it forcibly ar- 
rested my attention at the time: the 
band of musicians, unaware of the 
catastrophe that had occurred, ac- 
cording to their orders, continued 
playing the music that had been at- 
tended with such disastrous conse- 


~ quences; and as Lady Anne’s bed- 
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chamber happened to be in that part 
of the building nearest to the spot 
where the band were stationed, we 
continued to hear the sad wailing of 
the bugles and horns without, till it 
oceurred' to Mrs Y——— to send and 
silence them. This little incidental 
circumstance—the sudden mysteri- 
ous seizure of Sir Henry—the shrieks 
of Lady Julia—the swoons of Lady” 
Anne —all combined—completely 
bewildered me. It seemed to'be a 
dream. 

I cannot—I need not—dwell upon 
the immediate consequences of that 
sad night. Suffice it to say, Sir Hen- 
ry was found to have received severe 
but not fatal injury, which, however, 
was skilfully and successfully treat- 
ed; but he lay in a state of compa- 
rative stupor for near a week, at 
which period his mental malady re- 
sumed its wildest form, and render- 
ed necessary the severest treatment. 
As for Lady Anne, her state became 
eminently alarming; and as soon as 
some of the more dangerous symp- 
toms had subsided, we determined 
on removing her, at all hazards, from 
her present proximity to Sir Henry, 
to —— Hall, trusting to the good 
effects of a total change of scene and 
of faces. She had not strength 
enough to oppose our measures, but 
suffered herself to be conducted from 
Somerfield without an effort at com- 
plaint. I trembled to see an occa- 
sional vacancy in the expression of 
her eye; was it impossib/e that her 
husband’s malady might prove at 
length contagious? Many weeks 
passed over her, before Lady Anne 
exhibited theslightest signs of amend- 
ment. Her shocks had been too nu- 
merous and severe—her anxieties 
and agonies too long continued—to 
warrant reasonable hopes of her ul- 
timate recovery. At length, how- 
ever, the lapse of friendly time, po- 
tent in assuaging the sorrows of 
mankind, the incessant and most af- 
fectionate attentions of her numer- 
ous relatives, were rewarded by see- 
ing an improvement, slight though it 
was. The presence of her little boy 

owerfully engaged her attention. 
She would have him lying beside 
her on the bed for hours together ; 
she spoke little to him, sleeping or 
waking; but her eye was ever fixed 
upon his little features, and when 
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she was asleep, her fingers would 
unconsciously wreathe themselves 
amongst his flaxen curls. About Sir 
Henry she made little or no enquiry ; 
and when she did, we, of course, put 
the best face possible upon matters. 
Her frequent efforts to see and con- 
verse with him, had proved wofully 
and uniformly unsuccessful ; and she 
seemed henceforth to give up the 
idea of all interference, with de- 
spair. 

But the original, the direful occa- 
sion of all this domestic calamity, 
must not be overlooked. The con- 
test respecting the title and estates 
of Sir Henry went on as rapidly as 
the nature of the case would permit. 
The new claimant was, as I think I 
hinted before, a man of low station ; 
he had been, I believe, a sort of slave- 
driver, or factotum, on a planter’s 
estate in one of the West India is- 
lands: and it was whispered that a 
rich Jew had been persuaded into 
such confidence in the man’s pro- 
spects, as to advance him, from time 
to time, on his personal security, the 
large supplies necessary to prose- 
cute his claims with effect. 

There were very many matters of 
most essential consequence that no 
one could throw light upon but the 
unfortunate Baronet himself; and 
his solicitor had consequently, in the 
hope of Sir Henry’s recovery, suc- 
ceeded in interposing innumerable 
obstacles, with the hope, as well of 
wearing out his opponents, as afford- 
ing every chance for the restoration 
of his client’s sanity. It was, I found, 
generally understood in the family, 
that the solicitor’s expectations of 
success in the lawsuit were far 
from sanguine: not that he believed 
the new claimant to be the bond fide 
heir to the title, but he was in the 
hands of those who would ransack 
the world for evidence—and, when it 
was wanting, make it. Every ima- 
ginable source of delay, however— 
salvation to the one party, destruc- 
tion to the other—was at length 
closed up; all preliminaries were 
arranged ; the case was completed 
on both sides, and set down for 
hearing. Considerable expectation 
was. excited in the public mind ; oc 
casional paragraphs hinted the pro- 
bability of such and such disclo- 
sures; and it was even rumoured 
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that considerable bets were depend- 
ing upon the issue ! 

was in the habit of visiting Sir 
Henry once or twice a-week. He 
became again calm as before the oc- 
casion of his last dreadful out-break ; 
and his bodily health was complete. 
New delusions took possession of 
him. He was at one time composing 
a history of the whole world; at an- 
other, writing a memoir of every 
member that had ever sat in the 
House of Commons, together with 
several other magnificent underta- 
kings. All, however, at length gave 
way to “ The Pedigree, a Tale of 
Real Life,’ which consisted of a 
rambling, exaggerated account of his 
own lawsuit. It was occasioned by 
his happening, unfortunately, to cast 
his eye upon the following little pa- 
ragraph in his newspaper, which 
chanced to have been overlooked by 
the person who was engaged for no 
other purpose than to read over the 
paper beforehand, and prevent any 
such allusions from meeting the eye 
of the sufferer. 


“ Sir Henry Harleigh, Bart. This 
unfortunate gentleman continues still 
greatly indisposed. We understand 
that little hope is entertained of his 
ultimate recovery. The result, there- 
fore, of the aetigey trial of 
‘Doe on the demise of Harleigh v. 
Higgs’ will signify but little to the 
person principally interested.” 


From the moment of his reading 
these lines, he fell into a state of pro- 
found melancholy—which was, how- 
ever, somewhat relieved by the task 
with which he had occupied himself, 
of recording his own misfortunes. 
He had resumed his former dress of 
_ baize, as well as the intolera- 

le peacock’s feather. What could 
have conferred such a permanency 
upon, or oug ested this preposterous 
penchant, now not—except the 
interest he had formerly taken in a 
corps of riflemen, who were sta- 
tioned near a house he had occupied 
in the country. He continued quiet 
and inoffensive. His keeper’s of- 
fice was little else than a sinecure— 
till Sir Henry suddenly set him about 
making two copies of every page he 
himself composed ! ; 

I remember calling upon him one 
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morning about this time, and find- 
ing him pacing about his chamber in 
a very melancholy mood. He wel- 
comed me with more than his usual 
cordiality ; and dismissing his attend- 
ant, said, “ Doctor, did you ever 
hear me speak in Parliament!” I 
toid him I had not. 

“Then you shall hear me now; 
and tell me candidly what sort of an 
advocate you think I should have 
made—for I have serious thoughts of 
turning my attention to the bar. Til 
suppose myself addressing the jury 
on my own case—and you must re- 
present the jury. Now!”— 

He drew a chair and table towards 
a corner of the room,—mounted on 
it, having thrown a cloak over his 
shoulders, and commenced. Shall I 
be believed, when I declare that—as 
far as my judgment goes—I listened 
on that occasion, for nearly an hour, 
to an orator? He spoke, of course, 
in the third person; and stated in a 
simple and most feeling manner, his 
birth, education, fortune, family, 
marriage—his Parliamentary career 
—in short, his happiness, prosperity, 
and pride. Then he represented 
the contemptuous indifference with 
which he treated the first communi- 
cations about the attack meditated 
upon his titlé and property, as well 
as the consternation with which he 
subsequently discovered the formi- 
dable character of the claim set up 
against him. He begged me—the 
jury—to put myself in his place; to 
fancy his feelings ; and proceeded to 
draw a masterly sketch of the facts 
of the case. He drew a lively picture 
of the secret misery he had endured 
—his agony lest his wife should hear 
of the disastrous intelligence—his 
sleepless nights and harassing days 
—the horrid apprehension of his ad- 
versary’s triumph—the prospect of 
his own degradation—his wife—his 
child’s beggary—till I protest he 
brought tears into my eyes. But, alas! 
at this point of his history, he men- 
tioned his discovery of the mode of 
turning tallow into wax—and dashed 
off into an extravagant enumeration 
of the advantages of the speculation ! 
There, before me, stood confesstd— 
the madman—violent and framtic’ in 
his gestures, haranguing me, fii my 
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own person, on the prodigious wealth 
that would reward the projector ; 
and had I not risen to go, he would 
probably have continued in the same 
strain for the remainder of the day! 
I had purposed calling that evening 
on Lady Anne—but I gave up the 
idea. The image of her insane hus- 
band would be too fresh in my mind. 
I felt I could not bear to see her, and 
think of him. What a lot was mine 
—thus alternating visits between the 
diseased in mind, and the diseased in 
body—and that between husband 
and wife—over whom was besides 
impending the chance, if not proba- 
bility, of total ruin! Oh, Providence 
—mysterious and awful in thy dis- 
pensations among the children of 
men !—who shall enquire into thy 
purposes, who question their wis- 
dom or beneficence ! 


[Jan. 


“ Who sees not Providence supremely 
wise— 
Alike in what it gives, and what de- 
nies!” # 
My heart misgives me, however, that 
the reader will complain of be- 
ing detained so long amongst these 
scenes of monotonous misery—I 
would I had those of a different cha- 
racter to present to him!—Let me 
therefore draw my long narrative to 
a close, by transcribing a few ex- 
tracts from the later entries in my 
journal. 


Saturday, November 5,18 —.—This 
was the day appointed for the trial 
of the important cause which was to 
decide the proprietorship of the title 
and possessions of Sir Henry Har- 
leigh. Much interest was excited, 
and the court crowded at an early 
hour. Six of the most distinguish- 
ed counsel at the bar had taken 
their seats, each with his ponderous 
load of papers before him, in the in- 
terest of Sir Henry, and three in that 
of his opponent. A special jury was 
sworn; the Judge took his seat; the 
cause was called on; the witnesses 
were summoned. The plaintiff’s ju- 
nior counsel rose to open the plead- 
ings—after having paused for some 
time for the arrival of his client’s at- 
torney, who, while he was speaking, 
at length made his appearance, ex- 
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cessively pale and agitated. The 
plaintiff had been found dead in his 
bed that morning—having been car- 
ried thither io a state of brutal in- 
toxication, the preceding night, from 
a tavern-dinner with his attorney 
and witnesses. He died single, and 
there of course was an end of the 
whole matter that had been attend- 
ed with such direful consequences 
to Sir Henry and his lady. But of 
what avail is the now established se- 
curity of his title, rank, and fortune 
to their unhappy owner ?—an outcast 
from society—from home—from fa- 
mily—from the wife of his bosom 
—even from himself! What signi- 
fied the splendid intelligence to Lady 
Anne—perishing under the pressure 
of her misfortunes? Would it nota 
thousandfuld aggravate the agonies 
she was enduring? It has been 
thought proper to intrust to me the 
difficult task of communicating the 
news to both parties, if I think it ad- 
visable that it should be done at all. 
What am I to do ?—What may be the 
consequence of the secret’s slipping 
out suddenly from any of those 
around Lady Anne? About the Bar- 
onet I had little apprehension ; I felt 
satisfied that he could not compre- 
hend it—that whether he had lost or 
won the suit was a matter of equal 
moment to him! 

As I had a patient to visit this 
morning, whose residence was near 
Somerfield, I determined to take that 
opportunity of trying the effect of 
the intelligence on Sir Henry. It 
was about two o’clock when [ called, 
and I found him sitting by the fire, 
reading one of Shakspeare’s plays. 
I gradually led his thoughts into a 
suitable train, and then told him, 
briefly, and pointedly, and accurate- 
ly, his own history—up to the latest 
incident of all—but as of a third per- 
son, and thata nobleman. He lis- 
tened to the whole with profound 
interest. 

“ God bless me!” he exclaimed, 
with a thoughtful air, as I concluded 
—‘ I surely must have either heard 
or read of this story before!—You 
don’t mean to say that it is fact ?— 
That it has happened lately?” 

“ Indeed I do, Sir Henry,” I re- 
plied, looking at him earnestly. 

“ And are the parties living ?— 
Lord and Lady —— ?” 
VOL. XXXV, NO, CCxYU, 
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* Both of them—at this moment— 
and not ten miles from where we are 
now sitting!” 

“ Indeed!” he replied, musingly 
— that’s unfortunate !” 

“ Unfortunate, Sir Henry!” I 
echoed, with astonishment. 

“ Very—for my purpose. What do 
you suppose I have been thinking of 
all this while?” he replied, with a 
smile. “ What a subject it would be 
fur a tragedy !—But, of course, since 
the parties are living, it would ne- 
ver do!—Still I cannot help think- 
ing that sumething might be made of 
it! One might disguise, and alter the 
facts.” 

“ It is a tragedy of very real life!” 
I exclaimed, with a deep sigh. 

“ Indeed it is!” he replied, echo- 
ing my sigh—“ it shews that fact 
often transcends all fiction—does it 
not? Now, if this had been the plot 
of a tale, or novel, people would 
have said—‘ how improbable! how 

unnatural!’ ” 

** Aye, indeed they would, Sir 
Henry.” said I, unable to keep the 
tears from my eyes. 

“* Tis affecting,” he replied, his 
eyes glistening with emotion; adding, 
after a moment's pause, in a some- 
what tremulous tone—* Now, which 
of the two do you most pity, Doctor 
—Lord —— or Lady Mary —— ?” 

“ Both. I scarce know which, 
most.” 

“ How did they bear the news, 
by the way, do you know ?” he en- 
quired, with sudden interest. 

“T believe Lady Mary —— is in 
too dangerous circumstances to be 
told of it. They say she is dying!” 

“ Poor creature! What a melan- 
choly fate! And she is young and 
beautiful, you say?” 

“ She is young, but not now beau- 
tiful, Sir Henry!” 

“ | wish it had not been all real!” 
he replied, looking thoughtfully at 
the fire. “ What would Shakspeare 
have made of it! It would have been 
a treasure to the writer of Kin 
Lear! And how, pray, did Lor 
receive the _ intelligence.— 
Stop,” said he, suddenly,—“‘ stop— 
How. can one imagine Shakspeare to 
have drawn the scene ? How would 
he have made Lord behave ? 
Let me see—anordinary writer could 

madman roar, and stamp, 
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and rave—and perhaps be at length 
a a with the news—would not 

e? 

“ Very probably, Sir Henry,” I re- 
plied faintly. 

‘Ah, very different, I imagine, 
would be the delineation of that 
master painter! Possibly he would 
make the poor madman listen to it 
all, as to a tale of another person ! 
He would represent him as charmed 
with the truth and nattire of the in- 
vention—poor, poor fellow !—com- 
miserating himself in another! How 
profound the delusion! How con- 
summately true to nature! How 
simple, but how wonderfully fine, 
would be the scene under Suax- 
SPEARE’s pencil!” continued Sir 
Henry, with a sigh, folding his arms 
on his breast, leaning back in his 
chair, and looking thoughtfully into 
the fire. 

“Why, you are equal to Shak- 

are yourself, then, my dear Sir 
enry.” 

“ What !—what do you mean?” 
said he, starting and turning sud- 
denly towards me with some excite- 
ment, rather pleasurable, however, 
than otherwise—* Have I, then”— 

“You have described it exactiy 
as it happened! ” 

“No! Do youreally say so? How 
do you know it, my dear Doctor ?” 
said he, scarce able to sit in his chair, 
his countenance brightening with 
delight. 

* Because I was present, Sir Hen- 
ry; I communicated the intelli- 
gence,” I replied, while every thin 
in the room seemed swimming weal 


me, 

“Good God, Doctor! Are you 
really in earnest ?” 

“ As I live and breathe in the sight 
of God, Sir Henry,” I replied, as so- 
lemnly as my thick, hurried voice 
would let me, fixing my eye keenly 
upon his. He gave a horrible start, 
and remained staring at me with an 
expression I cannot describe. 

“ Why—did you see that flash of 
lightning, Doctor?” he presently 
Senet, shaking from head to 


t. 

“Lightning, Sir Henry! Light- 
ning ry faltered, on che verge uf 
shouting for his keeper. 

* “Oh—pho!” he exclaimed, witha 
long gasp, “ I—I beg your pardon! 
How neryous you haye made me! 
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Ha, ha, ha!” attempting a laugh, that 
mocked him with its faintness ; “ but 
really you do tell me such horrid 
tales, and look so dreadfully expres- 
sive while you are telling them— 
that—that—upon my soul—I cannot 
bear it! Pho! how hot the room is! 
Let us throw open the window and let 
in freshair!”’ He rose, and I with him. 
Thank God, he could not succeed, 
and I began to breathe freely again. 
He walked about, fanning himself 
with his pocket-handkerchief. He 
attempted to smile at me, but it was 
in vain; he became paler and paler, 
his limbs seemed to stagger under 
him, and I had searce time to drop 
him into a chair, before he fainted. I 
summoned his keeper to my assist- 
ance, and, with the ordinary means, 
we soon restored Sir Henry to con- 
sciousness. 

* Ah! is that you?” he exclaimed, 
faintly smiling, as his eye fell upon 
the keeper. “ I thought we had part- 
ed long ago! Why, where have you, 
or rather where have I been ?” 

At length, with the aid of a little 
wine and water, he recovered his 
self- possession. 

“ Heigh-ho! I shall be fit for no- 
-~ all the day, I am afraid! Sol 
shall go and play at chess with the 
king. Is his majesty at liberty ?” 

My soul sunk within me ; and see- 
ing he was uneasy at my stay, I took 
my leave ; but it was several hours 
before I quite recovered from the 
effects of perhaps the most agitating 
scene I ever encountered, [I found 
it impossible to pay my promised 
visit to Lady Anne that evening. 
One such interview as the above is 
enough, not for a day, but a life; so 
I despatched a servant on horseback 
with a note, stating that I should 
call, if possible, the next evening. 


Sunday, Nov. 6.—I determined to 
call upon Sir Henry to-day, to see 
the effect, if any, produced by our 
yesterday’s conversation. He had 
just returned from hearing Dr Y—— 
read prayers, and was perfectly calm. 
There was no alteration in his man- 
ner; and one of the earliest obser- 
vations he made was, “ Ah, Doctor, 
how you deceived me yesterday !— 
What could I be thinking of, not to 
know that you were repeating, in 
another shape, the leading incident 
in~absolutely !—ha, ha!—my own 
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tale of ‘ The Pedigree!’ ’Tis quite 
inconceivable how I could have for- 
gotten it as you went on; but I 
have gained some valuable hints! 
I shall now get on with it rapidly, 
and have it at press as soon as 
possible. I hope it will be thought 
worthy by the world of the compli- 
ments you took occasion to pay me 
8o delicately yesterday !” 

I took my leave of him, in de-« 
spair. 

On reaching Hall, in the 
evening, I found that the news, with 
the delivery of which I fancied my- 
self specially and exclusively char- 
ged, had by some means or other 
found its way to her ladyship at an 
early hour in the afternoon of the 
preceding day. She had been but 
slightly agitated on hearing it; and 
the first words she murmured, were 
a prayer that the Almighty would 
make the intelligence the means of 
her husband’s restoration to reason ; 
but for herself, she expressed per- 
fect resignation to the Divine will, 
and a hope that the consolations of 
religion might not be withdrawn 
from her during the little interval 
that lay between her and hereafter. 
Surely that pure prayer, proceeding 
from the depths of a broken heart, 
through guileless lips, found favour 
with her merciful Maker. Surely it 
was his influence that diffused 
thenceforth serenity and peace 
through the chamber of the dying 
sufferer; that extracted the keen 
thorn of mental agony; that healed 
the broken spirit, while it gently dis- 
solved the elements of fife—kind- 
ling, amid the decaying fabric of an 
earthly tabernacle, that light of faith 
and hope which shines 


‘* Most vigorous, when the body dies !” * 


Come hither a moment, ye that 
doubt, or deny the existence of such 
an influence; approach with aw- 
ful steps this deathbed chamber of 
youth, beauty, rank—of all loveliness 
in womanhood, and dignity in sta- 
tion—hither ! and say, do you call 
THis “the deathbed of hope—the 

oung spirit’s grave ?” Who is it that 
th rolled back from this sacred 
chamber-deor the boisterous surges 
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of this world’s disquietude, and “bid- 
den them that they come not near ?” 

It was true that Lady Anne was 
dying, and dying under bitter cir- 
cumstances, as far as mere earthly 
considerations were concerned; but 
was it hard to die surrounded by 
such an atmosphere of “ peace that 
passeth understanding ?”’ 

I found my sweet patient sur- 
rounded by her sisters, and one or 
two other ladies, propped up with 
pare in a sort of couch, drawn 

efore the fire, whose strong light 
fe)l full upon her face, and shewed 
me what havoc grief had made of 
her once beautiful features. She 
was then scarcely eight-and-twenty ; 
and yet you .- have guessed her 
nearly forty! The light with which 
her full eyes once sparkled had 
passed away, and left them sunk 
deep in their sockets, laden with 
the gloom of death. Her cheeks 
were hollow, and the deep borders 
ing of her cap added to their wasted 
and shrunken appearance, One of 
her sisters—a very lovely woman— 
was sitting close beside her, and had 
always been considered her image; 
alas, what a woful disparity was 
now visible ! 

Lady Sarah, my patient’s young- 
est sister, was stooping down upon 
the floor, when I entered, in search 
of her sister’s wedding-ring, which 
had fallen from a finger no longer 
capable of filling it. “ You had bet- 
ter wind a little silk about it,” whis- 
pered Lady Anne, as her sister was 
replacing it on the attenuated, ala- 
baster-hued finger from which it had 
dropped. “I do not wish it ever to 
be removed again. Do it, love!” Her 
sister, in tears, nodded acquiescence, 
and left the room with the ring, 
while I seated myself in the chair 
she had quitted by her sister’s side, 
I had time to ask only a few of the 
ordinary questions, when Lady 
rah reappeared at the door, very 
pale, and beckoned out one of her 
sisters to communicate the melan- 
choly intelligence, that moment re- 
ceived, that their father, the old Earl, 
who had travelled up from Ireland, 
though in an infirm state of health, 
to see his dying daughter, at her 
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earnest request,—had expired upon 
the road! in a few minutes, all pre- 
sent had, one by one, left the room, 
in obedience to similar signals at the 
door, and I was left alone with Lady 
Anne. 

“ Doctor,” said she, calmly, “I 
am afraid -something alarming has 
happened. See how they have hur- 
ried from the room! I observed 
Sarah, through that glass,” said she, 
pointing me to a dressing-glass that 
stood sv as to reflect whatever took 
place at the door. “ Are you aware 
of any thing that has happened?” I 
solemnly assured her to the contrary. 
She sighed—but evinced not the 
slightest agitation. 

“T hope they will tell me all; 
whatever it is, I thank God I believe 
I can bear it! But, Doctor,” she pur- 
sued in the same calm tone, “ what- 
ever that may be, let me take this op- 
portunity of asking you a question 
or two about—Sir Henry. When did 
you see him ?” I told her. 

“Have you much hope of his 
case ?”—I hesitated. 

“ Pray, Doctor, be frank with a 
dying woman!” said she, with so- 
lemuity. “Heaven will vouchsafe 
me strength to bear whatever you 
may have to tell me !—How is it ?”’ 

“ |—I—fear—that at present—at 
least, he is no worse, and certainly 
far more tranquil than formerly.” 

“ Does he know of the event of 
Saturday? How did it affect him ?” 

* But little, my lady. He did not 
seem quite to comprehend it.” She 
shook her head slowly, and sighed. 

“T hope your ladyship has recei- 
ved cousolation from the iatelli- 

ence ?” 

“ Alas, what should it avail me/ 
But there is my child. Thank God, he 
will not now be—a beggar! Heaven 
watch over his orphan years!” I 
thought a tear trembled in her eye, 
but it soon disappeared. “ Doctor,” 
she added, in a fainter tone even 
than before, for she was evident- 
ly greatly exhausted, “ one word 
more! I am afraid my weakness 
has from time to time occasioned 
you much trouble—in the frequent 
attempts I have made to see my hus- 
band—my poor lost Henry !”—-She 
paused for several seconds. “ But the 
word is spoken from on high; I shall 
never see him again on this side the 
grave! I have written a letter to him, 
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which I wish to be delivered to him 
after I shall be no more, provided— 
he be capable—of—of”— again she 
paused. “ It is lyingin my port-feuille 
below, and is sealed with black. It 
contains a lock of my hair, and I 
have written afew lines—but nothing 
that can pain him. Will you take the 
charge of it?” I bowed in respecttul 
acquiescence. She extended her 
wasted fingers towards me, in token 
of her satisfaction. I can give the 
reader, I feel, no adequate idea of 
the solemn, leisurely utterance with 
which all the above was spoken. In 
her manner there was the profound 
compvosure of consciously approach- 
ing dissolution. She seemed beyond 
the reach of her former agitation of 
feeling—shielded, as it were, with a 
merciful apathy. I sat beside her, 
in silence, for about a quarter of an 
hour. Her eyes were closed, and I 
thought she was dozing. Presently 
one of her sisters, her eyes swollen 
with weeping, stepped softly into 
the room, and sat duwn heside her. 

“ Who is dead, love?” enquired 
Lady Anne, without opening ber 
eyes. Her sister made no reply, and 
there was a pause. “ He would have 
been here before this, but for’— mut- 
tered Lady Anne, breaking off ab- 
ruptly. Suiil her sister made no re- 
ply. ‘ Yes—I feel it; my father is 
dead !” exclaimed Lady Anne, add- 
ing, in a low tone, “if I had but 
strength to tell you of my dream last 
night! Call them all in—call them 
allin; andI will try, while 1 have 
strength,” she continued, with more 
energy and distinctness than I had 
heard during the evening. Her eye 
opened suddenly, and settled upon 
her sister. 

“Do not delay—call them all in to 
hear my dream!” Her sister, with a 
surprised and alarmed air, hastened 
to do her bidding. 

“They imagine I do not see my 
father !” exclaimed Lady Anne, her 
eye glancing at me with sudden 
brightness. “‘ There he is— he wishes 
to see his children aroudtd him, poor 
old man!” A faint and somewhat 
wild smile lit her pale features for a 
moment. “I hear them on the stairs 
—they must not find me thus. 1am 
getting cold!” She suddenly rose 
from her chair, drew her dress about 
her, and walked to the bed. Her 


_Maid that moment entered, and as. 
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sisted in drawing the clothes over 
her. I followed, and begged her to 
be calm. Her pulse fluttered fast 
under my finger. 

“T should not have hastened so 
much,” said she, feebly, “but he is 
beckoning to me!” At this moment 
her sisters entered the room. “ The 
lights are going out, and yet I see 
him!” she whispered, almost inarti- 
culately. “ Julia—Sarah—Elizabeth 
—Elizabeth—Eliza—El”— she mur- 
mured; her cold hand suddenly 
closed upon my fingers, and I saw 
that the brief struggle was over! 

Her poor sisters, thus in one day 
doubly bereaved, were heart-bro- 
ken. What a house of mourning was 

Hall! I felt that my presence 
was oppressive. What could I do to 
alleviate grief so profound—to stanch 
wounds so recent! I therefore took 
my leave shortly after the decease 
of Lady Anne. As [ was walking 
down the grand staircase, I was 
overtaken by the nursery-maid, car- 
ryiog down the little orphan son of 
her ladyship. 

“ Well, my pour little boy,” said 
I, stopping her, and patting the child 
on the cheek, “ what brings you 
about so late as this ?” 

“ Deed, sir,” replied the girl], sob- 
bing, “ 1 don’t know what has come 
to Master Harry to-night! He was 
well enough all day ; but ever since 
seven o’clock, he’s been so restless, 
that we didu’t know what to do with 
him. He’s now dozing, and then 
waking; and his little moans are 
very sad to hear. Hadn’t he better 
have some quieting physic, sir ?” 

The child looked, indeed, all she 
said. He turned from the light, and 
his little face was flushed and fe- 
verish. 

“ Has he asked after his mamma ?” 

“ Yes, sir, often, poor dear thing! 
He wants to go to her; he says he 
will sleep with her to-night, or he 
won’t go to bed at all,” said the girl, 
sobbing; “ and we daren’t tell him 
that—that—he’s no mamma to go to 
any more!” 

I thought of the ratner—then of 
the son—then of the precious link 
between them that Jay severed and 
broken in the chamber above; and 
with moist eyes and a quivering lip, 
kissed the child and left the Hall. 
It was a wretched November night. 
“Phe scene without harmonized with 
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the gloom within. The country all 
around was wrapped in a dreary 
winding-sheet of snow; the sleet 
came down without ceasing; and the 
wind moaned as it were a dirge for 
the dead. Alas for the dead! Alas 
for the early dead! The untimely 
dead ! 
Alas, alas, for the living ! 


Tuesday, Nov. 8th.—* On Sunday, 
the 6th November, at —— Hall, of 
rapid decline, Lady Anne, wife of 
Sir Henry Harleigh, Bart., and third 
daughter of the late Right Hon. the 
Earl of ——, whom she survived 
only one day.” 

Such was the record of my sweet 
patient’s death that appeared in to- 
day’s papers. Alas, of what a sum 
of woes are these brief entries the 
exponents! How little does the eye 
that hastily scans them see of the 
vast accumulations of suffering which 
are there represented ! 

This entry was full before my eyes 
when I called to-day upon Sir Hen- 
ry, who was busily engaged at bil- 
liards in the public room with Dr 
Y——. He played admirably, but 
was closely matched by the Ductor, 
and so eager in the game, that he 
had hardly time to ask me how I 
was. I stood by till he had proved 
the winner, and great was his exult- 
ation. 

“ T'll play you for a hundred 
pounds, Doctor!” said Sir Henry ; 
“ and give you a dozen!” 

“ Have you nothing to say to your 
friend, Dr —— ?” replied Dr Y—, 
who knew that I had called for the 
purpose of eee to make Sir 
Henry sensible of the death of Lady 
Anne. 

“ Oh, yes; I'll play with him; but 
before I lay odds, we must try our 
skill against one another. Come, 
Doctor,” extending the cue; “ you 
shall begin |” 

Of course I excused myself, and 
succeeded in enticing him to his own 
apartment, by mentioning his tale of 
the “ Pedigree.” 

“ Ah, true,” said he, briskly; “I’m 
glad you’ve thought of it! I wish to 
talk a litle to you on the subject.” 

We were soon seated together be- 
fore the fire, he with the manuscripts 
lying on his knee. ; 

“And what have you done with 
the wife?” said I, pointedly. - 
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* Oh, Lady Mary ? Why—let me 
see. By the way—in your version of 
my story, the other day—how did 
you dispose of her?” he enquired 
curiously. 

I heaved a deep sigh. “ God Al- 
mighty has disposed of her since 
then,” said I, looking him full in the 
face. “ He has che her gentle 
spirit to himself; she has left a 
dreary world, Sir Henry!” He look- 
ed at me with a puzzled air. 

“JT can’t for the life of me make 
you out, Doctor! What do you 
mean? What are you talking of ? 
Whom are you confounding with 
my heroine ? Some patient you have 
just left? Your wits are wool-ga- 
thering!” 

“ To be serious, Sir Henry,” said 
I, putting my handkerchief to my 
eyes, “ I am thinking of one who 
has but within this day or two ceased 
to be my patient! Believe me—be- 
lieve me, my dear Sir Henry, her. 
case—very—closely—resembled the 
one you describe in your story! Oh, 
how sweet—how beautiful—how 


sagned Fr. 

e made no reply, but seemed 
considering my pe le if with a 
reference to his own fiction. 

* T can tell you, I think, somethin 
that will affect you, Sir Henry!” 
continued. 

™ ye! What is that? What is 
that ?” 

“ She once knew you !” 

“ Knew me! What, intimately ?” 

“ Very—very! She mentioned 
your name on her deathbed; she 
uttered a fervent pve for you!” 

“ My God!” he exclaimed, re-« 
moving his papers from his knee, 
and placing them on the table, that 
he might listen more attentively to 
me; “ how astonishing! Who canit 
be ?” he continued, pottes his hand 
to his forehead—* Why, what was 
her name ?” 

I paused, and sickened at the 
contemplation of the possible crisis. 
“ I—I—perhaps—it might not be 
prudent to mention her name”-—— 

“ Oh, do! do!” he interrupted 


me eagerly,—“ I know what you are. 
afraid of; but—honour! Her name. 


shall be safe with me! I cannot be 
base enough to talk of it!” 

“ Lady Anne Harleigh!” I utter- 
ed, with a quivering lip. 

“ Po--po--poh!” he stammer» 
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ed, turning pale as ashes, and trem- 
bling violently, “ What—wh—at do 
you mean? in you talking about 
my wife ?” 

“ Yes—your wife, my dear be- 
reaved Sir Henry! But your little 
boy still lives to be a comfort to 
you!” 

. the boy !” said he, utter- 
ing, or rather gasping a violent im- 
precation, continuing, in a swelling 
voice, “ You were talking about my 
wife I” 

. “ For Heaven’s sake, be calm—be 
calm—be calm,” said I, rising. 

“ My wire!” he continued ex- 
claiming, not in the way of an en- 
quiry, but simply shouting the words, 
while his face became transformed 
almost beyond recognition. * * 
I shall, however, spare the reader 
the scene which followed. He got 
calm and pacified by the time I took 
my leave, for I had pledged myself 
to come and play a game at billiards 
with him on the morrow. On quit- 
ting the chamber, I entered the pri- 
vate room of Dr Y——; and while 
he was putting some questions to me 
about Sir Henry, he suddenly be- 
came inaudible—invisible, for I was 
fainting with excitement and agita- 
tion, occasioned by the scene I have 
alludedto. * * 

“Depend upon it, my dear Doctor, 
you are mistaken,” said Dr Y——, 
pursuing the conversation, shortly 
after I had recovered, “ Sir Henry’s 
case is by no means hopeless—by no 
means !” 

“ I would I could think so! If his 
madness has stood two such tremen- 
dous assaults with impunity, rely 
upon it it is impregnable. It will 
not be accessible by any inferior— 
nay, by any other means whatever.” 

“ Ah, quite otherwise—ezperto 
crede!” replied the quiet Doctor, 
helping himself to a glass of wine; 
“the shocks you have alluded to 
have really, though invisibly, shaken 
the fortress; and now we will try 
what sapping—undermining—will do 
—well followed out in figure, by the 
way, isitnot? But I'll tell you a re- 
markable case of a former patient of 
mine, which is quite in point.” 

“ Pray, forgive me, my dear Doc- 
tor, pray excuse me at present. I 
really have no heart to listem to it; 
I am, besides, all in arrear with: my 
day’s work, for which I am quite 
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unfit, and will call again in a day or 
two.” 

“ N’importe—Be it so—’twill not 
lose by the keeping,” replied the 
Doctor, good-humouredly ; and sha- 
king him by the hand, ; hurried to 
my chariot, and drove off. Expe- 
rience had certainly not sharpened 
the sensibilities of Dr Y——! 


[Bear with me, kind reader! Suf- 
fer me to lay before you yet one 
or two brief concluding extracts 
from this mournful portion of my 
Diary. If your tears flow, if your 
feelings are touched, believe me, ’tis 
not with romance—it is with the 
sorrows of actual life. “ It is better 
to go to the house of mourning than 
to go to the house of feasting; for 
that is the end of all men—and the 
living will lay it to his heart.’’] 


Nov. 9th to 14th inclusive.—Be- 
tween these periods I called several 
times at Somerfield House, but saw 
little alteration in Sir Henry’s de- 
portment or pursuits, except that he 
was at times, I heard, very thought- 
ful, and had entirely laid aside his 
tale,—taking, in its place, to chess. 
He grew very intimate with the 
crazy gentleman before mentioned, 
who was imagined, both by himself 
and Sir Henry, to be the king. More 
than once, the keeper warned Dr 
Y—— to interfere for the purpose 
of separating them, for he feared 
lest they should be secretly con- 
certing some dangerous scheme or 
other. Dr Y—— watched them 
closely, but did not consider it ne- 
cessary to interrupt their inter- 
course. I found Sir Henry, one 
evening, sitting with his friend the 
king, and their two keepers, very 
boisterous over their. wine. Sir 
Henry/ staggered towards me, on 
my entry, singing snatches of a 
drinking-song, which were attempt- 
ed to be echoed by his majesty, 
plainly far gone. I remonstrated 
with the keepers, full of indignation 
and alarm at their allowing two mad- 
men the use of wine. 

*“ Lord, Doctor,” said/one of them, 
smiling, taking a decanter, and pour- 
ing out a glass of its contents, “ taste 
it, and see how much it would take 
to intoxicate a man.” 

I did—it was toast and water, of 
which the two lunatics had drunk 
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several decanters, complaining all 
the while of their being allowed no- 
thing but sherry! I need hardly 
add, that they had, in a manner, 
talked, and laughed, and sung them- 
selves tipsy! Sir Henry, with a 
hiccup—whether real or affected I 
know not—insisted on my joining 
them, and told his majesty of the 
hoaz I had lately been playing upon 
him, by “ getting up” his own “ tale,” 
and mystifying him with telling it of 
another, His majesty shouted with 
laughter. 


Wednesday, Nov. 16.—This was the 
day appointed for the funeral of 
Lady Anne, which I was invited to 
attend. Iset apart, therefore, a day 
for that melancholy, that sacred 
purpose. I was satisfied that no 
heavier heart could follow her to 
the grave than mine. 

It was afine frosty day. The sky 
was brightly, deeply blue, and the 
glorious sun was there, dazzling, but 
apparently not warming, the chilly 
earth. As I drove slowly down to 
the Hall, about noon, with what 
aching eyes did I see here a scarlet 
jacketed-huntsman, there a farmer 
at his work whistling; while the 
cheery sparrows, fluttering about 
the bare twigs, and chirrupin 
loudly, jarred upon my excited tee 
ings, and brought tears into my eyes, 
as I recollected the words of the 
Scotch song, 


“ Ye'll break my heart, ye merry birds !* 


In vain I strove to banish the hidew 
ous image of Sir Henry from my 
recollection —~ he seemed to stand 
gibbering over the corpse of his lady! 

Hall was a spacious build- 
ing, and a blank desolate structure 
it looked from amidst the leafless: 
trees—all its windows closed—no- 
thing stirring about it but the black: 
hearse, mourning-coaches and care, 
riages, with coachmen and servants 
in sable silk hat-bands. On deseend- 
ing, and entering the Hall, I hasten- 
ed out of the gloomy bustle of the 
undertaker’s arrangements below,to 
the darkened drawingroom, which 
was filled with the distinguished 
relatives and friends of the deceased 
—a silent,mournful throng! Well, 
it was not long before her remains, 
together with those of her father, 
the Earl of —————-, were deposited 
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in the vault which held many mem- 
bers of their ancient family. I was 
not the only one whose feelings 
overpowered him during the cere- 
mony, and unfitted me, in some mea- 
sure, for the duty which awaited 
me on my return, of ministering 
professionally to the heart-broken 
sisters. Swoons, hysterics, sobs, 
and sighs, did I move amongst du- 
ring the remainder of the day!— 
Nearly all the attendants of the fu- 
neral left the Hall soon afterwards 
to the undisturbed dominion of so- 
litude and sorrow: but I was pre- 
vailed upon by Lord —, their 
brother, to continue all night, as 
Lady Julia’s continued agitation 
threatened serious consequences. 

It was ata late hour that we sepa- 
rated for our respective chambers. 
That allotted to me had been the one 
formerly occupied by Sir Henry 
and his lady, and was a noble, but, 
to me, gloomy room. Though past 
one o'clock, I did not think of get- 
ting into bed, but trimmed my lamp, 
drew a chair to the table beside the 
fire, and having brought with me 
pen, ink, and paper, began writing, 
amongst other things, some of these 
memoranda, which are incorporated 
into this narrative, for I felt too ex- 
cited to think of sleep. Thus had I 
been engaged for some twenty mi- 
nutes or half an hour, when I Jaid 
down my pen to listen—for, unless 
my ears had deceived me, I heard 
the sound of soft music at a little 
distance. How solemn was the si- 
lence at that “ witching hour!” 
Through the crimson curtains of the 
window, which I had partially drawn 
aside, was seen the moon, casting 
her lovely smiles upon the sleeping 
earth, all quiet as in her imme- 
diate presence. How tranquil was 


all before me, how mournfulall with- 


in! The very room in which I was 
standing had been occupied, in hap- 
pier times, by her whose remains 

ad that day been deposited in their 


last cold resting-place! At length 
more dreary thoughts—of Somerfield 


—of its wretched insensate tenant, 
flitted across my mind. I drew back 
again the curtain, and, returning to 
the chair I had quitted, resumed my 
pen. Again, however, I heard the 
sound of music; I listened, and 
distinguished the tones of a voice, 
accompanied by a guitar, singing the 
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melaucholy air, “ Charlie is my dar- 
ling,” with exquisite simplicity and 
pathos. I stepped again to tiie window, 
for the singer was evidently standing 
close before it. I gently drew aside 
a little of the curtain, and saw two 
figures, one at a little distance, the 
other very near the window. The 
latter was the minstrel], who stood 
exactly as a Spaniard is repre- — 
sented in such circumstances —a 
short cloak over his shoulders ; and 
the colour fled from my cheeks, my 
eyes were almost blinded, for | per- 
ceived it was—Sir Henry, accompa- 
nied by the wretch whom he treated 
as “the king!” I stood staring at 
him unseen, as if transfixed, till he 
completed his song. He paused. 
“ They all sleep sound,” he exclaim- 
ed with a sigh, looking up with a 
melancholy air at the windows— 
“ Wake, lady-love, wake!” He be- 
gan again to strike the strings of his 
guitar, and was commencing a merry 
air, when a window was opened 
overhead. He looked up suddenly— 
a faint shriek was heard from above 
—Sir Henry flung away his guitar, 
and, followed by his companion, 
sprung out of sight in a moment! 
Every one in the house was in- 
stantly roused. The shriek I had 
heard was that of Lady Elizabeth— 
the youngest sister of Lady Anne— 
who had recognised Sir Henry; and 
it was providential that I happened 
to be on the spot. Oh, what a dread- 
ful scene ensued! Servants were 
sent out, as soon as they could be 
dressed, in all directions, in pursuit 
of the fugitives, who were not, how- 
ever, discovered till daybreak. Sir 
Henry’s companion was then found, 
lurking under one of the arches of a 
neighbouring bridge, half dead with 
cold; but he either could not, or 
would not, give any information re- 
specting the Baronet. Two keepers 
arrived post at the Hall by seven 
o’clock, in search of the fugitives. 
It was inconceivable how the mad- 
men could have escaped. They had 
been very busy the preceding day 
whispering together in the garden, 
but had art enough to disarm any 
suspicion that circumstance might 
excite, by a seeming quarrel. Each 
retired in apparent anger to his 
apartment; and when tle keepers 
came to summon them to supper, 
both had disappeared. It was sup- 
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posed that they had mounted some 
of the very many coaches that tra- 
versed the road adjoining, and their 
destination, therefore, baffled con- 
jecture. 

Advertisements were issued in all 
directions, offering a large reward for 
his capture—but with no success. No 
tidings were received of him for up- 
wards of a week; when he one day 
suddenly made his appearance at the 
Hall, towards dusk, very pale and 
haggard—his dress in a wretched 
state—and demanded admission of 
a new porter, as the owner of the 
house. Enquiry was soon made, 
and he was recognised with a shriek 
by some of the female domestics. He 
was, really, no longer a lunatic— 
though he was believed such for se- 
veral days. He gave, however, une- 
quivocal evidence of his restoration 
to reason—but the grief and agony 
occasioned by discovering the death 
of his lady, threw him into a nervous 
fever, which left him, at the end of 
five months, “‘ more dead than alive.” 
Had I not attended him throughout, 
I declare [ could not have recogni- 
sed Sir Henry Harleigh in the hag- 
gard, emaciated figure, closely muf- 
fled up from head to foot, and car- 
ried into an ample travelling chariot- 
and-four, which was to convey him 
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towards the Continent. He never 
returned to England: but I often 
heard from him, and had the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that for several 
years he enjoyed tolerable health, 
though the prey of unceasing melan- 
choly. The death of his son, how- 
ever, which happened eight years 
after the period when the events 
above related occurred, was a voice 
from the grave, which he listened to 
with resignation. He died, and was 
buried in Italy, shortly after the pubs 
lication of the first of these papers, 
I shall never forget that truly amia- 
ble, though untortunate individual, 
whose extraordinary sufferings are 
here related under a disguise abso- 
lutely impenetrable to more than one 
or two living individuals. They will 
suffer the public to gather, undis- 
turbed, the solemn instruction which 
I humbly hope and believe this nar- 
rative is calculated to afford, as a 
vivid and memorable illustration of 
that passage from Scripture already 
qnanen: and with which, nevertheless, 

conclude this melancholy history— 
“ And in my prosperity, I said, I 
shall never be moved. Lord, by thy 
Suvour thou hast made my mountain 
to stand strong: thou didst hide thy 
Jace, and I was troubled!” 
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No. II. 


THE MRICHCHAKATI, OR THE TOY-CART,. 


We British-born are certainly, of 
all the inhabitants of earth, the most 
highly-favoured children of heaven. 
Let us feel that we are so, not in 
pride, but in humility; let our gra- 
titude be love, and our love sym- 
pathy with the character and genius 
of all our brethren of mankind, of 
whatever colour, and under every 
climate. Our character and genius, 
in this the most fortunate of all the 
Fortunate Isles, have grown great 
under the sacred shelter of Trees 
and Towers, planted or built by the 
holy hands of Liberty and Religion. 
The sun has not been suffered to 
hurt them by day, nor the moon by 
night, so tempered has been the 
spirit of our beautiful native sky 
even in its tempests. Wars have 
been among us, long and loud, and 


blood has flowed like water; but’ 


for intervals, neither short nor far 
between, have the regions assigned 
us by Providence, enjoyed the sun- 
shine and the airs of peace—sun- 
shine sometimes settling down as if 
it would endure for ever—airs often 
wandering in their joy, as if every 
spot they visited were itself a home 
fit for the very sweetestin a perpetual 
paradise. Renovation has been ever 
accompanying decay—and out of 
death, and the ashes of death, have 
arisen, brighter and bolder, new 
forms of life. In the spirit of each 
succeeding age the good and wise 
have still felt there was much over 
which to mourn ; but Hope never 
left our patriot-prophets ; their gift- 
ed eyes, piercing the thickest gloom, 
saw “far offthe coming shine” of some 
destined glory; and now, after all 
those alternations, and revolutions 
which darkened the weak-eyed and 
astounded the faint-hearted, who 
dare say that we are degenerate 
from the ancestors whom all the 
world called a heroic race—that our 
present is dimmed by their past—or 
deny that it gives promise of a still 

reater future ? Imagination dead ! 

ou may as well say that all our 
oaks are doddered, and that not a 


primrose now at peep of Spring 
shakes its yellow leaflets to gladden 
the fairies dancing round their Queen, 
in annual celebration of the melting 
of the last wreath of snow. This is 
an age of poetry, and therefore must 
take delight in poetry—let the strains 
it loves, whether of higher or of low- 
er mood, come whencesoever they 
may—whether now first rising from 
isles shadowing the remotest seas of 
the sunset, or born long ago in the 
kingdoms of the Orient, but their 
music brought now over the waves 
to mingle with that of the sweet 
singers native to the West. Shall 
we not delight in the inspiration of 
genius that two thousand years ago 
won the ear of Asia, and charmed, 
with a sweet reflection of their 
own country’s life, the hearts of 
the Hindus, whose whole history 
seems to us a kind of glimmering 
poetry, in which interesting realities 
are too often shrouded in elusive 
fancies, but which, in their Drama, 
shews how Fiction can embody and 
embalm Truth, and preserve it from 
decay, for ever lovely in all eyes 
that desire nothing lovelier than the 
lineaments of nature ? 
That there is a Hindu Drama, and 
a noble one, was hardly known in 
England till Professor H. Wilson 
ae ae his Select Specimens ; and 
ow few people in England even 
now know any thing more about 
it than what we shewed by ex- 
tracts and analysis of the beautiful 
Romance of Vikrama and Urvasi, or 
the Hero and the Nymph? Many 
thousands must have been surprised 
to find so much of finest fancy and 
of purest feeling in a poetry which 
they had before supposed was all 
emptiness or inflation—like air-bub- 
bles, bright perhaps with variegated 
colours, but breaking at a touch—or 
like ill-assorted bunches of gaudy 
and flaring flowers, fit only for the 
few hours of a holiday shew, faded 
and scentless ere nightfall, as so 
many weeds. They wondered to 
see how genius, in spite of the many 
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debasing superstitions which they 
thought had killed all genius, had 
there the happy and heaven-taught 
art to beautify nature—and that the 
Hindus have a Shakspeare in their 
Kalidasa—such a Shakspeare as was 
possible to humanityso existing—for 
as the people are so must be their 
poet —his inspiration coming from 
communion between his heart and 
theirs—and though we call it hea- 
venly—and though in one sense it 
be even so—yet of verity born of 
earth. 

That Drama was of the loves of 
an Apsara, or one of the Nymphs of 
Heaven, sentenced by a heavenly 
curse to become the consort of a 
mortal; that mortal was Sun-and- 
Moon descended ; his chariot could 
cleave the sky—instinct with spi- 
rit—like an eagle on the wing— 
and in his course Pururavas ac- 
companied the Sun. But now we 
are on the soil of the common earth, 
in “the light of common day,” 
among the life of common creatures 
—and you will wonder to feel that 
you are yourself a Hindu. Yes, you 
are a Brahman—your name is Cha- 
rudatta—and you are the hero—no 
great hero after all—of the Toy- 
cart. Nay, what is better—a man, 
and a good one—and fit to shew your 
face either by the Hoogley or the 
Ganges, the Tweed or the Thames. 
For on the banks of one and all—in 
spite of all jugglery—it is felt that 


“ An honest man’s the noblest work of 
God.”’ 


But who wrote the Drama with 
the magnificent name of the Toy- 
cart? A King. For hear the Manager 
in the Prelude. “ There was a poet 
whose gait was that of an elephant, 
whose eyes resembled those of the 
chakora (the Greek partridge), 
whose countenance was like the full 
moon, and who was of stately person, 
amiable manners, and profound ve- 
racity; of the Kshetriya race, and 
distinguished by the appellation Su- 
pra; he was well versed in the Rig 
and the SamaVedas, in mathematical 
sciences, in the elegant arts, and the 
management of elephants. By the 
favour of Siva he enjoyed eyes 
uninvaded by darkness, and beheld 
his son seated on the throne; after 
erforming the exalted Aswamedha, 
tthe emblematic sacrifice of a horse 
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—one of the most solemn rites of 
the Hindus in ancient times,) having 
attained the age of a hundred years 
and ten days, he entered the fatal 
fire. Violent was he in war, and 
ready to encounter with his single 
arm the elephant of his adversary ; 
yet he was void of wrath; eminent 
among those skilled in the Vedas, and 
affluent in piety—a Prince was Su- 
dra.” 

He wrote the Toy-cart; and when 
did he flourish ? Some think about 
the end of the second century after 
Christ; the traditional chronology 
places him about a century before 
our era. But Professor Wilson right- 
ly observes, that the place which the 
Mrichchakati holds in the dramatic 
literature of all nations will be 
thought matter of more interest by 
most readers than its antiquity or 
historical importance. That it isa 
curious and interesting picture of 
national manners, every one will 
readily admit; and it is not the less 
valuable in this respect, that it is 
free from all exterior influence or 
adulteration. It is a portrait purely 
Indian. 

The Manager, in the Prelude, tells 
us that in Avanti lived a young Brah- 
man of distinguished rank, ‘but of 
exceeding poverty—by name Cha- 
rudatta. Of his many excellences, 
a courtezan, Vasantasena by name, 
became enamoured; and the story 
of their loves is the subject of King 
Sudra’s Drama, which will exhibit 
“the infamy of wickedness, the vil- 
lany of law, the efficacy of virtue, 
and the triumph of faithful love.” 
What better ends can the legitimate 
drama have in view? And it is a le- 
gitimate drama, in Ten Acts, giving 
a picture of Hindu domestic life—its 
manners and its morals—in much dif- 


ferent from ours, but exhibiting the 
power of the same passions, for 
good or for evil, and the authority 
of Conscience presiding over them 
all—and that, too, majestically, in 
the midst of the most trying and 


appalling miseries. The state of 
society represented is one, -Mr Wil- 
son says, “sufficiently advanced to 
be luxurious and corrupt, and is 
certainly very far from offering a 
flattering similitude, although not 
without some attractive features.” 
There is meanness, baseness, cow- 
ardice, and cruelty; but generosity ' 
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too, honour, courage, and a forgiving 
spirit; and at the close, we cannot 
but feel that Sudra deserves to stand 
high among Royal authors—and that 
happy must have been the subjects of 
such a King. Gibbon, we think it 
was, who sneeringly said that ’twas 
not easy tu believe that the wisdom 
of Svlomon could have been pos- 
sessed by one.who was a Jew anda 
King. Sudra was a Hindu and a 
King, and lived in a palace; but of 
his own high heart he had Jearned 
the same wisdom, that.“ from heaven 
descended on the low-root’d house 
of Socrates.” He taught in the Toy- 
cart, that nothing was good but vir- 
tue. The character of Charudatta is 
throughout preserved in all he says, 
does, or suffers, and without the 
slightest tendency to exaggeration; 
the charm of the whole being a 
simple single-mindedness, and a 
trustful integrity which never for 
a moment is he in danger of let- 
ting go, and which being in him re- 
ligion, appears in worst extremities 
sublime. Environed with death and 
its most frightful accompaniments, 
he appears—Hindu as he is—sup- 


ported by the resignation and faith 
almost of a Christian martyr. When- 
ever he appears, during the progress 
of the drama, all ranks of men, and 
all kinds of characters, do honour to 
his virtues; and his name is never 
once mentioned from beginning to 


end but with praise. Yet he is de- 
pressed by the consciousness of his 
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own poverty, and believes that he is 
despised ; a natural mistake in the 
mind of amagnanimous man, who had 
once been munificent. For knowing 
that the source of his bounties had 
been dried up, and that the streams 
could flow no more, he doubted not, 
from his knowledge of the ingrati- 
tude of human nature, that the past 
would be forgotten, and contempt 
accumulate on the head of one once 
so rich and now so poor. For pub- 
lic opinion is shaken by such a 
change. Yet he is as far as may 
be from a misanthrope; and it is 
manifest that were he again wealthy, 
his hand would be as Javish as ever. 
He is very sensitive, but not in 
the least soured; and his strength 
of mind under all trials shews that 
misfortune had not taken away the 
props on which his character had 
been borne up, but merely the means 
of being in outward act what he still 
is in his own inward spirit—a man 
whose happiness lies in making others 
happy—and what higher happiness 
can there be either for Brahman or 
Christian on that side of the grave 
where all miseries grow ravkly, and 
their seed seems sometimes to be 
scattered far and wide over the fair- 
est fields where what we call joys are 
tryiog to grow—even by airs so soft 
and sweet, that one might well be- 
lieve they were breathed from hea- 
ven! 
Here is the Brahman : 


(The scene is supposed to represent a street on one side, and on the other the first 
court of Charudatta’s house. The outside of the house is also seen in the part 


next the street.) 





MaiTREYA enters the court with a piece of cloth in his hand. 

Truly, Maitreya, your condition is sad enough, and well qualified to subject you to 
be picked up in the street, and fed by strangers. In the days of Charudatta’s pros- 
perity, I was accustomed to stuff myself, till I could eat no more, on scented dishes, 
until I breathed perfume ; and sat lolling at yonder gateway, dyeing my fingers like 
a painter’s by dabbling amongst the coloured comfits, or chewing the cud at leisure, 
like a high-fed city bull. Now in the season of his poverty, 1 wander about from 
house to house, like a tame pigeon, to pick up such crumbs as I can get. I am now 
sent by his dear friend Churabuddha, with this garment that has lain amongst jas- 
mine flowers, till it is quite scented by them : it is for Charudatta’s wearing, when 
he has finished his devotions—Oh, here he comes; he is presenting the oblation to 
the Household Gods. 

Enter Coanupatra and RaDANIKa. 
Char. ( With a sigh.) Alas, how changed ; the offering to the Gods, 
That swans and stately storks, in betrer time 
About my threshold flocking, bore away, 
Now a scant tribute to the insect tribe, 
Falls midst rank grass, by worms to be devour'd. 
Mai. I will approach the respectable Charudatta : 


prosper. 


(Sits down.) 
Health to you, may you 
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Char. Maitreya, friend of all seasons, welcome, sit you down. 

Mai. As youcommand. (Sits down.) Tuis garment, perfumed by the jasmines 
it has lain amongst, is sent to you, by your friend Churabuddha, to be worn by you 
at the close of your devotions, 

Char. ( Takes it, and appears thoughtful.) 

Mai. On what do you meditate ? 

Char. My friend— 

Tie happiness that follows close on sorrow, 
Shows like a lamp that breaks upon the night. 
But he that falls from affluence to poverty 
May wear the human semblance, but exists 

A Jifeless form alone. 

Mai. Wuich think you preferable, then—death or poverty ? 

Char. Had I the choice, 

Death, and not poverty, were my election : 
Tv die is transient suffering ; to be poor— 
Interminable anguish. 

Mai. Nsy, never heed—it is but a trial—you will become more eminent than 
ever; and although your kind friends have consumed your property, it may recover, 
like the moon, which grows to fulness from the slender fragments to which the daily 
draughts of the Gods for half a month reduce it. 

Char. I do not, trust me, grieve for my lost wealth: 
But that the guest no longer seeks the dwelling, 
Whence wealth has vanish’d, does, 1 own, afflict me. 
Like the ungrateful bees, who wanton fly: 

The elephant’s broad front, when thick congeals 
The dried up dew, they visit me no more. 

Mai. Tue sons of slaves! Your guest is ever ready to make a morning meal of 
a fortune. He is like the cow-boy, who, apprehensive of the virana grass, drives his 
herds {rom piace to place in the thicket, and sets them to feed always in fresh pas- 
ture. 

Char. ’Tis true.—I think not of my wasted fortune. 
As fate decrees, so riches come and vanish. 

But I lament to find the love of friends 
Hangs all unstrung, because a man is poor, 
And then with poverty comes disrespect ; 
From disrespect does self-dependence fail ; 
Tuen scorn and sorrow, following, overwhelm 
The intellect ; and when the judgment fails, 
The being perishes: and thus from poverty 
Each ill that pains humanity proceeds. 

Mai. Ab, weil, it is but waste of thought to send it after the wealth hunters—we 
have had enough of this subject. 

’ Char. But poverty is aye the curse of thought. 

It is our enemy’s reproach—the theme 

Of scorn to our best friends and dearest kin. 

I had abjured the world, and sought the hermitage, 
But that my wite had shared in my distress— 
Alas! the fires of sorrow in the heart 

Giow impotent; they pain, but burn not. 

My friend, I have already made oblation 

Unto the Household Gods—Go you to where 
The four roads meet, and there present it 

To the Great Mothers. 

Mai. Not T indeed. 

Char. Why not? : 

Mai. Of what use is it? You have worshipped the Geds: what have they done 
for you? Ic is Jabour in vain to bestow upon them adoration, 

Char. Speak not profanely. It is our duty— 

and the Gods 
Undoubtedly are pleased with what is offer’d 
Tu lowliness of spirit, and with reverence 
In thought, and deed, and pious self-denial : 
Go, therefore, and present the offering, 
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Maitreya, who is also a Brahman, 
the friend and companion of Charu- 
datta, and the Vidushaka or Gracioso 
of the piece, (a character of mixed 
shrewdness and simplicity, with an 
affectionate disposition, ) hesitates to 
go, alleging that the royal road is 
crowded with loose persons, with 
cut-throats, courtiers, and courte- 
zans—and that amongst such a set 
he will fare like the unhappy mouse 
that fell into the clutches of thesnake, 
which was lying in ambush for the 
frog. Cries are heard behind the 
scenes, and Vasantasena appears, 
pursued by Samsthanaka, the king’s 
brother-in-law, along with the Vita, 
or parasite companion and minis- 
ter of his pleasures, and his ser- 
vant. This Prince, “an ignorant, 
frivolous, and cruel coxcomb,” is 
enamoured of the beautiful Cour- 
tezan, and wooes her after a royal 
fashion. “I have called her,’ quoth 
he to the Vita, “the taper lash of 
that filcher of broad pieces, Kama; 
the blue-bottle, the figurante, the 
pug-nosed untameable shrew. I have 
termed her love’s dining dish—the 
gulf of the poor man’s substance— 
the walking frippery—the hussey— 
the baggage—the wanton. I have ad- 
dressed her by all these pretty names, 
and yet she will have nothing to'say 
to me.” The Vita, too, wastes his 
eloquence in vain. “ You fly like 
the female crane that starts away 
from the sound of thunder. The 
trembling pendants in your ears toss 
agitated against your cheeks, and 
make such music as the lute to a 
master’s touch. Believe me, you 
look like the guardian goddess of the 
city, as round your slender waist 
sparkles with starlike gems that tink- 
ling zone—and your countenance is 
pale with terror.” The poor girl calls 
for her female attendants—* Pullava! 
Parapuria!” and the King’s brother- 
in-law, much alarmed, says to the 
Vita, “Eh! sir! sir! Men? men?” 
But on being assured that they are wo- 
men—women—he heroically draws 
his swerd, and exclaims, “ Who is 
afraid—I am a hero—a match for a 
hundred of them—I would take them 
like Duhsasana, by the hair, and, as 
you shall see, with one touch of 
my well-sharpened sword, off goes 
your head.” She implores mercy, 
and he answers, “ You may live.” 
The Vita again uses his arts, and 
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thus describes the profession of Va- 
santasena. “ Why, you are quite 
out of character: the dwelling of a 
harlot is the free resort of youth; a 
courtezan is like a creeper that 
grows by the road-side—her person 
is an article for sale—her love a thing 
that money will buy, and her wel- 
come is equally bestowed upon the 
amiable and disgusting. The sage 
and the idiot, the Brahman and the 
outcast, all bathe in the same stream, 
and the crow and the peacock perch 
upon the branches of the same 
creeper. The Brahman, the Kshe- 
triya, the Vaisya, and all of every 
caste are ferried over in the same 
boat, and like the boat, the creeper, 
and the stream, the courtezan is 
equally accessible to all.” 

And is this the heroine of a moral 
drama? Even so—the heroine of 
the Toy-cart ; and despicable a thing 
as you may think her, even from 
your eyes, before all the play is over, 
haply she may draw tears. To these 
brutal words she meekly replies, 
“ What you say may be just—but 
believe me, merit alone, not brutal 
violence, inspires love.” 

Vasantasena is a courtezan; but 
we are not, says the learned and 
enlightened Translator, “ to under- 
stand by that name a female who 
disregarded the obligations of law 
or the lessons of virtue; but a cha- 
racter reared by the state of manners 
unfriendly to the admission of wed- 
ded females into society, and opening 
it only at the expense of reputation 
to women, who were trained for as- 
sociation with men, by personal and 
mental accomplishments to which the 
matron was a stranger. The Vesya 
of the Hindus was the Hetera of the 
Greeks. Without the talents of Aspa- 
sia, or the profligacy of Lais, Vasan- 
tasena is a gentle, affectionate being, 
who, with the conventions of society in 
her favour, unites,as the Hetera often 
did, ‘accomplishments calculated to 
dazzle, with qualities of the heart, 
which raise her above the contempt 
that, in spite of all precaution, falls up- 
on her situation.’ The defective edu- 
cation of the virtuous portion of the 
sex, and their consequent uninterest- 
ing character, held out an induce- 
ment to the unprincipled masters 
both of Greek and Hindu society, to 
rear a class of females who should 
supply those wants which rendered 
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home cheerless; and a courtezan of 
this class in Greece inspired no ab- 
horrence, She was brought up from 
infancy tothe life she professed, which 
she graced by her accomplishments, 
and not unfrequently dignified by her 
virtues. Her disregard of social re- 
straint was not the voluntary breach 
of moral or religious precepts. The 
Hindu principles were more rigid ; 
and not only was want of chastity 
in a female a capital breach of social 
and religious obligations, but the as- 
sociation of men with professed 
wantons was an equal violation of 
decorum, and, involving a departure 
from the purity of caste, was consi- 
dered a virtual degradation from rank. 
In practice, however, greater latitude 
seems to have been allowed; and in 
this drama, a Brahman, a man of fa- 
mily and repute, incurs apparently 
no discredit from his love of a cour- 
tezan. A still more curious feature 
is, that his passion for such an object 
seems to excite no sensation in his 
family, nor uneasiness in his wife; 
and the nurse presents his child to 
his mistress, as to its mother; and 
his wife, besides interchanging ci- 
vilities, a little coldly perhaps, but 
not compulsively, finishes by calling 
her sister, and acquiescing, there- 
fore, in her legal union with her 
lord. It must be acknowledged that 
the poet has managed his story with 
great dexterity; and the interest 
with which he has invested his he- 
roine, prevents manners so revolting 
to our notions from being obtrusive- 
ly offensive. ‘ No art was necessary,’ 
in the estimation of a Hindu writer, 
‘to provide his hero with a wife or 
two more or less; and the acquisi- 
tion of an additional bride is the 
ordinary catastrophe of the lighter 
dramas.’ ” 

It would not be easy to state the 
case more truly than it is stated in 
these philosophical sentences; and 
the purest minded may, we think, 
with no other sentiments than those 
of pity and compassion—not unac~ 
companied with something of kind 
regard, and even of admiration—fol- 
low the fortunes of Vasantasena in 
this interesting drama. She belongs, 

‘indeed, to a class of Infortunates ; 
but her sins were the sins of her coun- 
try; and ’tis certainly a harsh, pro- 
bably a false judgment, that with the 
loss of chastity a woman loses all the 
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other virtues of her sex. It is not 
true even where women are most 
honoured, as in Britain ;—utterly 
false, if pronounced of women in 
ancient Hindostan. ’Tis wrong to 
seek to exalt one virtue by the de- 
gradation of the whole of that nature 
of which it is the loveliest attribute ; 
and not in the spirit of the Christian 
Faith. In our own poetry, the frail 
and fallen are not spoken of as ex- 
communicated from all intercommu- 
nion with our best sympathies; than 
their sorrows there are few or none 
more affecting; and we are glad to 
see them sometimes partaking of 
that peace which, in its perfection, 
is our holiest idea of happiness here 
below the skies. Vasantasena in this 
Hindu drama is humble in her hu- 
miliation—to the poor she is cha- 
ritable—in every creature in distress 
she acknowledges a brother or a sis- 
ter—malignity or hatred have never 
found access to her heart—and she 
venerates the virtue of the happier 
matron, in the dishenoured lot to 
which it may be said she was born 
—there is sadness in her smiles—and 
she seems mournful, even when ar- 
rayed in all her allurements. Of her 
life we are shewn nothing—except 
her love for one man, which is dis- 
interested and sincere; and, so far 
from there being any thing of coarse- 
ness in her manners, or grossness in 
her mind, these are all natural ele- 
gance and grace, and that, but from 
our knowledge of what is her lot, is 
felt to be pure. Gentle and tender- 
hearted, yet she has spirit to repel 
what she loathes; and even if she 
were less good, surely her sufferings 
bring her within the inner circle of 
our humanities, and believing she is 
dead, we weep over her beneath that 
heap of leaves when thought dead, 
and doubt not that her spirit is re- 
ceived into heaven. 

But to return to the story of the 
Drama. ; 

The King’s brother is aware of 
Vasantasena’s love for Charudatta, 
whom he calls a miserable wretch, 
because he is poor; but the Vita 
has more discernment, and remarks, 
“ It is truly said pearls string 
with pearls.” Meanwhile she over- 
hears her pursuers speaking of Cha- 
rudatta’s house as being close at 
hand; and taking off her garland, 
and the rings from her es, that 
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the perfume and the tinkling may 
not betray her, she gropes along the 
wall in the dark for the private en- 
trance. The door is open and she 
enters, brushing out the lamp in the 
lobby with her scarf. Maitreya, in 
company with Radanika, a female 
servant, is issuing out to obey his 
master’s command, and the Rajah’s 
brother-in-law seizes successively his 
own Vita, his own servant, and the 
Brahman’s Girzzy, supposing each 
in turn to be Vasantasena. Girzzy’s 
vuice sounds queer—and the disap- 
pointed profligate exclaims, “ Oh! 
sir! your female can change her 
voice when she will, as the cat mews 
in a different key, when she attempts 
to steal cream.” Maitreya, the Brah- 
man’s friend, having relit the lamp, 
comes forth, saying, “ How funnily 
the lamp burns! it goes flutter flut- 
ter in the evening breeze, like the 
heart of a goat just caught in a 
snare!” A discovery now takes 
place—and the worthy Vidushaka, 
incensed with the disturbers of his 
friend’s domestic privacy, deter- 
mines to give thei ail a sound drill- 


ing—especially the King’s brother.. 


He dves not think it necessary to 
soften the threat of a cudgelling by 
smooth words. “ On! you King’s 
brother-in-law ! You abominable 
miscreant! Have you no decency ? 
Do you not know, that, notwith- 
standing the worthy Charudatta be 
poor, he is an ornament to Ujayin; 
and how dare you think of forcing 
your way into his house, and mal- 
treating his people? There is no dis- 
grace in an untoward fate; disgrace 
is in misconduct ; a worthy man may 
be a poor one.” The sight of a cud- 
gel often does wonders, but cannot 
elevate the mind; and Samsthanaka 
draws in his horns, while the Vita 
falls down at Maitreya’s feet, decla- 
ring that he is “ afraid of the emi- 
neut virtues of Charudatta.”—“Very 
eminent indeed,” observes Samstha- 
naka, on the sly, “ when they cannot 
afford his visiters a dinner. Who is 
this slave, the son of aslave? Is he 
a warrior, a hero? Is he Pandu, 
Swetaketu, the son of Radha, Rava- 
na, or Indradatta? Was he begotten 
on Kunti by Rama? or is he Aswat- 
thama, Dharmaputtra, or Jatayu ?— 
Vita. No, you wiseacre, | will tell 
you who he is; he is Charudatta, 
the tree of plenty to the poor, bows 


ed down by its abundant fruit—he 
is the cherisher of the good, the 
mirror of the wise, a touchstone of 
piety, an ocean of decorum, the doer 
of good to all, of evil to none, a trea- 
sure of manly virtues, intelligent, 
liberal, and ge oe in a word, he 
only is worthy of admiration; in the 
plenitude of his merits he may be 
said to live indeed; other men 
merely breathe—so, come, we had 
better depart.” They make them- 
selves scarce, and Charudatta is 
heard within the house calling on 
Radanika to bring in his boy Ro- 
hasena, who must have enjoyed 
the breeze long enough, and may 
be chilled with the evening dews. 
It is to Vasantasena he is speak- 
ing; and she takes from his hand 
a cloth to cover the child with 
—saying, “ Scented with jasmine 
flowers—ha—then he is not all a phi- 
losopher !—Char. Radanika, car- 
ry Rohasena to the inner apart- 
ments.—Vas. (apart.) Alas, my 
fortune gives me no admission to 
them!” An eclaircissement takes 
place—and in the lamp-light Vasan- 
tasena stands revealed in all her 
charms. 


“ Char. (To himself.) She would be- 

come a shrine! The pride of wealth 

Presentsnocbarm to her, and she disdains 

The palace she is roughly bid to enter, 

Nor makes she harsh reply, but silent 
leaves 

The man she scorns, to waste his idle 
words, 

Lady! I knew you not, and thus unwit- 
tingly 

Mistaking you for my attendant, offer'd 
you 

Unmeet indignity—I bend my head 

In hope of your forgiveness. 

Vas. Nay, sir, I am the offender, by 
intruding into a place of which I am un- 
worthy; it is my head that must be hum- 
bled in reverence and supplication. 

Mai. Very pretty on both sides; and 
whilst you are standing there, nodding 
your heads to each other like blades of 
grain in a rice field, permit me to bend 
mine, although in the style of a young 
camel’s stiff knees,—I request that you 
will be pleased to hold yourselves right 
again.” 


Vasantasena requests that Charu- 
datta will permit her to leave her or- 
naments in his house, as the villains 
had meant to rob her—and then that 
he will let Maitreya see her safe 
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home; but Charudatia is too gallant 
to employ a substitute for that plea- 
sing duty, and leads her off in a fit 
of descriptive poetry. 


‘* Pale as the maiden’s cheek who pines 
with love, 

The moon is up, with all its starry train, 

And lights the royal road with lamps 
divine ; 

Whilst through the intervening gloom, 
its rays 

Of milky white like watery showers de- 
scend. ( They proceed.) 

This, lady, is your dwelling.  ( Vasan- 
tasena makes an obeisance, and exit. )” 


And so ends the First Act—which, 
besides being bustling and amusing, 
makes us familiar with the charac- 
ters of the chief persons of the dra- 
ma, and prepares us to take an inte- 
rest—of very different kinds indeed 
—in their fortunes. 

The opening ‘of the Second Act 
shews us Vasantasena sitting in her 
own house, much in love with Cha- 
rudatta—and conversing about him 
with her female attendant. She bids 
her guess his name—and Madanika, 


being knowing in such matters, says, ' 


“his well-selected name is Charu- 
datta. But, lady, it is said he is very 
or.—Vas. I love him, neverthe- 
ess; no longer let the world believe 
that a courtezan is insensible toa poor 
man’s merits.” She then confesses 
that she left her ornaments in his 
house, that she might have an excuse 
for another interview. Meanwhile, 
a row has been taking place in a 
gambling-house ; and an unlucky 
wretch, by profession a Samyahaka, 
or Joint-rubber, having sold himself 
to awinner for ten suvernas, attempts 
making his escape, and flies for re- 
fuge to the house of the courtezan. 
She finds that he had once been a 
servant of her beloved Brahman, 
whom he warmly eulogizes, and, 
springing from her seat, she cries, 
“ Girl, girl, a seat—this house is 
yours, sir—pray be seated—a fan, 
wench—quick—our worthy guest is 
fatigued.” This, says the ingenious 
translator, might be thought a little 
extravagant; but it is not without a 
arallel in European flattery, and 
rom motives lessreputable. Louis 
XIV. having one day sent a 
footman to the Duke of Monba- 
zon with a letter, the Duke, who 
' WOL, XXXV. NO, CCXVII. 
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happened to be at dinner, made 
the footman take the highest place 
at his table, and afterwards accom- 
panied him to the court-yard, be- 
cause he came from the King. Va- 
santasena then sends a bracelet to 
the dun, and the; joint-rubber, to 
shew his gratitude, forswears gamb- 
aig be ever, and resolves to become 
a Bauddha Mendicant,—in which 
character he plays, as we shall see, 
an important part inthe drama. As 
he goes out, the lady’s man-servant, 
Karnapuraka, enters hastily, and 
begins describing an achievement 
he had this day performed in taming 
with an iron bar her ladyship’s fierce 
hunting elephant Khuntamoraka, the 
post-breaker, who had killed his 
keeper, snapped his chain, and rush- 
ed, “tearing every thing to pieces 
with his trunk, his feet, and his 
tusks, as if the city had been a large 
tank full of lotus flowers. Big as 
he was, like the peaks of Vindhya, I 
brought him down, and saved a holy 
man, whom he was holding up be- 
tween his tusks. Every body said 
well done, Karnapuraka, well done ; 
for all Ujayin, in a panic, like a 
boat ill laden, was heaped on one 
spot; and one person, who had no 
great matter of dress to boast of 
himself, turning his eyes upwards, 
and fetching a deep sigh, threw his 
garment over me.” Vasantasena 
looks at the garment, and sees in- 
scribed on it the name—Charudatta. 
She throws it round her with de- 
light, and Madanika exclaims, “how 
well the garment becomes our mis- 
tress!’ Karnapuraka is sulky, and 
can only utter “ Yes—it becomes 
her well enough” The lady gives 
him an ornament, and he says, “Now, 
indeed, the garment sits as it should 
do.” But where, where—eagerly 
asks she—where did you leave Cha- 
rudatta? “ Going home, I believe, 
along the road.” “ Quick, girl ; up 
on this terrace, and we may catch a 
glimpse of him !” and so ends the act. 
On the night of next day, we find 
Charudatta and Maitreya just re- 
turned home from a concert, and 
preparing to go to bed. Vasantase- 
na’s jewels during the day have been 
in the care of Verdhamana, a male- 
servant, but they are now intrusted 
to Maitreya—and they all fall aslee 
A dissipated Brahman, called Servil- 
I 
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laca, in love with Madanika, is 
prowling about the city, looking 
out for a house to break into, in 
hopes of finding treasure where- 
with to purchase her manumis- 
sion, it being his desire to make 
her his own by means of a left- 
handed marriage. He is a most ac- 
complished cracksman, and breaks 
into Charudatta’s house in a style 
that would have done credit to the 
best of Pierce Egan’s heroes. “ Here 
is a rat hole. The prize is sure. Let 
me see how I shall proceed. The 
god of the golden spear teaches four 
modes of breaching a house ; picking 
out burnt bricks; cutting through 
unbaked -ones ; throwing water on a 
mud-wall; and boring through one 
of wood: this wall is of baked 
bricks; they must be picked out ; but 
I must give them a sample of my skill. 
Shall the breach be the lotus blos- 
som, the full sun or the new moon, 
the lake, the Swastika, (a magical 
diagram,) or the water-jar ? It must 
be something to astonish the natives ; 
the water-jar looks best in a brick 
wall—that shail be the shape. In 
other walls that I have breached by 
night, the neighbours have had occa- 


sion, both to censure and approve 


my talents.” During the rest of an 
amusing soliloquy he is at work, and 
enters through his favourite figure in 
a brick-wall, the water-jar. Maitreya 
is dreaming, very patly to the occa- 
sion, that thieves are breaking into 
— the house—and addressing Charu- 
datta, says, “ My friend, if you do 
not take the casket, may you incur 
the guilt of disappointing a cow, and 
of deceiving a Brahman.” The rob- 
ber says, “ These invitations are 
irresistible-—Mait. (still half asleep.) 
Have you got it?—Serv. The civi- 
lity of this Brahman is exceeding— 
I have it.—Mait. Now, like a pedlar 
that has sold his wares, I shall go 
soundly to sleep. (Sleeps.)” In the 
morning they discover that the casket 
is gone—and all is dismay. Charu- 
datta is in despair. 


“ Alas! my friend, who will believe it 
stolen ? 

A general ordeal waits me. 
world 

Cold poverty is doom.’d to wake suspicion. 

Alas ! till now, my fortune only felt 

The enmity of fate, but now its venom 

Sheds a foul blight upon my dearer fame.” 


In _ this 
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Maitreya declares he will swear 
that the casket was never intrusted 
to them; but Charudatta says 


“ He cannot condescend to shame his 
soul 
By utterance of a lie.” 


Intelligence of the robbery has 
reached his wife, and she, rejoicing 
that her husband’s life is safe, sends 
to him a string of jewels given her 
in her maternal mansion—one of the 
sources of the wife’s peculiar wealth, 
over which a Hindu husband has no 
control. That his person is unharmed 
is weill—but better—she exclaims— 
it had suffered, “ than his fair fame 
incur disparagement. Destiny, thou 
potent deity, thou sportest with the 
fortunes of mankind, and renderest 
them as tremulous as the watery dro 
that quivers on the lotus leaves.” 
Charudatta is quite overpowered by 
this kindness of his wife. 


“ Char. Out on it—that I should be 
reduced so low 

As, when my own has disappeared, to 
need 

Assistance from a woman’s wealth. 
true 

It is, our very natures are transformed 

By opulence; the poor man helpless 
grows, 

And woman wealthy acts with manly 
vigour. 

Tis false ; I am not poor ; a wife wkose 
love 

Outlives my fortune, a true friend who 
shares 

My sorrows and my joy, and honesty 

Unwarped by indigence, these still are 
mine.” 


On the opening of Act Fourth, we 
discover Vasantasena absorbed in 
contemplation of a miniature pic- 
ture of Charudatta. She asks her 
attendant if ’tis a good likeness—and 
on her replying “I conclude so, ma- 
dam, from the affectionate looks you 
bestow upon it,” sighs, “How do you 
talk of affection to a creature of our 
class! The woman that admits the 
love of many men is false to all! 
But tell me, girl, do not all my 
friends deride my passion ?—~Mad. 
Nay, not so, madam; every woman 
has a feeling for the affections of her 
friends.” Vasantasena now receives 
a message from her mother, desiring 
her torepair tothe private apartments, 
to meet Samsthanaka; but she dis- 
misses the messenger with repug- 


So 
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nance and horror. “ Tell her, if she 
would not have me dead, she must 
send me no more such messages.” 
Faithful all her future life will she 
be—whether it be her lot to suffer 
or enjoy—to Charudatta. The cour- 
tezan hopes to be his handmaid— 
according to law—and will be as 
tender and true as any wife. Ser- 
villaka now visits his mistress, Ma- 
danika, and shews her Vasantasena’s 
own jewels, with which he proposes 
to purchase her manumission! The 
lady—overhearing all from above— 
at first is dreadfully alarmed—fear- 
ing the robber may have murdered 
Charudatta; but, finding that her 
beloved Brahman is alive and well, 
she pretends to believe Servillaka’s 
made-up tale with his mistress be- 
low, that Charudatta had sent him to 
her with the casket, lest his house 
should be broken into; and giving 
him some jewels to take back to her 
dear Brahman, says she had arranged 
with Charudatta that the person who 
presented them should from her re- 
ceive Madanika as a present from 
herself, for his sake! Servillaka is 
ready to leap out of his skin for joy, 
and exclaims, 


«« May all prosperity bless Charudatta! 

*Tis politic in man to nurture merit, , 

For poverty with worth is richer far 

Than majesty without all real excellence. 

Nought is beyond its reach; the radiant 
moon 

Won by its worth a seat on Siva’s brow.” 


A litter is brought to the door, and 
Madanika, weeping, receives manu- 
mission from her gracious mistress. 
Servillaka bidding her with grateful 
looks survey her bounteous benefac- 
tress, and bow her head in gratitude 
to her, to whom she owes the unex- 
pected dignity that waits upon the 
title and the state of wife. That is, a 
wife forthe nonce—or amie de maison 
—the marriage being such as is still 
sanctioned in Germany, as it would 
have been impossible to contract any 
other with a woman of Madanika’s 
past life and servile condition. They 
salute Vasantasena as she departs,and 
ascend the car; but the honeymoon 


Attendant. This is the outer door, sir. 
Mai. A very pretty entrance indeed. 
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is not suffered to shew her budding- 
horns, for there is sound of procla- 
mation spr the Governor, in con- 
sequence of a reported prophec 
thet the son of a lation pos 
Aryaka, shall ascend the throne, 
commanding all and sundry to ap- 
prehend him, that he may be de- 
tained in confinement. Aryaka isa 
bosom friend of Servillaka, and that 
unprincipled but spirited personage 
ives vent to sentiments that must 
iave been far from pleasing to his 
bride. “ Now the king has seized 
my dear friend, Aryaka, and I am 
thinking of a wife! 


This world presents two things most 
dear to all men : 

A friend and mistress ; but the friend is 
prized 

Above a hundred beauties. I must 
hence 


And try to liberate him. ( Alights.)” 


Madanika in vain beseeches him 
not to leave her—but he is inexo- 
rable—tells her to put herself under 
the protection of his friend Rebhila, 
the chief of the musicians, and 
scampers off to the rescue of the Son 
of the Cow-herd. By and by we shall 
hear more of the insurgents—for there 
is a double plot, and the management 
of it shews great ingenuity and skill 
—both actions — naturally inter- 
woven, and mutually assisting each 
other’s fulfilment in one united cata- 
strophe. 

aitreya now appears before Va- 
santasena’s dwelling, with the jewels 
in lieu of the stolen casket; and the 
lady being informed by her attend- 
ant of his visit, exclaims, “This is 
indeed a lucky day !” and bids her 
chamberlain be called to do him 
honour. Maitreya is delighted with 
such a reception —“ Here’s honour ! 
The sovereign of the Rakhasas, Ra- 
vana, travels in the car of Kuvera, 
obtained by the force of his devo- 
tions ; but I am a poor Brahman, and 
no saint, yet am I conveyed about 
by lovely damsels.” We are sure all 
our readers will be much interested 
by a complete picture of a Hindu 
house—it is no less than a palace. 


The threshold is very neatly coloured, well 
swept and watered ; the floor is beautified with strings of sweet flowers; the top of 
the gate is lofty, and gives one the pleasure of looking up to the clouds, whilst the 
jasmine festoon hangs tremblingly down, as if it were now tossing on the trunk of 
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Tvdra’s elephant. Over the doorway is a lofty arch of ivory, above it again wave 
flags dyed with safflower, their fringes curling in the wind, like fingers that beckon 
me, come hither. On either side, the capitals of the door-posts support elegant 
crystal flower-pots, in which young mango-trees are springing up. The door panels 
are of gold, stuck, like the stout breast of a demon, with studs of adamant. The 
whole cries, away, to a poor man, whilst its splendour catches the eye of the wisest. 

Ait. This leads to the first court. Enter, sir, enter. (They enter the first court.) 

Mai. Biess me! why here is a line of palaces, as white as the moon, as the conch, 
as the stalk of the water-lily—the stucco has been laid on here by handfuls; golden 
steps, embellished with various stones, lead to the upper apartments, whence the crys- 
tal windows, festooned with pearls, and bright as the eyes of a moon-faced maid, look 
down upon Ujayin: the porter dozes on an easy chair, as stately as a Brahman deep 
in the Vedas, and the very crows, crammed with rice and curds, disdain the fragments 
of the sacrifice, as if they were no more than scattered plaster. Proceed. 

Ait. This is the second court—enter. ( They enter the second court.) 

Mai. Oh here are the stables; the carriage oxen are in good case, pampered with 
jawasa, I declare; and straw, and oil-cakes, are ready for them—their horns are 
bright with grease ; here we have a buffalo snorting indignantly like a Brahman of 
high caste, whom somebody has affronted; here the ram stands to have his neck 
well rubbed, like a wrestler after a match—here they dress the manes of the horses 
—here is a monkey tied as fast as a thief—andhere the mahauts are plying the ele- 
phants with balls of rice and ghee—proceed. 

Att. This, sir, is the third gateway. ( They enter the third court.) 

Mai. Oh this is the public court, where the young bucks of Ujayin assemble ; 
these are their seats, I suppose—the half-read book lies on the gaming-table, the 
men of which are made of jewels—ob, yonder are some old libertines lounging 
about ; they seem to have pictures in their hands, studying, I conclude, to improve 
their skill in the peace and war of love—what next? 

Att. This is the entrance to the fourth court. ( They enter the fourth court.) 

Mai. Oh ho, this is a very gay scene—here the drums, whilst beaten by taper 
fingers, emit, like clouds, a murmuring tone; there, the cymbals beating time, flash 
as they descend like the unlucky stars that fall from heaven. The flute here breathes 
the soft hum of the bee, whilst here a damsel holds the vina in her lap, and frets its 
wires with her finger-nails, like some wild minx that sets her mark on the face of 
her offending swain—some damsels are singing, like so many bees intoxicated with 
flowery nectar—others are practising the graceful dance, and others are employed in 
reading plays and poems; the place is hung with water jars, suspended to catch the 
cooling breeze—what comes next ? 

Att. This is the gate of the fifth court. ( They enter the fifth court.) 

Mai. Ah, how my mouth waters; what a savoury scent of oil and assafoetida ! 
The kitchen sighs softly forth its fragrant and abundant smoke—the odours are ¢eli- 
cious—they fill me with rapture. The butcher’s boy is washing the skin of an ani- 
mal just slain, like so much foul linen. The cook is surrounded with dishes—the 
sweetmeats are mixing—the cakes are baking. ( Apart.) Oh that I could meet with 
some one to do me a friendly turn; one who would wash my feet, and say, Eat, sir, 
eat. (Aloud) ‘This is certainly Indra’s heaven, the damsels are Apsarasas—the 
Bandhulas are Gandharvas. Pray, why do they call you Bandhulas? 

Att. We inhabit the dwellings of others, and eat the bread of the stranger; we 
are the offspring of parents whom no tie connects; we exercise our indescribable 
merits, in gaining other men’s money, and we sport through life as free and unre- 
strained as the cubs of the elephant. , 

Mui. What do we come to next? 

Att. This is the sixth entry. ( They enter.) 

Mai. The arched gateway is of gold and mahy-culoured gems on a ground of sap- 
phire, and looks like the bow of Indra in an azure sky. What is going forward here 
so busily ?—it is the jeweller’s court—skilful artists are examining pearls, topazes, 
sapphires, emeralds, rubies, the lapis-lazuli, coral, and other jewels; some set rubies 
in gold, some work gold ornaments on coloured thread, some string pearls, some 
grind the lapis-lazuli, some pierce shells, and some cut coral. Here we have per- 
fumers drying the saffron bags, shaking the musk bags, expressing the sandal juice, 
and compounding essences. Whom have we here? fair damsels and their gallants 
Jaughing, talking, chewing musk and betel, and drinking wine—here are the male and 
female attendants, and here are miserable hangers on—men that neglected their own 
families, and spent their all upon the harlot, and are now glad to quaff the drainings 
of her wine cup. ° 
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Att. This is the seventh court—enter. “(They enter the seventh court.) 

Mai. This is the aviary, very handsome indeed—the doves bill and coo in com- 
fort; the pampered parrot, stuffed with curds and rice, croaks like a Brahman Pundit 
chanting a hymn from the Vedas; the maina chatters as glibly as a housemaid issu- 
ing her mistress’s commands to her fellow-servants, while the koil, crammed with 
juicy fruit, whines like a water-carrier. The quails fight; the partridges cry; the 
domestic peacock dances about delighted, and fans the palace with his gem-embla- 
zoned tail, as if to cool its heated walls; the swans, like balls of moonlight, roll 
about in pairs, and follow each graceful maid, as if to learn to imitate her walk, 
whilst the long-legged cranes stalk about the court, like eunuchs on guard. Some 
birds are in cages, either carried about or suspended from the balconies, so that the 
lady lives here amongst the winged race, as if she tenanted Indra’s garden. Well, 
where do you go now? 

Att. Enter, sir, the eighth court. ( They enter.) 

Mai. Pray, who is that gentleman dressed in silken raiment, glittering with rich 
ornaments, and rolling about as if his limbs were out of joint ? 

Att. That, sir, is my lady’s brother. 

Mai. Humph—what course of pious austerity in his last life, made him Vasan- 
tasena’s brother? Nay, not so, for, after all, though smooth, bright, and fragrant, the 
champa-tree, that grows on funeral ground, is not to be approached. And pray, who 
is that Jady dressed in flowered muslin? a goodly person truly, her ankles have 
drank up all the oil of her well-greased slippers; she sits in state—high on a gorgeous 
throne. 

Att. That is my lady’s mother. 

Mai. A very portly dame indeed ; how did she contrive to get in here? Oh, I 
suppose she was first set up here, as they do with an unwieldy Mahadeva, and then 
the walls were built round her. 

Att. How now, slave? what, do you make a jest of our lady—affected too as she 
is with a quartan ague ? 

Mai. A what ?—Oh mighty Siva, be pleased to afflict me with a quartan ague, if 
such are its symptoms. 

Att. You will die, slave. 

Mai. No, hussey; better that this bloated porpoise, swelled up with wine and 
years, die ; there will then be a dinner for a thousand jackalls—but no matter—what 
do you know about it? I had heard of Vasantasena’s wealth, and now I find it true 
—it seems to me that the treasures of the three worlds are collected in this mansion. 
I am in doubt whether to regard it as the dwelling of a courtezan, or the palace of 
Kuvear. Were is your lady? 

Ait. She’s in the arbour. Enter. (They enter the Garden.) 

Mui. A very lovely scene: the numerous trees are bowed down by delicious 
fruit, and between them are silken swings constructed for the light form of youthful 
beauty. The yellow jasmine, the graceful Malati, the full-blossomed Mallika, the blue 
clitoria, spontaneous shed their flowers, and strew the ground with a carpet more 
lovely than any in the groves of Indra. The reservoir glows with the red lotus 
blossoms, like the dawn with the fiery beams of the rising sun ; and here the asoka- 
tree, with its rich crimson blossoms, shines like a young warrior bathed with the 
sanguine shower of the furious fight. Wiiere is your lady ? 

Att. Look lower, and you will see her. 

Mai. ( Approaching Vasantasena.) Health to you, lady. 

Vas. (Rising.) Welcome, Maitreya ; take a seat. 

Mai. Pray keep you yours. (They sit.) 

Vas. I hope all is well with the son of the Sarthavaha. 

Mai. Is all well with your Jadyship ? 

Vas. Undoubtedly, Maitreya. The birds of affection gladly nestle in the tree, 
which, fruitful in excellence, puts forth the flowers of magnanimity, and the leaves 
of merit, and rises with the trunk of modesty from the root of honour. 


Maitreya tells the lady that his stolen—yet her Beloved says it was 
friend has been plundered of the lost at play. “Even in this I love 
Casket at the gaming-table—and pro- him!” She at once fervently seizes 
duces the jewels. What! the grave on the jewels, and presses them to 
Charudatta turned gambler! She herheart. ‘ Maitreya—tell that sad 
knows that the Casket bas been gambler, Charudattia, 1 shall call 
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upon him in the evening.” He mis- 
takes her meaning—knowing nothing 
of the restoration of the Casket—and 
whispers to himself, “ So—so—she 
intends to get more out of him, I 
suppose | f wish he was rid of this 
precious acquaintance.” But the 
enamoured Vasantasena cannot wait 
another minute, and orders her at- 
tendant to take the jewels and ac- 
company her to Charudatta. The 
attendant bids her look at the ga- 
thering storm—but she cries— 


* No matter. 

Let the clouds gather, and dark night 
descend, 

And heavy fall unintermitted showers. 

I heed them not, wench, when I haste to 
seek 

His presence, whose loved image warms 
my heart— 

Take charge of these, and lightly trip 
along.” 


Act V. opens with a view of Cha- 
rudatta’s garden. He enters—soli- 
loquizing ou the impending storm— 
in which his fancy sees semblances 
of storks, and soaring swans, of dol- 
phins, and the monsters of the deep, 
and dragons vast, and pinnacles, and 
towers, and temples. His sublime 
soliloquy is broken in upon by 
Kumbhillaka, Vasantasena’s stew- 
ard, who takes a different view of 
the storm. ‘‘ I wish,’ quoth he, 
“ every one to take notice, that the 
harder it rains the more thoroughly 
do I get wet, and the colder the wind 
that blows down my back, the more 
do my limbs shiver. A pretty situa- 
tion for a man of my talents—for one 
who can play the flute with seven 
holes, the vina with seven strings, 
can sing like a jackass, and acknow- 
ledges no musical superior, except, 
perhaps, Tumburu” (the chief Cho- 
rister of Heaven) “or Nareda”(sonof 
Brahma, and inventor of the Indian 
lute). He then flings a clod at Mai- 
treya, who has failed to observe him 
—but who, on being struck, supposes 
the clod to have been displaced by a 
pigeon, and threatens “ to knock him 
off the wall like a ripe mango from a 
tree.” He then recognises the stew- 
ard—and they thus converse in pre- 
sence and hearing of Charudatta: 


* Kum. I salute you, sir. 

Mai, And what brings you here in 
such foul weather ? 

Kum, She sent me. 


Mai. And who is she? 

Kum. She—she—she. 

Mai, She—she—she! What are you 
sputtering about, like an old miser when 
things are dear? Who—who—who? 

Kum. Hoo—hoo—hoo! What are 
you hoo-whooing about, like an owl that 
has been scared from a sacrifice ?” 


After a good deal more of the same 
sort of wit—better and worse—the 
steward condescends to inform Cha- 
rudatta that his mistress is close at 
hand. He is there to announce her 
—but the scene changes to the out- 
side of the garden, and there stands 
Vasantasena, splendidly dressed, at- 
tended by her Vita, a female servant, 
and one carrying a large umbrella, 
She has an establishment like that 
of aqueen—steward—chamberlain— 
Vita—elephant-keepers—and many 
women—and now—we suppose to 
give Charudatta time to prepare all 
things for her reception—she and her 
attendant indulge, under their um- 
brella, in dialogue, to the extent of 
some hundred and fifty lines or so, 
descriptive of the rainy season. We 
cannot afford room for their effu- 
sions—but they talk well of chatter- 
ing frogs quaffing the pellucid drops 
with joy—of the peahen shrieking in 
her delight—of clouds that, like un- 
wieldy elephants, roll their inflated 
masses grumbling on, or whiten with 
the migratory troops of hovering 
cranes—of the stork’s shrill cry, 
sounding like the plaintive tabor— 
of scattered ant-hills shrinking from 
the shower —of lightning darting bril- 
liant rays, like golden Jamps hung in 
temples—of the timid moonlight 
peeping amidst the clouds, like the 
consort of an humble lord—of the 
confused intermixture of day and 
night, and the closing of all the lotus 
eyes of ether. These are but a few 
of the images poured out by the 
Poetesses—and Vasantasena’s im- 
passioned imagination sees many 
sights in the heavens, that seem to 
her to shadow forth her own feelings 
and her own fate. 

It never rains in India but it pours 
—and the Vita is aspunge. Vasan- 
tasena is silent fora moment, and he 
9 on that moment to announce 

er— 


“ Ho there! inform the worthy Charu- 
datta 
A lady at his door awaits; her locks 
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Are drench’d with rain, her gentle nerves 
are shaken 


By angry tempests, and her delicate feet, 

By cumbering mire and massy anklets 
wearied, 

She pauses to 
streams.” 


Maitreya now informs her that Cha- 
rudatta is sitting in the arbour. “Is 
it dry ?” she asks. “ Quite—there is 
nothing to eat or drink in it—enter.” 
She does as she is bid, and approach- 
ing her lover, throws flowers at him 
—a delicate avowal of her devotion. 
She then takes her seat by his side, 
and he says to Maitreya— 

* From the flowers that grace her ear, 
Surcharged with rain, the drops have 

trickled down, 


refresh with cooling 
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And bathed her bosom, like a young. 
prince install’d 

The partner of imperial honours—haste 
and bring 

A vest of finest texture to replace 

This chilling robe.” 


The Lady then shews the Casket 
to the astonished Brahman, and play- 
fully applies to herself, through the 
lips of her attendant, the same story 
he had told her through the lips of 
Maitreya, about his having lost it at 
play. She has lost at play the jewels 
he sent her, and brings him the Cas- 
ket—wishing to know if it be of equal 
value! The mystery is now explain- 
ed in whispers—and all is joy. We 
must quote the close of the act, for 
it relates to very delicate matters. 


Vas. And now, worthy Charudatta, believe me—when the casket was stolen, it 
was quite unnecessary to.send me this equivalent. 
Char. Had I not sent it, lady, who had trusted me ? 
T and my wealth in most men’s eyes are equal— 


And poverty will ever be suspected. 


Mai. A word, damsel; do you mean to take up your abode here ? 


Att. Fie, Maitreya, how you talk ! 


Mai. My good friend, the clouds are collecting again, and the heavy drops drive 


us from our easy seats. 


Char. ’Tis true, they penetrate the yielding clouds 


As sinks the lotus stalk into its bed 

Of plashy mire, and now again they fall 

Like tears celestial from the weeping sky 

That wails the absent moon. 

The clouds, like Baladeva’s vesture, dark, 

Profusely shed a shower of precious pearls 

From Indra’s treasury—the drops descend, 

Rapid and rattling, like the angry shafts 

From Arjun’s quiver, and of like purity 

As are the hearts of holy men. 

See, lady, how the firmament anointed 

With unguent of the black Tamala’s hue, 

And fanned by fragrant and refreshing gales, 

Is by the lightning tenderly embraced, 

As the loved lord whom fearlessly she flies to. 
Vasantasena gesticulates affection, and falls into Charudatta’s arms. 
Char. (Embracing her.) 

Louder and louder still roar on, ye clouds! 

To me the sound is music, by your aid 

My love is blessed, my heart expands with hope. 
Mai. (As to the cloud.) You foul-faced rascal, you are a worthless reprobate, to 


have so scared her ladyship by your lightnings. 





Char. Reprove it not, for let the rain descend, 
The heavens still lower. and wide the lightning launch 
A hundred flames; they have befriended me, 

And given me her for whom I sighed in vain— 
Happy, thrice happy, they whose walls enshrine 
The fair they worship, and whose arms enfold 
Her‘shivering beauties in their warm embrace. 
Look, love, the bow of Indra arches heaven ; 
Like outspread arms extended with fatigue, 
It stretches forth ; the yawning sky displays 
Its lightning tongue-~its chin of clouds hangs low= 
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All woo us to repose-—let us retire: the drops 
Fall musical ; and pattering on the leaves 

Of the tall palm, or en the pebbly ground, 

Or in the brook, emit such harmony— 


As sweetly. wakens from the voice and lufe. 


Next morning, Charudatta, who 
had risen before his Vasantasena, 
and left her asleep, goes to the old 
flower garden of Pushpakaranda, ha- 
ving left orders with his servant 
Verdhamana to get her litter ready, 
and bring his Beloved there, that they 
may pass the day among the blos- 
soms and under the shade of the 
beautiful trees. She fears the family 
may be offended with her for having 
passed the night in the inner apart- 
ments, but is assured by her female 
attendant that she has found her way, 
not only into these apartments, but 
into every one’s heart. They will 
be offended with her when she offers 
to depart. Then—says she— it is 
my place to be first afflicted. Here, 
girl, take this necklace to my re- 
spected sister, (i. e. Charudatta’s 
wife,) and say from me—‘ Iam Cha- 


[Evit. 


rudatta’s handmaid, and your slave 
—then be this necklace the ornament 
of that neck to which it of right be- 
longs.’ 


Servant. But, lady, Charudatta will be 
displeased. 
Vas. Go—do as I bid you; he will 
not be offended. 
Ser. Asyoucommand. (Exit, and 
returns presently.) 


Madam, thus says the Lady,— 
“ You are favoured by the son of 
my Lord ; it is not proper for me to 
accept this necklace. Know that the 
only ornament I value is my hus- 
band.” And now ensues the scene 
that gives name to the drama—a very 
pretty and even pathetic one—and 
well deserving—as it is short—to be 
quoted entire. 


Enter RADANIKA and CuaRupatta’s CHILD. 
Rad. Come along, my child, let us ride in your cart. 
Child. I do not want this cart ; it is only of clay, I want one of gold. 
Rad. And where are we to get the gold, my little man? | Wait till your father is 


rich again, and then he will buy you one: now, this will do. 


see Vasantasena. Lady, I salute you. 


Come, let us go and 


Vas. Welcome, Radanika; whose charming boy is this? although so ill attired, 


his lovely face quite fascinates me. 


Rad. This is Rohasena, the son of Charudatta. 
Vas. (Stretching out her arms.) Come here, my little dear, and kiss me. ( Takes 


him on her lap.) How hike his father! 


Rad. He is like him too in disposition. 


Vas. Why does he weep? 


Charudatta dotes on him. 


Rad. The child of our rich neighbour, the great landholder, had a golden cart, 


which this little fellow saw and wanted. 
pleased with it, and is crying for the other. 


I made him this of clay, but he is not 


Vas. Alas, alas, this little creature is already mortified by another’s prosperity. 
O fate, thou sportest with the fortunes of mankind, like drops of water trembling on 
the lotus leaf. Don’t ery, my.good boy, and you shall have a gold cart. 


Child. Radanika, who is this? 


- Vas. A handmaid purchased by your father’s merits. 


Rad. This is your lady mother, child. 


Child. You tell me untruth, Radanika; how can this be my mother, when she 


wears such fine things ? 


Vas. How harsh a speech for so soft a tongue! ( Takes off her ornaments in tears.) 


Now, I am your mother. 


Here, take this trinket, and go buy a gold cart. 


Child. Away, I will not take it; you cry at parting with it. 
_Vas. (Wiping her eyes.) I weep no more; go, love, and play; (fills his cart 
with her jewels ;) there ; go, get you a golden cart. 


And now a fatal mistake occurs, 
which brings about the catastrophe. 
It is not of a very dignified kind 


[Exit RaDANIKA with CuLp. 


nor perhaps very natural; yet we 
have seen worse contrivances for 
bringing things about ont he English 
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stage, and in the works of expe- 
rienced play-wrights. 1t so happened 
that Sthavaraka, the servant of the 
coxcombical, cruel, and cowardly 
Samsthanaka, the rejected wooer, 
was driving his master’s carriage to 
the gardens of Pushpakaranda, which 
belonged to that infamous wretch, 
who had received them from his 
brother-in-law the Rajah. The road 
before Charudatta’s house was block- 
ed up by country carts—and the 
coachman leaves his horses, to clear 
away the clod-hoppers. Vasantasena 
running flurriedly out, supposes it to 
be the carriage of her lord and master 
—and, though her right eye twinkles 
—an unlucky omen for a woman, but 
lucky for a man—steps gracefully 
into it, and draws the curtains. 
Coachee, on retaking his seat, hears a 
tumult, and drives off at the rate of 
ten miles an hour towards the gar- 
dens. The tumult is caused by the 
escape of Aryaka, son of the cow- 
herd, who has been liberated from 
prison by the daring Servillaka, and 
appears on flight across the stage, 


“ Like a tame elephant from his stall 
broke loose, 

I drag along with me my ruptured 
chain.”’ 


At that moment Verdhamana, who 
had gone off for the missing cu- 
shions, returns with Charudatta’s 
carriage, and, hearing the ringing of 
Aryaka’s chains, (being deafish) sup- 
poses it to be that of Vasantasena’s 
anklets. Aryaka jumps up—and off 
rattles the coach after its predeces- 
sor. In another street it is stopped 
by the watch—and two captains, Vi- 
raka and Chandanaka, have a sharp 
quarrel about the propriety of search- 
ing it. Chandanaka is a friend of 
Aryaka—Viraka of the Rajah—and, 
after much mutual abuse, the former 
gives the latter a severe kicking, 
which draws forth this query, “ What 
do you mean by this treatment of 
me?” The fact is, that Chandanaka, 
on looking into the carriage, had seen 
Aryaka bundled up in a corner ; and 
his antagonist having run off to lodge 
a complaint with the Rajab, he says, 
“ Lady Vasantasena, I give you this 
asa POEs: pens into Aryaka’s 
hand a sword. . The son of the cow- 
herd promises to reward him on a 
brighter day ; and Coachee, thinking 
all right, shakes the ribbons, and his 
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tits go offat a hand-gallop. And such 
is the Sixth Act. 

Act Seventh is in the gardens of 
Pushpakaranda, where Charudatta is 
waiting most anxiously for the arri- 
val of his beauteous handmaid. The 
car drives up, and Verdhamana re- 
ceives a sharp scold for having been 
so lazy—the story of the cushions 
net getting any credit. Maitreya, 
hearing a strange noise in the car, 
exclaims, “ What! has she got fet- 
ters on her feet, that she cannot come 
down by herself?” And looking in, 
he cries, “ Hola! what have we here 
—a he-Vasantasena!” Charudatta 
rushes to take into his arms his ladye- 
love—but 


“How! Who is this? 

His arms are like the elephant’s vast 
tusks— : 

His breast, bis shoulders, brawny as the 
lion’s— 

His eyes are copper-red, and roll in an- 
ger— 

His limbs are chain’d—Who could have 
overpower’d 

Such more than human strength ?” 


Aryaka avows himself, and Charu- 
datta,whoabhorred the tyrant, strikes 
off the fetters, and orders the 
coachman to see the rebel safe over 
the boundaries. The Son of the 
Cow-herd swears to him, as he did 
to Chandanaka, the Captain of the 
Guard, that he will remember his 
preserver on a brighter day. Cha- 
tudatta, afraid that he may be impli- 
cated in the escape of the fugitive, 
proposes to Maitreya immediately to 
return home, not doubting that he 
will find his Vasantasena in the inner 
apartments—and such is the Seventh 
Act. 

The Eighth Act is still in the same 
— — and Sramanaka, he who 

ad formerly been a servant of Cha- 
rudatta’s, afterwards a gambling 
joint-rubber, and after his redemp- 
tion for ten suvernas by Vasanta- 
sena, had become a Bauddha mendi- | 
cant, enters chanting a moral song. 
‘¢ Why shave the head and mow the 

chin, 

While bristling follies choke the breast ? 
Apply the knife to parts within, 
And heed not how deform’d the rest ; 
The heart of pride and passion weed, 
And then the man is pure indeed.”’ 


His song is cut short by the hateful 
Samsthanaka, who enters with his 
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sword drawn, and threatens to cut 
off the poor beggar’s head, “as they 
snap off the top of a red radish in a 
dram-shop.” He then brutally beats 
him, out of pure cruelty, and swears 
on that fellow Sthavaraka for not 
being there with the coach. The 
heat is intense—and “ the ape with 
languid pace creeps to the pool.” 
Nevertheless the wretch sings—and 
asks his Vita what he thinks of that 
voice. The Vita says—“ You are a 
very Ghandharba’ (chorister of 
Swerga or Indra’s heaven.) “ No won- 
der you say so—for I make a prac- 
tice of taking assafetida, cummin- 
seed, orris-root, treacle and ginger— 
my voice must necessarily be very 80 
sweet.” But lo! the coach—and in 
a rage he orders his servant to drive 
through a wall! The poltroon peeps 
in, and then lays hold of the Vita in 
alarm. “ Oh! dear, lam a lost man; 
there’s a thief or a she-devil in the 
carriage. If a devil, we shall be 
robbed; if a thief, we shall be de- 
voured alive.” It isVasantasena! The 
Vita is astonished, but believes the 
Courtezan has been at last won by 
gifts, and sighs— 


“ Oh! Does the cygnet fly her distant 
mate, 

Though bright as autumn’s moon, to 
wed the crow ?” 


All this time the wretch is afraid to 
look into his own coach, and the 
Vita keeps making himself merry 
with his master’s fears. At last he 
tells him, that the she-devil or thief 
is no other than Vasantasena! The 
wretch kneels to her, and invokes 
her, in vile bombast worthy of his 
nature, to accept him as her slave. 
But she cries—* Away—your regard 
is my abhorrence”—and spurns him 
with her foot. Then is seen “lust 
fired by hate.” “ Who is this wo- 
man? Come down, madam—this 
carriage is mine. You come, I sup- 
pose, to meet that beggar’s brat, the 
son of a higgler, and you take advan- 
tage of my cattle; but turn out di- 
rectly, I say. With these good 
hands, armed with ten nails, and 
dexterous in inflicting punishment, 
Iwill you from the carriage by 
the hair of your head!” The infuri- 
ated monster threatens to violate and 
murder her! but wants courage to 
lay hands on her, and stands bark- 
ing like a hideous mongrel at a fair 


fawn at bay. He tries to bribe first 

his parasite and then his coachman 

to commit the murder! The scene 

is altogether very dreadful — and 

will bear a comparison, we think, 

with any murder ever perpetrated 

on the stage. 

“ Vit. All nature; the surrounding 
realms of space; 

The genii of these groves, the moon, the 
sun, 

The winds, the vault of heaven, the firm 
set earth, 

Hell’s awful ruler, and the conscious soul: 

These all bear witness to the good or ill 

That men perform; and these will see 
the deed. 

Sams. Throw a cloth over her then, 
and hide her. 

Vit. Fool, you are crazed. 

Sams. And you are an old good-for- 
nothing dastardly jackall—Very well, I 
shall find some one else. Sthavaraka 
shall do it. Here, Sthavaraka, my lad, I 
will give you gold. 

Stha. Thank your honour; I will take 
it. 

Sams. You shall have a gold seat. 

Stha. I will sit upon it. 

Sams. You shall have every dainty 
dish from my table. 

Stha. I will eat it ; never fear me. 

Sams. You shall be head over all my 
slaves. 

Stha. I shall be a very great man. 

Sams. But attend to what I order. 

Stha. Depend upon me in every thing 
that may be done. 

Sams. It may be done well enough. 

Stha. Say on, sir. 

Sams. Kill this Vasantasena, 

Stha. Excuse me, sir; I brought her 
here. 

Sams. Why, you villain, am I not 
your master? 

Stha. You are, sir; my body is yours, 
but not my innocence. I dare not obey 

ou. 
. Sams. Of whom are you, my servant, 
to be afraid ? 

Stha. Faturity. 

Sams. And who is Mr Futurity, pray ? 

Stha. The requiter of our good and 
evil deeds. 

Sams. And what is the return for 
good ? 

Stha. Wealth and power like your 
honour’s. 

Sams. And what for evil ? 

Stha. Eating, as I do, the bread of 
slavery. I will not do therefore what 
ought not to be done. 

Sams. You will not obey me? (Beats 

him.) 





— 
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Stha. Beat me if you will—kill me if 
you will—I cannot do what ought not to 
be done, Fate has already punished me 
with servitude for the misdeeds of a for- 
mer life, and I will not incur the penalty 
of being born again a slave. 

Vas. Oh sir, protect me, (to the Vita.) 

Vit. Come, come, be pacified, (to the 

Prince.) 

Sthavaraka is right ; revolving fate 

Has doomed him to a low and servile 
station, 

From which, he wisely hopes, a life of 
virtue 

Hereafter sets him free. 
think, 

Though degradation wait not close on 
crime, 

And many, obstinately foes to virtue, 

Suffer not here the punishment they 
merit, 

Yet destiny not blindly works—Though 
now 

Her will gives servitude to him, to you 

A master’s sway—yet in a future being, 

Your affluence may his portion be as- 
signed, 

And yours, to do submissively his bid- 
ding. 

Sams. (Apart.) The old dastard, and 
this fool of a slave, are both afraid of 
futurity ; but what shall I fear—I, who 
am the brother of a prince, and a man of 
courage, as well as rank? (To Sthava- 
raka.) Begone, slave; retire into the 
garden, and wait apart. 

Stha. I obey, sir, (to Vas.) Lady, 
fear not me. [ Evit. 

Sams. (Tightening his girdle.) Now, 
Vasantasena, die. (Goes to seize her, the 

Vita stops him.) 

Vit. In my presence! 
down. ) 

Sams. Ah, villain, would you kill your 
prince? (Faints.) Ah, you who have 
so long fed at my cost, do you now be- 
come my foe? (Rising—apart) Let me 
think ; this will do. I saw the old scoun- 
drel give a signal. I must get him out 
of the way, and then despatch her. 
(Aloud.) My good friend, how could you 
so mistake what I said? How could 
you suppose that I, born of so high a 
race, should seriously purpose such an 
unworthy action? I merely used those 
menaces to terrify her into compliance. 

Vit. Believe me, sir, it is of little im- 

port 
To boast of noble birth, unless accord 
The manners with the rank. Ungrate- 
ful thorns 
Are most offensive in a goodly soil. 

Sams. The truth of the matter is, that 
Vasantasena is bashful in your presence. 
Leave us by ourselves a little. That 


Do you too 


(Throws him 
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fellow Sthavaraka too, I am sure, intends 
to run away. Go, bring him back; and 
I dare say, when we are alone a little, she 
will relent. 

Vit. (Apart.) It may be true, that, 

valiant in my presence, 
Vasantasena may continue still 
To drive this fool to madness by denial, 
Passion in privacy gains confidence. 
I will consent to leave them for a while. 
( Aloud.) I shall retire and obey your or- . 
ders. 

Vas. (Laying hold of his garment.) 

Oh leave me not, I have no hope but 
you. 

Vit. You have no cause for terror ; 

hear me, sir, 

I Jeave Vasantasena as a pledge, 

And safe expect her from your hands 
again. 

Sams. Be assured of it, she shall be 
so accepted. 

Vit. In truth? 

Sams. In truth. 

Vit. (Apart.) He may deceive me. 
T’}l at first retire, 

But so, that unobserved I may behold 
His acts, and satisfy me of his purpose. 

Sams. He is gone, and now she dies : 
but hold———perhaps he juggles with me; 
the sly old fox, and now lies watch to 
see what I am doing: he shall meet his 
match—the deceiver be deceived. (He 
gathers flowers and decorates himself.) 
Come, Vasantasena, child, why so pet- 
tish ? come, come. 

Vit. I see his love revives, | now may 
leave them. (Departs. ) 

Sams. I will give you gold, I will 
treat you tenderly, I will lay head and 
turban at your feet. Oh if you still dis- 
dain me and will not accept me as your 
slave, what have I to do longer with 
mankind? — 

Vas, Why should I hesitate—I spurn 
you— 

Nor can you tempt me, abject wretch, 
with gold. 

Though soil’d the leaves, the bees fly 
not the lotus, 

Nor shall my heart prove traitor to the 
homage 

It pays to merit, though its lord be poor. 

To love such excellence exalts my life, 

And sheds a lustre on my humble lot. 

And why should I forego it—can I leave 

The mango’s stately stem to twine around 

The low and worthless dhak ? 

Sams. What, dare you compare the 
beggar Charudatta to a mango-tree, and 
me to the dhak, not even a kinsuka. 
Is it thus you treat me and cherish the 
recollection of Charudatta ? 

Vir. How can I cease to think of one 
who dwells for ever in my heart! 
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Sams, We'll soon try that, and cut 
short your recollections and yourself to- 
gether. Stop, you inamorato of a beg- 
garly Brahman. 

Vas. Delightful words, proceed, you 
speak my praise. 

Sams. Let him defend you if he can, 

Vas. Defend me! I were safe if he 
were here. 

Sams. What ! is he Sakra, or the son of 
Bali—Mahendra, or the son of Rembha 
—Kalanemi, or Sabhandu—Rudra or the 
son of Drona —Jatayu— Chanakya — 
Dhundhumara or Trisanku? If he were 
all these together, he could not aid you. 
As Sita was slain by Chanakya, as 
Draupadi by Jatayu, so art thou by me. 
(Seizes her.) 

Vas. Oh my dear mother, oh my 

loved Charudatta ! 
Too short and too imperfect are our 
loves— 
Too soon I perish, I will ery for suecour— 
What! shall Vasantasena’s yoice be 


heard 

Abroad? Oh, that were infamy! No 
more 

But this. Bless—bless my Charudatta. 


Sams. Still do you repeat that name, 
once more, now (seizing her by the throat.) 

Vas. (Ina struggling tone.) Bless 
my Charudatta, 

Sams. Die, harlot, die. (.Sirangles her 
with his hands.) ’Tis done, she is no 
more—this bundle of vice, this mansion 
of cruelty, has met her fate, instead of 
him whom she came in her love to meet. 
To what shall I compare the prowess of 
this arm? Vainly calling on her mother, 
she has fallen like Sita in the Bharat. 
Deaf to my desires, she perishes in my 
resentment. The Garden is empty—I 
may drag her away unperceived. Who- 
ever sees this, will say it was not the 
deed of any other man’s son. The old 
jackall will be here again presently. I 
will withdraw and observe him. 

Enter the Vira and STHAVARAKA. 

Vita. I have brought back Sthavaraka. 
Where is he? Here are foot-marks— 
these are women’s. 

Sams. ( Advances.) Welcome, master : 
you are well returned, Sthavaraka. 

Vit. Now render back my pledge. 

Sams. What was that ? 

Vit. Vasantasena. 

Sams. Oh, she is gone. 

Vit. Whither? 

Sams. After you. 

Vit, She came not in that direction. 

Sams. Which way went you? 

Vit. To the east. 

Sams. Ah, that accounts for it; she 
turned off to the south. 

Vit. I went south too. 
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Sams. Then £ suppose, she went 
north. 
Vit. What mean you? I comprehend 
you not. Speak out. 


Sams. I swear by your head and my 
feet that you may make yourself perfeetly 
easy. Dismiss all alarm—I have killed 
her. 

Vit. Killed her ! 

Sams. What, you do not believe me? 
then look here, see this first proof of my 
prowess. ( Shews the body.) 

Vita. Alas, I die! (Faints.) 

Sams. Hey-day, is it all over with him? 

Stha, Revive, sir; it is I who am to 
blame, my inconsiderately bringing her 
hither has caused her death. 

Vit. (Reviving ) Alas, Vasantasena ! 
The stream of tenderness is now dried up, 
And beauty flies us for her native sphere. 
Graceful and lovely wast thou, hapless 

wench, 
And fascinating in thy playful sportive- 
ness : 
Mirthful thy mind, affectionate thy heart, 
And gentle as the moonbeams were thy 


looks. 

Alas! love’s richest store, a mine ex- 
haustless 

Of exquisite delights, is here broke 
open, 

Plundered with reckless hand, and left 
in ruins. 

This crime will amply be avenged. A 
deed 

Done by such hands, in such a place 
committed, 


Will bring down infamy on all the state. 

The guardian goddess of our city flies 

For ever from its execrated walls. 

Let me reflect—this villain may involve 

Me in the crime—I will depart from 
hence. 

(The Prince lays hold of him.) 

Detain me not, I have already been 

Too long your follower and friend. 

Sams. Very likely indeed. You have 
murdered Vasantasena, and seek to ac- 
cuse me of the crime: do you imagine 
I am without friends ? 

Vit. You are a wretch. 

Sams. Come, come, I will give you 
money, a hundred suvernas, clothes, a 
turban—Say nothing of what. has hap- 
pened, and we shall escape all censure. 

Vit. Keep your gifts. 

Stha. Shame, shame ! 

Sams. Ha! ha! ha! (Laughing.) 

Vit. Restrain your mirth. Let there 

be hate between us. 
That friendship that confers alone dis- 
grace, 
Ts not for me—it must no more unite us. 
I cast it from me, as a snapped 
And stringless bow. 
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Sams. Come, good master, be appea- 

sed. Let us go bathe. 
* Vit. Whilst you were free from crime 

you might exact 

My duty, but obedience to you now 

Would but proclaim myself alike un- 
worthy. 

I cannot wait on guilt, nor, though I 
know 

My innocence, have courage to encoun- 
ter 

Those speaking glances every female eye 

Will cast abhorrent upon one who holds 

Communion with a woman’s murderer. 

Poor, poor Vasantasena! may thy vir- 
tues 

Win thee in after life a happier portion ; 

And may the days of shame, and death 
of violence, 

That thou hast suffered in existence past, 

Ensure thee honoured birth, the world’s 
regard, 

And wealth, and happiness, in that to 
come. (Going.) 

Sam Where would you fly? In this 
my garden, you have murdered a female ; 
come along with me, and defend yourself 
before my brother-in-law. (Seizes him.) 

Vit. Away, fool. (Draws his sword.) 

Sams. (Falls back.) Oh, very well, if 
you are afraid, you may depart. 

Vit. Iam in danger here; yes, I will 

join 
Servillaka, and Clhandana, and with them 
seek 
The band that Aryaka has assembled. 
[ Exit.” 


The murderer bribes his coach- 
man, with costly ornaments, to hold 
his peace, and orders him to conduct 
the carriage to the porch of his 
palace, and there wait his coming. 
Nothing can be more natural and 
consistent with’ his character than 
the behaviour of the murderer. He 
has not the sense to fear the flight 
of the Vita, and says with a chuckle, 
“ My worthy preceptor has taken 
himself off in alarm, and will not 
probably trust himself here again. 
As to the slave, as soon as I return I 
will put him in confinement; so my 
secret is safe, and I may depart 
without apprehension.” He then 
handles the body to be sure that it 
is dead—offers to cover it with his 
mantle—a wise suggestion of the 
heart—but recollects it bears his 
name. He then covers it with a 
heap of withered leaves, and will be 
off to the court to enter an accusa- 
tion of murder against Charudatta— 
murder for sake of her wealth! But 
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lo! the rascally mendicant whom he 
had beaten and threatened to decapi- 
tate with the sword like a radish. 
How now? “I can leap the broken 
wall—thus I fly as the monkey Ma- 
hendra leaped through heaven, over 
earth and hell, from Hanuman Peak 
to Lanka. (Jumps down.’ The 
mendicant enters, and goes to hang 
his mantle, newly washed and ochre- 
stained, to be a badge of his profes- 
sion, on the heap of leaves. Murder 
will out—and here right speedily. 
“IT covet not the other world,” quoth 
the mendicant, “ until Bauddha ena- 
bles me in this to make some return 
for the Lady Vasantasena’s charity. 
On the day she liberated me from 
the gamester’s clutches, she made me 
her slave for ever. Hola! something 
sighed among yon Jeaves—or per- 
haps it was only their crackling, 
scorched by the sun, and moistened 
by my damp garment. Bless me! 
they spread out like the wings of a 
bird. (One of Vasantasena’s hands 
appears.) A woman’s hand, as I live! 
with rich ornaments—and another ! 
Surely I have seen that hand before 
—it is—it is—it is the hand that was 
once stretched out to save me!” 
He scatters the leaves, and Vasanta- 
sena stirring, expresses by signs the 
want of water. He applies the wet 
garment to her face and mouth, and 
fans her, and she revives. “Do you 
not remember me, lady; you once 
redeemed me with ten suvernas ? 
—Vas. Iremember you; ought else 
I have forgotten. I have suffered 
since.—-Mend. How, lady ? —Vas. 
As my fate deserved.” He bids 
her drag herself to the tree she 
is lying below, and take hold of a 
creeper which he bends down to 
her; thus she is enabled to rise to 
her feet.. To: a Bauddha Ascetic, 
female contact. is unlawful; and bis 
observance of the prohibition, .re- 
marks the translator, in spite of his 
gratitude and regard for Vasantase- 
na, is a curious and characteristic 
delineation of the denaturalizing 
tendency of such institutions. Ina 
neighbouring convent, he tenderly 
tells her, dwells a holy sister, with 
whom she may rest for a while ; and 
they walk away, he calling on the 
people on the streets to make way 
for a young female and a poor beg- 
gar: and so closes this harrowing 
Act. 
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How fares the murderer? Here 
he comes—splendidly dressed! He 
speaks. “I have bathed in limpid 
water, and reposed in ashady grove, 
passing my time like a celestial cho- 
rister of elegant form, amidst an 
attendant train of lovely damsels, 
now tying my hair, then twisting it 
into a braid, then opening it in 
flowing tresses, and again gathering 
it into a graceful knot. Oh! I am 
a most accomplished and astonish- 
ing young Prince.” But he feels an 
“ interior chasm” which must be 
filled up. And with what? He 
cannot be perfectly happy, till he 
goes to the Court, and registers an 
accusation against Charudatta of the 
murder of Vasantasena by strangu- 
lation. Luckily the Court is sittin 
—and he is at the gate. The Nin 
Act is wholly occupied with the trial 
and condemnation of Charudatta— 
and is an extremely curious, and in 
as far as Professor H. Wilson knows 
(and did another exist he would 
have known it), a solitary picture 
of the practical administration of 
Hindu law under Hindu govern- 
ment. Then we have the door- 


keeper, who cries “ here comes the 


Court, I must attend.” Then the 
Judge enters, with the Provost and 
Recorder, and others—and the Crier 
sings out, “ Hear, all men, the Judge’s 
commands.” The Judge then de- 
livers his idea of the judicial cha- 
racter. “ Amidst the conflicting de- 
tails of parties engaged in legal con- 
troversy, it is difficult for the 
Judge to ascertain what is really in 
their hearts. Men accuse others of 
secret crimes, and even though the 
charge be disproved, they acknow- 
ledge not their fault, but, blinded by 
a persevere ; and whilst their 
riends conceal their errors, and their 
foes exaggerate them, the character 
of the prince is assailed. Reproach 
indeed is easy, discrimination of but 
rare occurrence, and the quality 
of a judge is readily the subject of 
censure. A judge should be learned, 
sagacious, eloquent, dispassionate, 
impartial; he should pronounce 
judgment only after due delibera- 
tion and enquiry; he should be a 
rdian to the weak, a terror to 

e wicked; his heart should covet 
nothing, his mind be intent on no- 
thing but equity and truth, and he 
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should keep aloof from the anger of the 
king.” 

All very fine and true, your Ho- 
nour; yet have we a shrewd suspi- 
cion that you are a knave. 

An officer of the Court calls— 
“ By command. of his honour the 
Judge, I ask who waits to demand 
justice ?—Sams. (advancing.) Oh! 
ho! The Judges are seated—I de- 
mand justice—I, a man of rank—a 
Vasudeva, and brother-in-law of the 
Rajah—I have a plaint to enter.” 
The Judge oracularly remarks “ an 
eclipse of the rising sun forewarns 
the downfall of some illustrious 
character ””—but puts off the plaint 
till to-morrow. The great man 
threatens to tell the Rajah—and the 
Judge remembers that it is one of 
his prime duties —“ to keep aloof.from 
theanger of the king.” “The blockhead 
has it in his power to procure my 
dismissal—his plaint shall be heard.” 
Samsthanaka then puts his hands on 
the Judye’s head, and sitting down 
by his side, says, “1 will sit even 
here.” He then states his charge 
against Charudatta, plainly impli- 
cating himself by his blunders, and, 
at one unlucky word, putting his 
foot on the record, and wiping it 
out. Vasantasena’s mother is called, 
and most reluctantly confesses that 
her daughter had gone the night 
before to the house of Charudatta. 
The Judge now thinks it time to or- 
der the attendance of the accused. 
—* Officer, repair to Charudatta, 
and say to him, the Magistrate, with 
all due respect, requests to see him 
at his perfect convenience.” He 
immediately appears—appalled by 
fearful omens.. His left eye throbs 
—with repeated croak a crow an- 
swers his fellow’s call—on his path 
the black snake unfolds his spiry 
length, and expands his hooded 
neck between his venomed fangs, 
protruding his hissing tongue—he 
slips where there is no plashy mire. 

“ Yes, death— 
Terrible death awaits me—be it so— 
It is not mine to murmur against destiny, 
Nor doubt that righteous which the gods 
ordain. 

Off. This is the court, sir, enter. 

Char. (Entering, and looking round.) 
The prospect is but little pleasing. 

The court looks like a sea—its coun- 
seliors 
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Are deep engulf’d in thought; its toss- 
ing waves 

Are wrangling advocates; its brood of 
monsters 

Are these wild animals—death’s miui- 
sters— 

Attorneys skim, like wily snakes, the 
sutface— 

Spies are the shell-fish cowering ‘midst 
its weeds, 

And vile informers, like the hovering 
curlew 

Hang fluttering o’er, then pounce upon 
their prey: 

The bench, that should be justice, is un- 
safe, 

Rough, rude, and broken by oppressiona’s 
storms. 

(As he advances, he knocks his head against 
the door frame.) 

More inauspicious omens—they attend 

Each step I take—fate multiplies its fa- 
vours.” 


For a while things do not look 
very black, and the Judge is anxious 
to establish his innocence. “ How 


can such a man have committed 
such a crime? He has exhausted in 
lavish munificence the ocean of his 
disregarded wealth, and is it possible 
that he, who was among the best, and 


who has ever shewn the most prince- 
ly liberality, should have been guilty 
of a deed most hateful to a noble 
mind, for the sake of plunder ?” But 
Charudatta had at first hesitated— 
from shame—to acknowledge his 
liaison with the Courtezan—nor 
would nor could he say more—than 
“ that he did not see her depart from 
his house, and knew not how.” At 
this juncture in comes Viraka, the 
kicked Captain of the Watch, and 
swears to having heard the driver of 
Charudatta’s coach say that he was 
driving Vasantasena to the gardens 
of Pushpakarandaka to meet his 
master. 

But where is the body of the mur- 
dered woman ? Viraka is sent to look 
for it in the gardens, and returning 
instanter, says, “ I have been to the 
garden, and have ascertained that a 
female body has been carried off by 
the beasts of prey.—Judge. How 
know you it was a female body ?— 
Vir. By the remains of the hair, 
and the marks of the hands and feet.” 
The Judge is at a loss what to be- 
lieve—and thus gives vent to his per- 

lexity before a crowded court :— 
“ How difficult it is to discover the 
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truth! The more one investigates, the 
greater is the perplexity ; the points 
of law are sufficiently clear here; 
but the understanding still labours 
like a cow in a quagmire.” In this 
quandary he turns to the prisoner 
and says, “Come, Charudatta, speak 
the truth.” He deplores affecting- 
ly the death of his beautiful and 
beloved handmaid; and the mur- 
derer now tells the Judges they will 
be held as the defendant’s friends 
and abettors, if he allows him longer 
to remain seated in his presence. 
The officers remove him from his 
seat, and he sits down on the ground. 
The murderer then ejaculates to 
himself, “ Ha! ha! my deeds are 
now safely deposited on another’s 
head. I will go and sit near Charu- 
datta. Come, Charudatta, look at 
me—confess ; say honestly, I killed 
Vasantasena.”’ 
“ Char. Vile wretch, away. Alas, my 
humble friend— 
My good Maitreya, what will be thy grief 
To hear of my disgrace, and thine, dear 
wife, 
The daughter of a pure and pious race! 
Alas! my boy, amidst thy youthful sports, 
How little think’st thou of thy father’s 
shame ? 
Where can Maitreya tarry? I had sent 
him 
To seek Vasantasena, and restore 
The costly gems her lavish love bestowed 
Upon my child—where can he thus de- 
lay 2?” 
Maitreya is passing the court gate, 
and hearing of the jeopardy of his 
best friend, rushes in, and after some 
touching appeals to the Judge on the 
impossibility of such a crime by 
such a man, he strikes Samsthanaka, 
who had called him “ a hypocritical 
scoundrel ;” and in the struggle 
which ensues, out of his girdle fall 
Vasantasena’s jewels given by her to 
the little lad to purchase a GoLpEN 
Toy-cart. The proof is complete, 
and Charudatta is condemned to 
death. “ Let the ornaments of Va- 
santasena be suspended to the neck 
of the criminal—let him be conduct- 
ed by beat of drum to the southern 
cemetery, and there let him be im- 
paled, that by the severity of this 
punishment, men may be in future 
deterred from the commission of 
such atrocious acts.” He bequeaths 
his helpless family to Maitreya— 
asking him to befriend his wife, and 
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be a sec ond parent to his child. The the court is dissolved, and the 
Chandal as—whose caste makesthem procession is on its way to the ce- 
public executioners —are called, metery. 


Enter Cuanvupatta, with two Cuannatas as Excccutioners. 
1st Chan. Out of the way, sirs, out of the way; room for Charudatta, adorned 
with the Karavira garland, and attended by his dexterous executioners ; he approaches 
his end, like a lamp ill fed with oil. 
Char. Sepulchral blossoms decorate my limbs, 
Covered with dust, and watered by my tears, 
And round me harshly croak the carrion birds, 
Impatient to enjoy their promised prey. 
2d Chan. Out of the way, sirs, what do you stare at? a good man whose head is 
to be chopped off; a tree that gave shelter to gentle birds to be cut down.—Come 
on, Charudatta. 
Char. Who can foresee the strange vicissitudes 
Of man’s sad destiny—l little thought 
That such a fate would ever be my portion, 
Nor could have credited I should live to be 
Deagged like a beast to public sacrifice, 
Stained with the ruddy sandal spots and smeared 
With meal—a victim to the sable goddess. 
Yet as I pass along, my fellow-citizens 
Console me with their tears, and execrate 
Tae cruel sentence that awards my death ; 
Unable to preserve my life, they pray, 
That heaven await me, and reward my sufferings. 
lst Chan. Stand out of the way—what crowd you to see? Tiere are four things 
not to be looked at. Indra carried forth—the birth of a caif—the falling of a star— 
and the misfortune of a good man. Look, brother Chinta—the whole city is under 
sentence! What! does the sky weep, or the thunderbolt fall, without a cloud? 
2d Chan. No, brother Goha; not so: the shower falls from yonder cloud of 
women—let them weep—their tears will at least help to lay the dust. 
Char. From every window lovely faces shed 
The kindly drops, and bathe me with their tears. 
lst Chan. Here, stop, strike the drum, and cry the sentence—Hear ye—Hear 
ye—This is Charudatta, son of Sigaradatta, son of Provost Vinayadatta, by whom 
the courtezan Vasantasena has been robbed and murdered: he has been convicted 
and condemned, and we are ordered by king Palaka to put him to death: so will his 
Majesty ever punish those that commit such crimes as both worlds abhor. 
Char. Dreadfal reverse—to hear such wretches herald 
My death, and blacken thus with lies my fame : 
Not so my sires—for them the frequent shout 
Has filled the sacred temple, where the crowd 
Of holy Brahmans to the Gods proclaimed 
The costly rite accomplished—and shall I, 
Alas, Vasantasena, who have drank 
Thy nectared tones, from lips, whose ruby glow 
Disgraced the coral, and displayed the charms 
Of teeth more pearly than the moon’s chaste light, 
Profane my ears with such unworthy draughts, 
Ox stain my enslaved spirit with the pledge 
O/ poison, brewed by infamy and shame? (Puts his hands to his ears. ) 
Ist Chan. Stand apart there—make way. 
Char. My friends avoid me as I pass, and hiding 
Their faces with their raiment, turn away. 
Wailst fortune smiles we have no lack of friends, 
But scant their number in adversity. 
lst Chan. The road is now tolerably clear, bring along the culprit. 
( Behind.) Father! father! 
My friend—my friend. 
Char. My worthy friends, grant me this one indulgence. 
Ist Chan, What, will you take any thing of us? 
Char. Disdain not my request ; though basely born, 
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You are not cruel, and a gentle nature 
Ranks you above your sovereign. I implore you, 
By all your future hopes, oh! once permit me 
To view my son, ere I depart to death. 
lst Chan. Let him come—Men, stand back, and let the child approach—here, 
this way. 
Entey Marrreya with ROHASENA. 
Mai. Here we have him, boy, once more; your dear father, who was going to be 
murdered. 
Boy. Father—Father ! 
Char. Come hither, my dear child. (Embraces him and takes his hands.) 
These little hands will ill suffice to sprinkle 
The last sad drops upon my funeral pyre— 
Scant will my spirit sip thy love, and then 
A long and painful thirst in heaven succeeds. 
What sad memorial shall I leave thee, boy, 
To speak to thee hereafter of thy father ? 
-This sacred string, whilst yet ’tis mine, I give thee. 
The Brahman’s proudest decoration, boy, 
Is not of gold nor gems, but this—with which 
He ministers to sages and to Gods. 
This grace my cbild, when I shall be no more. (Takes off his Brahmanical 
cord, and puts it round his son’s neck.) 
1st Chan. Come, you Charudatta, come along. 
2d Chan. More respect, my master—recollect ; by night or day, in adversity or 
prosperity, worth is always the same. Come, sir, complaints are unavailing; fate 
holds her course, and it is not to be expected that men will honour the moon, when 
Rahu has hold of him. 
Roha. Where do you lead my father, vile Chandala? 
Char. I go to death, my child; the fatal chaplet 
Of Karavira hangs around my neck : 
The stake upon my shoulder rests, my heart 
Is burdened with despair, as, like a victim 
Dressed for the sacrifice, I meet my fate. 
Ist Chan. Harkye, my boy, they who are born Chandalas are not the only ones— 
those whose crimes disgrace their birth are Chandalas too. 
Roha. Why, then, want to kill my father? 
1st Chan. The king orders us; it is his fault, not ours, 
Roha. Take and kill me; let my father go. 
Ist Chan. My brave little fellow, long life to you. 
Char. (Embracing him.) 
This is the truest wealth ; love equal smiles 
On poor and rich: the bosom’s precious balm 
Is not the fragrant herb, nor costly unguént— 
But nature’s breath, affection’s holy perfume. 
Mai. Come now, my good fellows, let my worthy friend escape: you only want 
a body—mine is at your disposal. 
Char. Forbear—Forbear. 
1st Chan. Come on; stand off; what do you throng to see? a good man who 
has lost his all, and fallen into despair, like a gold bucket whose rope breaks, and 
it tumbles into the well. 
2d Chan. Here stop, beat the drum, and proclaim the sentence. (As before.) 
Char, This is the heaviest pang of all; to think 
Such bitter fruit attends my closing life. 
And, oh! what anguish, love, to hear the calumny 
Thus noised abroad, that thou wast slain by me. [Exeunt. 


Samsthanaka surveys the scene be- banquettotheheart. He is dressed 
low from a window of his palace— like a young steer—and they are ta- 
saying, “I have had a most sump-_ king him to the south.” His solilo- 
tuous regele in the palace here; rice quy is broken by discovering that 
with acid sauce, and meat, and fish, his slave, who saw the murder, has 
and vegetables, and sweetmeats.— made his escape, and he runs after 
The destruction of an enemy is a him towards the station. One of 
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the executioners sees him coming— 
and cries—* Out of the way there 
—make room—here he comes like a 
mad ox, butting with the sharp horns 
of arrogance.” He tries to cajole 
the slave, but he won't be cajoled— 
and cries savagely, “ What, sir, are 
you not satisfied with having mur- 
dered Vasantasena, that you must 
now endeavour to compass the death 


of the excellent Charudatta?” The 
mob take part with the slave—and 
Samsthanaka first loudly accuses 
him of being a thief and a robber, 
and then whispers in his ear to take 
a bribe of jewels. The slave takes 
the bracelet and holds it up—and 
the murderer instantly cries out— 
“See the very ornament I punished 
him for stealing! 


lst Chan. It is very true—and a scorched slave will set any thing on fire. 


Stha. Alas, this is the curse of slavery, to be disbelieved even when we speak the 


truth. Worthy Charudatta, I can dono more. (Falls at his feet.) 
Char. Rise, thou who feelest for a good man’s fall, 
And com’st a virtuous friend to the afflicted, 
Grieve not, thy cares are vain, whilst destiny 
Forbids my liberation, all attempts 
Like thine, will profit nothing. 

lst Chan. As your honour has already chastised this slave, you should let him go. 

Sams. Come—come. What is this delay: why do you not despatch this fellow ? 

1st Chan. If you are in such haste, sir, you had better do it yourself. 

Roh. Kill me, and let my father live. 

Sams. Kill both ; father and son perish together. 

Char. All answers to his wish—Return, my child, 
Go to thy mother, and with her repair 
To some asylum, where thy father’s fate 
Shall leave no stain on thee—my friend, conduct them 
Hence without delay. 
Mai. Think not, my dear friend, that I intend to survive you. 
Char. My good Maitreya, the vital spirit owes not 
Obedience to our mortal will: beware 
How you presume to cast that life away : 
It is not thine to give, or to abandon. 

Mai. (Apart.) It may not be right, but I cannot bear to live when he is gone. 
I will go to the Brahman’s wife, and then follow my friend. (Aloud.) Well, I 
obey: this task is easy. (Falls at his feet, and, rising, takes the child in his arms.) 

Sams. Hola, did 1 not order you to put the boy to death along with his father ? 
( Charudatta expresses alarm.) 

lst Chan. We have no such orders from the Rajah—away, boy, away. (Forces 
off Maitreya and Rohasena.) This is the third station, beat the drum, and proclaim 
the sentence. (As before.) 

Sams. (Apart.) The people seem to disbelieve the charge. (Aloud.) Why, 
Charudatta, the townsmen doubt all this; be honest ; say at once, I killed Vasanta- 
sena. (Charudatia continues silent.) Ho, Chandala, this vile sinner is dumb ; make 
him speak ; lay your cane across his back. 

2d Chan. Speak, Charudatta. ( Strikes him.) 

Char. Strike—I fear not blows: in sorrow plunged, 

Think you such lesser ills can shake my bosom ? 
Alone I feel the flame of men’s reports, 
The foul assertion that I slew my love. 

Sams. Confess, confess. 

Char. My friends and fellow-citizens, ye know me. 

Sams. She is murdered, 

ay Tan it so. 

Ist n. Come—the execution is you . 

2d Chan. No—it is yours. easieeed 

po o heey Ra us reckon. (They count.) Now, if it be my turn, I shall delay it 
2d Chan. Why? 
1st Chan. I will tell you—my father, 
—Son, whenever you have a cul 
work ia a hurry ; for, perhaps, 


. when about to depart to heaven, said to me 
prit to execute, proceed deliberately, never do your 
some worthy character may purchase the criminal’s 


liberation; perhaps a son may be born to the Rajah, and a general pardon be pro- 
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claimed—perhaps an elephant may break loose, and the prisoner escape in the con- 
fusion—or perhaps a change of rulers may take place, and every one in bondage be 
set at large. 

Sams. (Apart.) A change of rulers. 

lst Chan. Come, let us finish our reckoning. 

Sams. Be quick—be quick, get rid of your prisoner. ( Retires.) 

1st Cahn. Worthy Charudatta—we but discharge our duty—the king is culpable, 
not we, who must obey his orders; consider—have you any thing to say ? 

Char. If virtue yet prevail, may she who dwells 

Amongst the blest above, or breathes on earth, 
Clear my fair fame from the disastrous spots 
Unfriendly fate, and man’s accusing tongue, 
Have fixed upon me—Whither do you lead me? 

Ist Chan. Behold the place—the southern cemetery, where criminals quickly get 
rid of life; see where jackalls feast upon one half of the mangled body, whilst the 
other yet grins ghastly on the pointed stake. 

Char. Alas, my fate! (Sits down.) 

Sams. I shall not go till I have seen his death. How, sitting? 

lst Chan. What! are you afraid, Charudatta ? 

Char. ( Rising.) Of infamy I am, but not of death. 

lst Chan. Worthy sir, in heaven itself the sun and moon are not free from 
change and suffering; how should we, poor weak mortals, hope to escape them in 
this lower world? One man rises but to fall, another falls to rise again, and the vesture 
of the carcass is at one time laid aside, and at another resumed ;—think of these 

















things, and be firm, This is the fourth station, proclaim the sentence. 


tion as before.)”” 


But make way for the Bauddha 
Mendicant and the dead-alive—the 
strangled Vasantasena! She flings 
herself on Charudatta’s bosom, and 
the executioners stand aghast. The 
murderer absconds—but the one of 
those grim personages says to the 
other, “ Harkye, brother, we were 
ordered to put to death the mur- 
derer of Vasantasena—we had better 
then secure the Rajah’s brother-in- 
law.” The rescued says to his de- 


liverer— 

“Behold, my sweet! these emblems that 
so late 

Denoted shame and death, shall now 
proclaim 

A different tale, and speak our nuptial 
JOY, 

This crimson vesture be the bridegroom’s 
garb, 

This garland be the bride’s delightful 
present ; 


And this brisk drum shall change its 
mournful sounds 

To cheerful tones of marriage celebra- 
tion.” 


Loud shouts are now heard from 
a distance—and cries of “ Victory to 
Vrishabhaketu, the despoiler of 
Daksha’s sacrifice. Glory to the six- 
faced scatterer of armies, the foe 
of Krauncha; victory to Aryaka, the 
subjugator of his adversaries, and 
triumphant monarch of the wide- 


(Proclama- 


spread, mountain-banner’d earth!” 
Servillaka, the night-robber, insur- 
gent, and patriot, appears, and cries, 


“ This hand hath slain the king, and on 
the throne . 

Of Palaka ascends our valiant chief, 

Resistless Aryaka, in haste anointed.” 


He joins hands with Charudatta, 
and raises them to his forehead. “ In 
me behold the plunderer who forced 
his way into your mansion, and bore 
off the pledge intrusted to your care 
—I ask you mercy. To you who en- 
abled the Son of the Cow-herd to es- 
cape from death, he gives authority 
in Ujayin, along the Veni’s borders, 
Kusavati ;”—but another uproar— 
“ Bring him along—bring him along 
—the Rajah’s villanous brother-in- 
law.” Enter mob dragging along 
Samsthanaka, with his arms tied be- 
hind his back. 


‘ Sams. Alas, alaa—how I am maltreat- 
ed: bound and dragged along as if I were 
a restive ass, or a dog, or any brute beast. 
I am beset by the enemies of the state ; 
whom can I fly to for protection ?yes, I 
will have recourse to him. 
Charudatta.) Preserve me. (Falls at 
his feet.) 

Mob. Let him alone, Charudatta; 
leave him to us, we'll despatch him, | 

Sams, O, ptay, Charudatta, I am help~ 
less ; I have no hope but you. 
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Char. Banish your terror; they that 
sue for mercy 
Have nothing from their foes to dread. 
Ser. Hence with the wretch. 
Drag him from Charudatta—Worthy sir, 
Why spare this villain?—Bind him, do 


you hear, 

And cast him to the dogs; saw him 
asunder ; 

Or hoist him on the stake ;—despatch, 
away. 


Char. Hold, hold—may I be heard ? 

Ser. Assuredly. 

Sams. Most excellent Charudatta, I 
have flown to you for refuge—O protect 
me, spare me now; I will never seek 
your harm any more. 

Mob. Kiil him, kill him,—why should 
such a wretch be suffered to live? (Va- 
santasena takes the garland off Charudat- 
ta’s neck, and throws it round Samstha- 
naka’s. ) 

Sams. Gentle daughter of a courtezan, 
have pity upon me, I will never kill you 
again: Never, never, 

Ser. Give your commands, sir, that he 
may be removed, and how we shall dis- 
pose of him? 

Char. Will you obey in what I shall 
enjoin ? 

Ser. Be sure of it. 

Char. In truth? 

Ser. In very truth. 

Char. Then for the prisoner— 

Ser. Kill hin— 

Char. Set him free. 

Ser. Why so? 


Char, An humbled foe who prostrate 
at your feet 
Solicits quarter, must not feel your sword. 
Ser, Admit the law, then give him to 
the dogs. 
Char. Not so. 
His punishment be mercy. 
Ser. You move my wonder, but shall 
be obeyed. 
What is your pleasure ? 
Char. Loose him, and let him go. 
Ser. He is at liberty. (Unties him.) 
Sams. Huzza!—1 am again alive.” 
Another cry—for the noble wife 
of Charudatta, with her child vainly 
clinging to her raiment, seeks to enter 
the fatal fire, in spite of the entreaties 
of the weeping crowd. She had 
heard that her husband was con- 
demned to death, and desired to die 
before him, and though informed by 
Chandanaka, the kind Captain of the 
Watch, that he was safe, “ yet who, in 
the agonies of despair, is susceptible 
of consolation or confidence?” The 
scene in which she is beheld with 
Rohasena holding her garment, Mai- 
treya and Radanika with the fire 
kindled, is supposed to be an inter- 
polation—but to conjecture from the 
style, Professor H. Wilson says it is 
still ancient, and genuinely Hindu. 
Charudatta embraces his wife, who 
turning to Vasantasena says, “ Wel- 
come, happy sister.” The curtain is 
about to drop on a happy ending. 


Ser. Lady Vasantasena, with your worth 
The king is well acquainted, and requests 


To hold you as his kinswoman. 


Vas. Sir, I am grateful. (Servillaha throws a veil over her.) 
Ser. What shall we do for this good mendicant ? 


Char. Speak, Sramana, your wishes. 


Sram. To follow stiil the path I have selected, 
For all I see is full of care and change. 

Char. Since such is his resolve, let him be made 
Chief of the monasteries of the Bauddhas. 


Ser. It shall be so. 
Sram. It likes me well. 


Ser. Sthavaraka remains to be rewarded. 

Char. Let him be made a free-man—slave no more. 
For these Chandalas let them be appointed 
Heads of their tribe, and to Chandanaka 
The power the Rajah’s brother-in-law abused 
To his own purposes, be now assigned. 

Ser. As you direct : is there ought else ? command. 

Char. Naught but this. 

Since Aryaka enjoys the sovereign sway, 

And holds me as his friend—since all my foes 

Are now destroyed, save one poor wretch released 
To learn repentance for his former faults, 

Since my fair fame again is clear, and this 

Dear girl—my wife, and all I cherish most, 
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Are mine once more, I have no further suit 

That asks for your indulgence, and no wish 

That is not gratified.—Fate sports with life, 

And like a wheel the whirling world revolves ; 
Where some are raised to affluence, some depressed 
In want; where some are borne awhile aloft, 

And some hurled down to wretchedness and woe. 


Then let us all thus limit our desires : 


Full uddered be the kine, the soil be fertile, 

May copious showers descend, and balmy gales 
Breathe health—be every living thing exempt 
From pain—may reverence on the Brahman wait, 
Whilst truth and piety ensure prosperity : 

And may all monarchs, vigilant and just, 

Humble their foes, and guard the world in peace. 


Of a Drama in Ten Acts, full of 
character and incident, description 
and reflection, it is perhaps not pos- 
sible to give an adequate idea in one 
article; yet we cannot doubt that 
our analysis and extracts will be 
read with gieat interest, for they 
Fire many animated pictures, not of 

indu life alone, but of human life 
at large, wherever it breathes and 
burns, acts or suffers, sinks or soars. 
It might be made an English play. 
But let it be as King Sudraka and 
Professor Horace Wilson have made 
it. The Translator has nobly done 
his duty; and his volumes are an 
important addition to Dramatic Li- 
terature. The strong and enduring 
charm of this extraordinary compo- 
sition lies in the truth of its moral 
sentiments—in the perspicacity and 
fidelity of Conscience seeing and 
trusting in the Right. Charudatta 
is no perfect character—he had been 
too munificent, else had he not been 
so destitute ; but in our respect and 
pity we can but gently blame the 
noble prodigal. Selfishness we so 
hate, as to love generosity, even 
when through excess it becomes a 
fault; and he who errs from an over- 
kind disposition, seems, in most 
moods of our mind, to deserve praise, 
not pardon. We forget his weak- 
ness in their ingratitude who requite 
not his benefactions ; and in his want 
see areproach. The state of society 
shewn in the Drama in much is 
corrupt; but not rotten at the heart, 
for his virtue ¢el/s; painful as the 
sense of his poverty is to himself, it 
has not here its severest sting—it 
does not “ make him ridiculous ;” 
the poor Brahman of the Hindu is 
a more dignified character than the 
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“Poor Gentleman” of the English 
stage—for he, if we misremember 
not, is dressed in a suit of napless 
sables, and is the Impersonation ofa 
Whine. 

We need not say a single word 
more for Vasantasena. Yet we hope 
that the poor creature is not now 
excluded from thy sympathies— 
Thou who art pure as a flower and 
bright as a star! Alas! think what 
this world has made of women! and 
bless God that the Christian religion 
has kept thee his unspotted child. 
What if thou hadst sprung like a vio- 
let on unguarded ground, and hea- 
ven’s dews had imbued thy leaves 
with beauty, while vilest hands were 
privileged to pluck them, and no 
pale was there between them and 
vilest feet! Lovely still must thou 
then have been—even like Vasan- 
tasena; but woe to the Flower that in 
all its loveliness is treated—like a 
weed ! 

Maitreya is worthy of being Cha- 
rudatta’s friend, True, he is a Vi- 
duskaka—a Gracioso; but he is as 
far as possible from a buffoon. He 
has humour and good humour—good 
temper—good disposition—good na- 
ture, and that comes close upon 
being a good man. He does not 
spunge on the bankrupt; but pays 
him for bed and board—both spare 
—in pleasantry and merriment, 
siuber to such a key as soothes me- 
lancholy thoughts, and his presence 
has all the restlessness and animation 
of sunshine dancing in a dark apart- 
ment. Leave but a chink, and it 
will steal in to gladden. He is a 
laughing philosopher. But believe 
it on our word, that there never was 
a laughing philosopher who knew 
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not, when fitting, how to weep too; 
and that tears shed from such eyes 
are touching as showers in sunshine 
that revive the Spring. 

Servillaka is one of those mixed 
characters which, when naturally 
delineated, always please by the 
perpetual appeals they make to 
every man’s own experiences of his 
better and worser nature. We are 
no cracksmen. Never broke we 
into a house (outhouses, perhaps, 
excepted) with felonious intent ; and 
never out of one without the own- 
er’s acquiescence ; yet we are bur- 

lars in posse, and cannot regard 
Servillaka’s exploits without some 
sympathy, and much admiration. He 
robs to relieve; and by a purloined 
casket manumits a slave. He takes 
unlawful liberties with Charudatta’s 
goods and chattels, that he may take 
lawful liberties with Madanika’s per- 
sonal charms ; and to do him justice 
he knows at the time that he is acting 
wrong, and feels it afterwards—sin- 
cerely, as his conduct proves—for he 
is a trusty and deedful friend to that 
bold and brawny insurgent the Cow- 
herd’s Son, and asks Charudatta’s 
forgiveness, whom he has helped to 
bring to the stake, not with remorse 
only, but with repentance. He was 
once a reprobate—may he not now 
be an honest—as assuredly he is a 
brave man ? 

But what think you of Sams- 
thanaka? ’Tis a true Oriental cha- 
racter—and painted by a master’s 
hand. Only in the East can we be- 
lieve in the possibility of such—a 
Prince! He had been suffered from 
the cradle to kill flies—among the 
bummers and blue-bottles an infant 
Burke. He had fed tame spiders 
that with a stamp he might obliterate 
the big bowels. Hence his lust for 
inflicting—his fear of suffering pain. 
To see writhings became a delight— 
to writhe a horror. Impale that 
wretch—but remove the doubled 
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rose-leaf from my pillow; suffocate 
him in mire—but like flower-im- 
pregned air let me inhale the melted 
ruby! “ Let famished nations die 
along the shore” — but let daintiest 
delicacies soothe me into surfeit— 
for is not mine the palate of a prince 
—and is not mine a prince’s sto- 
mach! In that word—Prince—lay 
the evil spell that transformed man 
into fiend—that word in which may 
lie a holy charm that transforms man 
into seraph. He was a rajah’s bro- 
ther-in-law, and not a brother-in- 
nature had he—let us hope—in all 
Hindostan- Twisted, distorted, de- 
formed in his moral and intellectual 
being; his soul in the rickets—and 
with a shockingsquint. Yethe waxed 
witty in his wickedness, and found 
fun in weeping and wailing and 
gnashing of teeth. He danced, and 
sung, and crowned his head with 
flowers, and believed himself beau- 
tiful in women’s eyes, and the se- 
ducer would fain too be a ravisher ; 
but was forced to be satisfied with 
murder. Like a panther that in do- 
mestication loses all his little cat- 
courage, but acquires new cruelty 
from his cowardice, and crouching in 
fear of the lash, keeps lapping away 
at blood. Frivolous in the midst of 
all enormities—his conscience shri- 
velled away like a drunkard’s liver— 
sometimes sized like a hazel-nut, 
and containing but dust. Laughing, 
weeping, crying, quaking, fainting— 
and all for his own miserable self of 
slime in lubrication or in crust. 
Irreclaimable to humanity by rod, 
chain, or stake; and when pardoned 
on the brink of death, running away 
in gratitude composed of fear, and 
anger, to the perpetration of the 
same cruelties, like a mangy mon- 
grel that you may flea alive without 
curing him of the disease of worry- 
ing sheep. A Prince! an Oriental 
Prince! 
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